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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


States to the idea of politics invading business, 

but we have plainly begun to witness a large- 

scale invasion from the other side: namely, an inva- 
sion of politics by business. 

The important commission which is now charting 

the reéstablishment of economic stability through the 

aftermath of the Wall Street panic is a commission 


ik is a traditional hostility in the United 


solidly composed of business men. The committee 
which negotiated the American contribution to the 
new Young Plan of reparations payments is a com- 
mittee of four bankers. The chief officers of the new 
Farm Board are not politicians but manufacturers. 
The new Secretary of War, the new Budget Director, 
the new Indian Commissioner, and the new Commis- 
sioner of Pensions are all men who gave up important 
posts in industry and finance to enter government 
service. 

This brief list, which could easily be multiplied, 
should not omit the names of two highly successful 
business men who have been equally successful in 
public office—Dwight W. Morrow and the President 
himself. 

In the case of an ambassador or a Cabinet officer 
the reward of public honor associated with govern- 
ment employment is obviously high. But in the case 
of many other governmental posts this is not true. 
Alexander Legge resigned from the presidency of the 


International Harvester Company, at a salary of 


$100,000 a year, to accept a post at $12,000 as chair- 
man of the Farm Board, in which position he is con- 
stantly exposed to the attacks of professionally disap- 
pointed congressmen. Col. Earl D. Church resigned 
from a position with the Travelers Insurance Company 
said to pay $100,000 a year, to accept a salary of less 
than $10,000 as Commissioner of Pensions, in an 
office which enjoys no public limelight. There are 
many other men in Washington to-day who have 
given up important posts and high incomes to take 
departmental positions of less than major rank. 


It is customary to speak of such action as involving 
sacrifice. Perhaps these business men would object to 
any such description of the step that they have taken. 
The opportunity to handle some problem for the gov- 
ernment which requires imagination and great ability 
may seem to them a larger opportunity than the chance 
to earn high pay in private life. 

In either case, one thing is clear. The tradition that 
important business leaders should be ready to come to 
Washington at the President’s call is a tradition well 
worth establishing and developing. It will give us, in 
time, that same healthy attitude toward public serv- 
ice which has been the strength of England. 


Proposing a New Party 


NDER the auspices of a group of business men 
and educators a meeting will be held in Baltimore 
this spring to consider the possibility of organizing a 
new political party. If this project materializes, the 
new organization will be known as the Liberal party. 
It will be built openly and avowedly on opposition 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and kindred legislation. 
The purposes which animate this enterprise were 
discussed in New York recently by Samuel Harden 
Church, president of Carnegie Institute. Mr. Church 
described the Eighteenth Amendment as “‘an ignoble 
law” which has done more harm than good. He de- 
plored the efforts which are being made to sustain this 
law, the efforts which are being made to establish 
Sunday blue laws, the other efforts which are being 
made to make personal habits conform to legislative 
standards, and the still other efforts which are being 
made to raise the religious issue in politics. “It is my 
thought,” said Mr. Church, “that the Liberal party 
should begin an aggressive career through its fixed 
purpose to establish religious, political, and social 
liberty in this country.” 
Regardless of what one thinks of prohibition, good 
or bad, it must be remarked that it is at least a novel 
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experience to hear the proposal made that it is time 
to meet the issue squarely. The great goal of the aver- 
age politician is not to meet the issue but to dodge it 
as completely as he can. If the Liberal party is organ- 
ized, many Americans who believe in the merits of 
prohibition will dispute its purposes, but they can at 
least respect its honesty. 

One wonders, however, whether the proposal to 
organize a new Liberal party—or any new party, for 
that matter—is practical in this country at the present 
time. Fifty years of cumulative experience would seem 
to prove that Americans do not take kindly to the idea 
of new parties, whatever they are called and for what- 
ever purpose they are formed. A dozen efforts have 
been made to organize such parties. Not one of them 
has seriously threatened to succeed. The trumpet 
sounds. There is a rush to arms. For a few years the 
lines hold tight, and then they fall apart again. The 
fields of Armageddon are strewn with the abandoned 
planks of disillusioned platform builders. 

The one conspicuously successful political organiza- 
tion which has come to the front in the past half cen- 
tury of politics in this country is the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. Unlike the proposed Liberal party, 
the Anti-Saloon League does not function as a separate 
entity but as a bipartisan, interparty organization 
which indorses any candidate for any office on any 
platform in any party provided he will wave its flag. 
It is an effective method. 








Hughes and the Supreme Court 


HE COUNTRY is still to recover from the shock 

it suffered as a result of the contest waged in the 
Senate against confirmation of the nomination of 
Charles Evans Hughes as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The spectacular battle of words has come to be 
recognized not sc much as a drive against Mr. Hughes, 
the man, as the beginning of a campaign intended to 
liberalize the highest of judicial bodies, which has 
been conservative throughout all its history. There 
is recognition, as well, that it was formal notice to 
President Hoover by the progressive Republicans and 
liberal Democrats in the Senate that they will contest 
the appointment of any conservatives whom he may 
seek to elevate to the bench during his incumbency. 

The honesty, ability, and high-mindedness of Mr. 
Justice Hughes could not be questioned. His conserva- 
tism, however, was open to attack. The fact that he 
was regarded as one of the most eminent members of 
the American bar did not save him from criticism of 
the sharpest kind that was leveled at him by liberal- 
minded senators. 


They want the Supreme Court to pass into the 
control of men who believe as they do. They know 
that of its nine members only two are liberals—*1r. 
Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis—with the 
total increased to three occasionally by the action of 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

Had they been able to bring about the elimination 
of the man who once was the Republican nominee 
for President and who served with distinction as 
Secretary of State under two Administrations, they 
might have had close to a majority of the Court. 
Even in defeat they see the possibility of increasing the 
liberal strength of the Court, for Mr. Hoover in all 
probability will be called upon to make several ap- 
pointments to the bench before his term comes to a 
close. He knows now, if he did not know some weeks 
ago, that any conservative he nominates will be sub- 
jected to the same unpleasant experience that fell to 
the lot of Mr. Justice Hughes. 

The effort to liberalize the Supreme Court is due to 
the fact that an ever increasing number of economic 
cases is coming before it for decision. The country 
is industrialized to-day to a greater extent than ever 
before. The industrialization will increase rather than 
decrease. Great corporations, expanding their spheres 
of influence, are finding it necessary to appear before 
the Court more and more frequently. 

The cases thus presented are of tremendous impor- 
tance. The decisions, indeed, have had and will have 
a distinct bearing on the future of the country. The 
liberals want to control these decisions. 

Although it is only fair and just that liberals should 
have representation, continuance of conservative con- 
trol is desirable, if for no other reason than that at 
least one of the three distinctive branches of the gov- 
ernment should be able toapply the brakes if and when 
political passion rises to fever heat. 

The country cannot be too grateful that the Supreme 
Court has always been conservative. It should applaud 
the confirmation of Mr. Justice Hughes, because it 
assures continuance of the conservative policy at least 
temporarily. It should applaud the action, as well, 
because the new Chief Justice is deserving of the ex- 
ceptional honor conferred upon him. No man has 
greater respect for a solemn oath than he. A conserva- 
tive though he is, he will be fair to the liberal cause. 
Be will administer justice faithfully and impartially 
to the rich and the poor alike. 


What the Socialists Expect 
ONSIDERABLY cheered by the size of the vote 


it polled in the mayoralty election last November 
in New York—the largest vote ever polled by a Social- 
ist candidate in a municipal election in the history of 
the United States—the Socialist party begins this 
month a spring drive for membership, looking ahead 
to the Congressional elections in the fall. Party 
leaders call the present outlook the best they 
have had since 1920. In a single year, from 1928 to 
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1929, the Socialist party increased its vote in New 
York City from 50,000 to 175,000. On that basis the 
party leaders think that they can put a bloc of Social- 
ists in the House of Representatives for the first time 
in some years. 

The trouble with basing Socialist predictions for the 
future on the basis of Socialist performances in the 
past is that the process will not work. A few figures 
are instructive. 

In 1916 the Democratic party nominated Woodrow 
Wilson and the Republican party nominated Charles 





Evans Hughes. Here were two strong candidates. The 
Socialist vote that year was 585,000. 

In 1920 the Democratic party nominated Mr. Cox 
and the Republican party nominated Mr. Harding. 
Here were two candidates less noteworthy. That year 
the Socialist vote jumped suddenly to 920,000. 

In 1924 the Socialist party merged itself with the 
La Follette Progressives, and no separate Socialist 
figures are available. 

But in 1928 two strong candidates—-Mr. Hoover 
and Governor Smith—were once more nominated by 
the major parties and the Socialist vote collapsed al- 
most to the vanishing point, with a total below 300,000. 

Finally, in 1929 the Democratic party in New York 
nominated Mr. Walker as its candidate for mayor 
and the Republican party nominated Congressman 
LaGuardia. To many independent voters this was 
Hobson’s choice. Once more the Socialist vote went 
soaring. 

The conclusion seems inescapable. When the two 
major parties nominate men of demonstrated ability 
and real stature, the Socialist vote goes down. When 
the two major parties nominate mediocre men who are 
either dark horses or lame trotters, the Socialist vote 
goes up again. 

Bevond the rank and file of its own party member- 
ship, a Socialist vote is a vote, not /or something but 
against it. It is the American voter’s most effective 
way of turning on the two major parties when they 
let him down, and saying to them at the polls, “A 
plague on both your houses!”’ 


Weather Forecasts for Aviation 
HE IMPORTANCE which aviation is assuming 


in this country is evinced by the increasing appro- 
priations being made year by year for weather reports 
for the guidance of planes along established aerial high- 
ways. The sum made available for this purpose in 1928 
was $2,596,000. It was increased to $3,143,000 for the 
current fiscal year. The recommendation for the fiscal 


year beginning July first is $4,106,000. 


Aviation has created a demand for a kind of work 
differing from any the Weather Bureau ever has done 
before. Within a few years it will necessitate the estab- 
lishment of a network of specialized stations through- 
out the United States. 

Even at the present time the Weather Bureau issues 
three-hourly reports on weather conditions from New 
York to San Francisco and Los Angeles. These reports 
are supplemented by observations from a zone of 
stations 150 miles on each side of the airways. 

The increase in the appropriation over that for last 
year will enable the Bureau to establish a somewhat 
similar service over a zone between San Francisco 
and Seattle, and from Chicago to Brownsville, Texas. 
It also will permit a less intensive service over the 
eastern part of the country. 

Accurate weather reports are vitally necessary to 
aviation. The funds required by the Bureau should be 
forthcoming. The more accurate the observation of the 
Bureau, the less will be the danger of disaster. 


Censorship in Massachusetts 
ee the authors whose books have been sup- 


pressed under the laws of Massachusetts are 
H. G. Wells, Count Keyserling, Sinclair Lewis, 
Bertrand Russell, and St. John Ervine. The method 
by which this suppression takes place is well known. 
The law in Massachusetts makes it possible for any 
superzealous organization, such as the Watch and 
Ward Society, to demand the prosecution of a book 
on the basis of isolated passages which have been 
separated from their context. 

The fallacy of judging the “ morality”’ of books on 
any such basis would seem to need no demonstration. 
It has frequently been pointed out that the pages of 
Shakespeare and of the Bible itself contain isolated 
passages which make lurid enough reading to bring 
them within the scope of these restrictions. 

On several occasions in the past few years an effort 
has been made to amend the existing law so that it will 





compel courts, when books are brought before them for 
decision, to see that each case is decided not on the 
basis of isolated passages but on the basis of the whole 
work, with the totality of impression to be taken into 
consideration. This is manifestly the only basis on 
which it is fair to judge a book, and it is encouraging 
to note that year by year the movement for modifica- 
tion of the law has grown stronger. 

Sooner or later the law will be changed, if common 
sense and a spirit of fair play are to direct the affairs 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Meantime 
that state has only itself to thank if it has gained a 
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national reputation for putting its literature under the 
supreme control of whirling dervishes. 

Certainly it would seem to be high time to amend a 
discredited law and restore free thought to the place 
it once occupied in Massachusetts. 


A New Record for Exports 
HE EXTENT to which the United States is be- 


coming an exporting nation is dramatically re- 


vealed by an announcement of the Department of 


Commerce that foreign sales of American industrial 
machinery totaled more than $257,000,000 in 1929, 
thus approaching $1,000,000 per working day. The 
significance of the total is the better appreciated when 
it is stated that the yearly average for the past decade 
was $194,535,000. In 1913 the total was only $87,- 
129,000. 

Added significance is given to the achievement last 
year when it is considered that the progress was made 
in the face of sharp competition from other machinery- 
manufacturing nations, suffering from overproduction 
at home and facing the necessity of disposing of their 
surplus on world markets. 

American manufacturers, with high-speed and large- 
production machinery, were able to increase their 
business not only in the open market offered by na- 
tions only partly industrialized, but also in the very 
heart of competitors’ territory, although their prices 
were uniformly higher than those quoted by their 
competitors. This was due largely to the fact that 
foreign buyers have come to realize that, per dollar 
invested, they eventually receive a larger return from 
the high-quality American machine. Manufacturers 
are striving now to set an all-time record in 1930, 


A Philosopher on Broadway 
SHORT time ago the United States discovered 


that in addition to wheat fields, mass production, 
skyscrapers, Hollywood, baseball, and twenty million 
automobiles it had a philosopher with an international 
reputation. This happened on the occcasion of the 
seventieth birthday of John Dewey, of Columbia 
University, when tributes from a dozen foreign nations 





were showered on this quiet scholar and an audience of 
three thousand distinguished Americans gathered in 
his honor. 

Since that time many appraisals of Mr. Dewey’s 
work and many outlines of his career have appeared 
in newspapers in all sections of the country. Despite 
all this acclaim, however, singularly little emphasis 
seems to have been put upon one interesting fact: 
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namely, that John Dewey has not only written an 
imposing shelf of books, won a score of public honors, 
and become the leading exponent of one school of 
modern pragmatism but that the background of his 
life and the interest of his work are both outstandingly 
American. 

For here is a philosopher who was not schooled in 
Europe, as is usually the case, but whose schooling 
was a matter of self-discipline and study while he spent 
the first twenty years of his working life as an instruc- 
tor in three typically American universities in the 
typically American Middle West. 

Again, here is a man who has our typically Ameri- 
can interest in immediate problems, concrete things, 
and the decisions that follow not only from ideas but 
from action. 

Instead of living his whole life in the secluded 
academic world which we ordinarily picture as the 
abode of philosophers, John Dewey has taken so ac- 
tive a part in public affairs that for some years he has 
served as chairman of the People’s Lobby at the Capi- 
tal, battling over problems as far removed from Plato 
as public-utility rates and short selling in the Stock 
Exchange. 

There is something satisfactory in the fact that the 
first American philosopher in our own times to win 
world acclaim should embody so much that is charac- 
teristically American in his background and his daily 
interests. It seems altogether fitting, and not a mere 
prank of fate, that for many years Professor Dewey 
lived his life on the busiest and noisiest street in the 
United States. Thoreau and Emerson went to the 
woods for meditation; John Dewey’s home in his 
vears at Columbia has been at 2880 Broadway. 





One of the Elder Statesmen 


HERE is nothing like prohibition for throwing a 
bright spotlight on any man who is associated 
with that question in the mind of the American public. 
George W. Wickersham has had this experience. It 
cannot be said that he lacked prestige before he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement. He had made a distinguished 
record at the bar and served as Attorney General in 
the Cabinet of Mr. Taft. The reputation which he 
had achieved before midsummer of 1929, however, is 
not to be compared with the intense interest which 
has centered in his public statements and his sup- 
posedly private views since his acceptance of his latest 
public office. 
Looking back on the long record of Mr. Wickersham, 
perhaps it may be said that if there is any one fact in 
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his experience and talent which stands out above the 
rest it is the wide range of his chief interests. 

He is a student of international politics and has 
been honored by the League of Nations with appoint- 
ment as American member of the commission to codify 
international law. He is a student of prison reform and 
has served as president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. He is a student of art and has gathered a valu- 
able collection of prints and engravings. He is a 
philanthropist who has given his time and services to 
the New York Institute for the Blind and the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. He is a trustee of three universities. He is a 
churchman who has taken an active part in the work 
of the Federal Council of Churches. He is an effective 
public speaker. The newspapers frequently report 
important statements he has made within a few weeks’ 
time on such widely varied questions as trade-union 
legislation, the reformation of the bar, American policy 
in the Far East, and the revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Plainly this is a man whose breadth of view and 
admirable public spirit qualify him as a useful citizen. 





The High Cost of City Government 
HICAGO’S financial problems have been bla- 


zoned across the front pages of every newspaper 
in the country during recent weeks. All this publicity 
has not been pleasant for Chicago. Its real moral will 
be missed if the conclusion is drawn that Chicago is 
the only carelessly governed city in the United States, 
blessed with the only hit-or-miss budget system in the 
country. On this point figures recently furnished by 
the National Industrial Conference Board are worth 
attention. 

According to these figures, the expenditures of local 
governments throughout the United States increased 
by the impressive sum of $1,318,000,000 in the four 
years from 1923 to 1927, the latest period for which 
complete data are available. This was an increase of 
25.6 per cent. At that rate, our municipal expendi- 
tures double every sixteen years. 

It is no answer to these figures to say that prices 
have been rising. During the period in question prices 
have moved little. 

It is no answer to say that the cost of all govern- 
ment, and not only of city government, has been 
creasing at the same rapid pace. The expenditures 
of the Federal government increased only 4.7 per cent 
in these same four postwar years. 

Nor does it dispose of the problem to say that locai 
expenditures are relatively unimportant. Actually the 
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local governments account tor 53 per cent of all the 
public money spent in the United States. Meantime 
they collect only 48 per cent of all the taxes. 

What is plainly happening is that the municipal 
governments are running into debt and that the proc- 
ess is accelerating, thanks to the fact that their ex- 
penditures steadily outstrip their income. 

Chicago has had the center of the stage, but it is 
not the only city whose peace of mind would be upset 
if it ran into trouble with its bankers. 





The First Dictator Falls 


HEN General Primo de Rivera stepped down 

as dictator of Spain his resignation had a certain 
special interest for the American reader of the news 
from Europe. It raised the question whether times 
have changed, a new era has begun, and these postwar 
dictatorships of which we have heard so much are 
going out of fashion. 

Even with Primo de Rivera gone, there remain eight 
dictatorships to-day in Europe. The two most famous 
are the Fascist dictatorship in Italy and the Bolshevist 
dictatorship in Russia, far apart as the poles in their 
objectives but occasionally quite neighborly in their 
methods. 

In addition to these, there are virtually complete 
dictatorships in Portugal, Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
Slavia, Albania, and Lithuania. Nearly two hundred 
million people in Europe are living under an iron 
hand, either with or without a velvet glove. Nearly 
two hundred million people take their news through 
the fine sieve of an efficient censorship. 

The commonly accepted theory of these dictator- 
ships is that democracy has broken down and the 
strong men have found something better. This is a 
questionable theory. For if the list of dictatorships is 
examined it reveals not a single nation, with the possi- 
ble exception of Italy, in which democracy was firmly 
established before a dictatorship upset it. 

There was no democracy in Russia before the Bol- 
sheviki came to power. There was no democracy in 
Albania, a mountainous bit of the Orient transplanted 
into Europe. There was no democracy in Poland, 
Yugo-Slavia, or Lithuania before the war; these na- 
tions, in their present form, were not even in existence. 
In the three other countries on the list democracy, 
to be sure, had taken root, but it had not yet begun 
to flourish as it has flourished for many years in Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. Not one of these experienced democracies, 
it is worth noting, has experimented with a Lenin or 


a De Rivera. 
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It is overplaying tacts to interpret Europe’s postwar 
dictatorships as final proof of the breakdown of democ- 
racy. More likely these dictatorships will seem, ten, 
twenty, or thirty years from now, to be transitional 
systems of control which bridged a gap between the 
old and new, functioning usefully for a limited time. 

Whether Primo de Rivera’s exit means that times 
have really changed, and uncrowned dictators will 
shortly topple as rapidly as crowned heads toppled 
in the war, there is no use guessing now. We shall have 
to wait for the headlines of another morning. 





Praise for the N. B. C. 


HEN a large corporation closely allied with other 
large corporations in New York can earn the 
warm approval of Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana, a gentleman whose regular practice is to 
eat large corporations alive, the occasion becomes 
somewhat memorable. It happened recently, however, 
that Senator Wheeler took occasion to pay his respects 
to the National Broadcasting Company for the fair- 
ness with which that company conducts its business. 
The compliment is well deserved. In the latest re- 
port of the N. B. C. we have fresh proof that a keen 
sense of fair play dominates this company’s relations 
with the public. The list of speakers invited during 
the past twelve months to make use of the great net- 
work that now spans the country is impressive. It in- 
cludes spokesmen of capital and spokesmen of labor, 
spokesmen of wets and spokesmen of drys, spokesmen 
of low tariffs, high tariffs, and the highest tariffs ever. 
Forty members of Congress who disagree heartily 
over everything except the sincerity of their own con- 
victions spoke over the N. B. C. network during the 
past year. It is a tribute to the part played by the radio 
in our modern scheme of life that President Hoover 
used the network thirteen times. 

All this is very much to the good. Radio is a new 
enterprise. It might have come into this country 
under conditions which fostered monopolistic control 
of public opinion and an intense and narrow partisan- 
ship. In that case its influence would have been mis- 
chievous and its popularity restricted. It was business 
statesmanship of the first order that put the National 
Broadcasting Company in the field. 


The Agric ultural Outlook 


ARMING is a basic industry. The country as a 
whole cannot be prosperous unless agricultur- 
ists receive a fair return for the crops which they 
produce. It was because of this consideration that the 
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71st Congress was called into extraordinary session 
a year ago to enact farm-relief legislation. Passage of 
the bill that the Administration advocated and the 
subsequent creation of the Federal Farm Board should 
do much to make 1930 as favorable a year as any in 
the past decade. 

The outlook is generally satisfactory, even though 
the industrial recession in recent months may have a 
slightly adverse affect during the first half of the year. 
Any such result, however, will be offset by a some- 
what larger supply of labor for farm work than in 1929 
and a somewhat lower wage scale than a year ago. 

Because of the decline in domestic 
business activity from the high level of last summer, 
the balance of the 1929 production will be marketed 
under domestic demand conditions less favorable than 
those of the first part of the season. However, the 
noticeable increase in business activities is expected 
to cause the domestic market to improve later in the 
year. 


temporary 


Credit conditions are better at the present time 
than in other periods marked by recessions. Because 
of legislation placed on the statute books by the 
Hoover Administration, the farmers begin activities 
with an advantage they have never enjoyed before. 
It is well within the realm of possibility that their 
revenues will be greater than at any time since 192}. 














The College Professor's Salary 


N A NATION which is as interested in education as 
the United States, we have grown accustomed to 
seeing many generous and substantial gifts made to 
our universities and colleges. Such gifts, however, are 
ordinarily made on condition that they be used to 
erect buildings or ampitheaters or advance some spe- 
cial type of research or of training. The gift with no 
strings attached to it is still comparatively rare. 

It is this fact which lends special interest to the re- 
cent bequest of Stuart Wyeth, who left the sum of five 
million dollars to Harvard University with no sug- 
gestion save that “‘the President and Fellows use the 
money as they see fit.” 

The gift of more funds on similarly generous terms 
is greatly to be desired from the point of view of the 
colleges, if for no other reason than because of the 
opportunity it gives them to improve the salaries of 
their teachers. 

The usual bequest is not so helpful. Mr. Blank dies, 
in New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. His will be- 
queaths a large sum for the erection of the Blank 
Memorial Dormitory, which his university may not 
need, or the Blank Centennial Gateway or the Blank 
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Athletic Stadium. The property of the university 
expands. Its real estate begins to dwarf its intellectual 
equipment. Its stately buildings rival the Acropolis 
at Athens. And the professors who inhabit these mar- 
ble halls during their working hours continue to drudge 
along on salaries that do not begin to match the in- 
come of most college graduates. A recent report of the 
General Education Board revealed the fact that the 
average salary of full-time teachers in 302 American 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences in 1926-27 was 
$2,958. 

Salaries of college instructors have stood still while 
salaries in business have been going up and the cost 
of living has skyrocketed in the past twenty years. 
No doubt colleges can solve the problem of forcing 
their teachers either to scrimp along or to earn money 
outside their teaching. But that is not the way to build 
up a strong faculty. President Angell, of Yale, spoke 
to the point when he declared in a recent address that 
“the problem presented by academic salaries is in 
many ways the most urgent problem now confronting 
American education.” 


Peace and the “Pocketbook Nerve” 


T IS frequently said that there is nothing quite so 
sensitive as the “pocketbook nerve.’”’ Regardless 
of whether the assertion is true or untrue, it may be 
well to study official figures that have been compiled 
incident to expenditures made for the care and benefit 
of the veterans of the World War. Any such study 
inevitably will result in the giving of renewed assist- 
ance to our delegates to the London naval limitation 
conference who are striving to effect agreements to 
make war less probable than it is to-day. 

The conference, which has proceeded so laboriously, 
was called as much because of the need of economy 
as for any other reason, even the desire for peace. 
Economy is desirable not only because of expenditures 
that must be made during hostilities but because of ex- 
penditures that must be made for years and years 
after the conflict has actually ended. 

This country participated in the greatest of all wars 
for a coraparatively brief period, yet its obligations 
totaled many billions. They did not end with the sign- 
ing of the armistice. On the contrary, they comprise a 
large percentage of expenditures to-day and will con- 
tinue, perhaps in increasing volume, for decades to 
come, 

It is startling to learn, for instance, that veterans’ 
expenditures since 1918 already total $3,877,272,- 
291.53. Vocational training has cost $644,993,467; 
term insurance, $681,209,436; compensation, $1,438,- 
751,961; family allowances, $282,080,806; adjusted 
service payments, $106,443,198; medical and hospital 
charges, $567,373,729; administrative activities, $156,- 
277,063; and miscellaneous a.nounts, $142,627. In 
addition, the government is obligated under the ad- 
justed service certificate fund, commonly called the 
“bonus,” to $3,400,000,000. 





The end is not in sight. If no extension of law is 
made, the total expenditure by June 30, 1940, will 
amount to $12,343,372,291, or roughly one half of the 
cost of the war itself. It is inevitable that there will 
be extensions. Scores of bills are introduced and some 
of them passed at every session of Congress. Talk 
is heard in congressional circles that a straight pension 
is a matter of only a relatively few years, notwithstand- 
ing that all the expenditures made to date were ex- 
pected to be in lieu of a pension. 

This session will make some change in the law, 
increasing the obligations of the government. Two 
outstanding measures are pending. One is the Rankin 
bill, which, it is estimated, would increase the annual 
expense by about $44,000,000 a year. Another is the 
American Legion bill, making an additional cost of 

22,000,000 annually. 

Every care should be taken of disabled veterans. 
The money should be appropriated willingly, not 
grudgingly. Nevertheless, each and every proposal 
should be studied minutely. Funds should not be 
wasted. But, as appropriations are made, the reason 
why the spending of such billions is called for should be 
emphasized. That reason is war. If conferences such 
as that in London can limit or prevent similar expendi- 
tures in future years, a peace-loving world should see 
to it that the conclaves are held time and time again 
until friendly relations among all nations are assured. 


Blunders of the Soviet 
T WOULD be interesting to know whether the 


Soviet government of Russia is really satisfied 
with the record of its diplomacy in the past twelve 
months. Within that space of time the Soviets have 
lost the great prestige they once enjoyed in China. 
They have jeopardized the new agreement for diplo- 
matic recognition which they succeeded in making 
with Great Britain. They have turned their backs on 
an opportunity to win some sort of semidiplomatic 
status with the United States, merely for the sake of 
returning a flip answer to a formal declaration by the 





State Department. And, most recently, they have suc- 
ceeded in annoying the government of Mexico to the 
point of recalling its chargé d’affaires from Moscow. 
This is scarcely a series of diplomatic triumphs. 

The broad land of Russia is at this time a laboratory 
for unusual experiments in politics and economics. 
All sorts of plans are being tried. All sorts of theories 
are being tested. Something satisfactory to the Rus- 
sian people may result. That is a question for the 
Russian people to decide. It is their unquestioned right 
to work out for themselves and without foreign inter- 
vention whatever destiny may have in store for them. 
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Meantime it scarcely seems as if much ground were 
gained by this constant bickering with other nations 
and these amateur attempts to stir up revolution 
where revolution is not wanted and not possible. 

The economics of Russia may or may not be in the 
hands of farsighted men. Its foreign policy in recent 
months has been the work of schoolboys. 


Beautify the Capital 


ONGRESS will be respecting the recommenda- 
tions not only of President Hoover but of out- 
standing conservationists, if it enacts the Capper- 
Cramton bill for the purchase of adequate park lands 
within and outside the national capital. Favorable 
action on the measure is needed to carry the city- 
beautiful program, which has attracted the attention 
of the world, to its logical conclusion. 

Although Congress has already authorized the ex- 
penditure of nearly two hundred million dollars for 
the construction of buildings, bridges, and highways, 
most of this work is concentrated in the vicinity of the 
Capitol and the White House. Adequate provision 
has not been made for the preservation of the beautiful 
setting of the national capital or for adequate parks 
and playgrounds. 

Past neglect is met by the Capper-Cramton bill, 
which would make available sixteen million dollars 
for the purchase of lands within the District of Colum- 
bia. It would be merely an advance of that amount, 
for under the bill the district would repay the sum, 
without interest, at the rate of a million dollars each 
year. 

If there were no repayment clause the sum would 
be saved in a comparatively few years, for city assess- 
ments show that the value of property needed for 
parks is increasing at an average in excess of eight per 
cent annually. Of vital importance is the fact that, un- 
less the purchases are made immediately, some of the 
land will be turned to residential and business pur- 
poses and lost for all time. 

Under the bill, part of the sum will be applied to the 
construction of a great parkway following the second 
line of hills completely around the city, permitting 
a scenic drive that will rank with the finest in any 
capital of the world. Another part will be devoted to 
the preservation of the stream valleys which are in 
danger of being filled. Still another will provide a 
system of playgrounds and recreation centers. 

For the area outside the district, the bill proposes 
an advance of seven millions from the Treasury to be 
used for two groups of projects. The first is the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, involving the con- 
trol of the shores and banks of the Potomac from Mt. 
Vernon, where Washington lived and died, to Great 
Falls, where the locks of the ‘Potowmack” Canal 
testify to his ability and work as an engineer. 

Along the upper river, famed for its vigorous and 
beautiful scenery with its falls, cliffs, and cataracts, 
the National Park and Planning Commission proposes 
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the acquisition of the steep hillsides and the construc- 
tion of a parkway on the Maryland side to Great 
Falls. The destruction of the natural scenic features 
of this portion otf the project has been threatened by 
various schemes for water-power development. 

The bill does not, as some think, set up a new gran- 
diose park system. On the contrary, it specifies and 
limits the areas to be acquired for park purposes and 
outlines a well-balanced and carefully studied develop- 
ment. The House has had the wisdom to pass the bill, 
doing so by a decisive majority. The Senate should 
act concurrently. Then, but not until then, will the 
program be assured. 


Care of Aged Persons 


SUBJECT of growing interest is the care of the 

dependent aged in the United States. Numerous 
surveys have been made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, revealing many systems of retirement for 
superannuates. 

In no less than ten states, private citizens who are in 
need may receive an old-age pension. Retirement 
systems are quite generally provided for state and 
municipal employees. Provision is widely made for 
teachers as well as for policemen and firemen. Mem- 
vers of the military services of the United States re- 
ceive pensions from the government. Employees in 
the United States Civil Service have a contributory 
annuity system. 

Provision for aged employees is being made by many 
private agencies. Industrial employers, including the 
large railroads, have adopted retirement plans. Pen- 
sions for superannuated clergymen are increasingly 
prevalent. Even a few of the fraternal organizations 
and a small number of the trade unions have adopted 
pension plans. 

Retirement plans are contributory or noncontribu- 
tory on the part of the beneficiary. The Federal mili- 
tary pensions are noncontributory, but the cost of the 
retirement system for Federal employees has been 
largely borne by the employees themselves. 

Eight of the ten states—Colorado, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming—which provide old-age pensions for citizens 
who are in need have systems by which the adoption 
of the plan is optional with the individual counties 
and the whole cost is borne by them. In the other 
two instances the state tears part of the cost—one 
third in Wisconsin and one half in California. 

All but seven of the approximately seventy state 
and city retirement systems for public employees 
require contributions from the employees. The cost 
of the trade-union pension plans is borne entirely 
by the membership, sometimes through the medium 
of a per capita tax, sometimes from the general funds 


of the union, and sometimes only by the members of 


the pension system. 
The trend is toward more pension systems rather 
than less. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 
pe King Tut 


R. HOOVER has had a strenuous year, what 
with an extra session, a Senate bloc, the tariff, 
the London Naval Convention, and measures 

which he has started on his own initiative. But he is 
standing the gaff and the work beautifully. The other 
figure is King Tut, the Hoover family dog. He came to 
the White House from the residence on S. Street, 
where he once made the front pages by arresting, 





painlessly but completely, some bad little boys who 
were robbing the fish pond. It is reported that he 
doesn’t like the new post so well. There are too many 
other dogs about; he misses the old exclusive af- 
fection. Also, the responsibility weighs on him. Our 
reserved but very human President never smiles so 
attractively as when he contemplates a child, an old 
friend, or a sociable dog. 


























Tenedos Castle, in the AZgean Sea near the Dardanelles, captured and occupied by the 
Allies, was used as a British naval base. 


“Proceeded 


as REQUISITE” 


by WILLIAM GUY CARR 


K nowledge of the amazing exploits of British sub- 
marines in the World War has up to now been thwarted 
by a phrase. ‘‘Proceeded as requisite’? was the perfunc- 


tory, official way of saying, ‘‘We’ve done the job and are 
going on to the next.” In this, the first of a series of ar- 
ticles, we learn at last what spectacular accomplishments 


were summed up in those three cryptic words. 


ESS has been written about the work of the 
British submarine service than of any of 
the other forces engaged in the World 
War. The Admiralty kept its doings very 
much in the dark. The officers and men of the service 
were a tight-lipped lot. The war over, they retired 
into their shells. The records they left—the official 
logs of the boats—are maddening in their brevity. 
Where adventure threatens, the three words “Pro- 
ceeded as requisite” appear to stifle any promise of 
thrills. 

I kept the log of a British submarine for two war 
years and more. Each page recorded a day’s work. 





There was about one line for each hour of 
the day. You learned to write a story in less 
words than it took minutes to enact. Take 
navigating in the entrance to the Baltic, 
through the Dardanelles into the Sea of 
Marmara, or in the Bight of Heligoland. 
Why waste time telling, move by move, 
second by second, how you did what you did? The 
easier way was to record the facts. For instance: 
“9:30 p. M. Arrived off Kephez, dove, and proceeded 
as requisite.” It was simple. It saved trouble. The 
Admiralty was satisfied. But in consequence some of 
the war’s most thrilling exploits remain virtually un- 
known. 

During the years I served in the British submarine 
service as a navigating officer, I had the unique experi- 
ence of serving in seven flotillas, and at one time and 
another I met most of the officers who distinguished 
themselves in various theaters of operations. Only 
from such contacts could one learn how and why the 
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British submarine service lost a higher percentage 
killed than did any other branch of the armed forces 
of the Crown. Thirty-three per cent of the crews lost 
their lives. This blunt fact is recorded on the monu- 
ment to their memory on the Thames Embankment in 
London. It is only fair to those men who formed the 
crews of the various boats, and to the relatives of those 
who were killed, that more of their story should be 
known. 

In Raiders of the Deep, that excellent and vivid 
story of the German submarine service, Lowell Thomas 
tells how the German commanders were forced to 
abandon trying to get through the Straits of Dover, 
which are twenty-one miles wide. He describes the 
intensive allied campaign against German activities in 
the Channel and the North Sea, in the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. He tells of the number of merchant 
ships each commander sank, of the long voyages some 
of their boats made, of the heavy losses they suffered, 
and finally of the mutiny that broke out toward the 
finish when men refused to submit themselves further 
to duty which meant almost certain death. 

The British story is almost the reverse. Both serv- 
ices shared the dangers common to submarine navi- 
gation. They knew in common the vileness of life inside 
a tin fish, the foulness of air that would not keep a 
match alight, the reek of oil fumes and chlorine from 


The Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmara, hunt- 

ing ground for roving British submarines. The 

Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway crosses the Bosporus 
and skirts the Gulf of Ismid. 


the batteries. But where the German boat had to go 
out to kill, the British went in to kill. The period of 
danger for the German was during the time spent 
running the gantlet of the British submarine patrols 
off his coast. Once out on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, his dangers were practically over. The 
Atlantic was too deep to mine, too large to net or 
obstruct, too angry often to allow the smaller anti- 
submarine craft to stay at sea. 

Our boats, in place of making their way out of nar- 
row waters, had to go into still narrower waters— 
through the treacherous traffic lanes which lead from 
the North Sea into the Baltic, and from the AEgean 
Sea into the Sea of Marmara. The epics of the Trade 
are those of penetrating the necks of these two bottles. 
The danger of the passage into the Baltic was given 
by the German government as the reason for construct- 
ing the Kiel Canal; the Dardanelles are famous as one 
of the world’s most difficult seaways. 

The straits leading from the A°gean to the Sea of 
Marmara are twenty-seven miles long and, for three 
and a half miles of that distance, less than a mile wide. 
They change direction twice, and at their narrowest 
points. A vicious tide rips through them. In addition 
to these natural dangers, the Turks constructed no less 
than fifteen barricades, sowed huge mine fields, lined 
the shores with batteries and torpedo tubes, and con- 
stantly patrolled the straits with small craft. 

In spite of these difficulties, our boats got through 
to their objectives, completely crippling Turkish com- 
munications in the Sea of Marmara—and they did it 
without costing a single noncombatant his life, and 
without failing to warn the crews of merchant ships 
before sinking them. From April, 1915, to the following 
January one or more British boats were in the Sea of 
Marmara almost continuously. They sank all the 
battleships the Turks possessed, five of their gunboats, 
one destroyer, nine transports, thirty-odd steamers, 
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seven ammunition and store ships, and 188 sailing 
ships. 

Were the story of the Dardanelles one of unbroken 
success, one might assume that the difficulties had 
been exaggerated; but the losses guarantee the bril- 
liance of the achievements. In the Dardanelles cam- 
paign the French sacrificed no less than five subma- 
rines, and the British lost the same number. 


Braving the Dardanelles 


In the heroic failure of Gallipoli the work of the 
British submarine commanders stands out as a definite 
success. They were ordered to do the impossible—and 
did. For nine months they made the Turk’s private 
lake their own swimming tank. When they had driven 
Turkish shipping from the open sea, they ferreted into 
the harbors and sank ships moored to the wharves. 
When there was no more shipping, the submarines 
played on the surface and engaged in fantastic brawls 
with cavalry, shore batteries, and marching troops. 
When communications by sea were severed and the 
Turk was forced to supply the army fighting on the 
peninsula by an arduous land route, our submersibles 
did these things with a cool impudence that makes the 
Dardanelles campaign seem a kind of schoolboy’s 
holiday. 

Having done them, they dismissed their most thrill- 
ing exploits under the cryptic “ proceeded as requisite” 
or some equally handy phrase. 

The capabilities of the submarine were no novelty 
to the British. As early as 1904 a flotilla of A-boats 
accompanied the fleet on maneuvers. Less than twenty- 
four hours after Great Britain had declared war on 
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E-11, resting in dock after a cruise in the Sea of 

Marmara, is visited by a group of army officers. 

The two naval officers are Lieut. Brown (on the 

left), navigator of the submarine, and Lieut. 

D’Oyly Hughes, who blew up the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad tracks. 


Germany, Lieut.-Commander Max Horton took E-9 
into the harbor of Heligoland and waited on the bot- 
tom for the enemy to appear. It was a long wait. 

In December, 1914, weeks before the allied attempt 
to break through the Dardanelles with naval forces 
only, Lieut. N. Holbrook made the first effort to get 
through the Narrows in an old submarine, B-11, built 
in 1906. For her even to have reached the AEgean under 
her own power seems something of a marvel. 


Nine Hours of Suspense 


B-11 slipped away from the cover of the fleet on 
December thirteenth with orders to torpedo anything 
she found and report on the going. The boat poked her 
nose past Cape Helles and Sedd-el-Bahr at the en- 
trance, reached Kephez without being seen, and then 
dived under five rows of mines off Kephez Bay. Here 
Holbrook had some trouble with his compasses, but 
kept on going with no exact notion of his position. To 
correct this disability, he ran the periscope up for a 
look. The first thing the lenses showed was a large 
two-funneled vessel flying the Turkish ensign—the old 
battleship Messudiyeh. 

Closing to eight hundred yards, Holbrook fired and 
dived. As B-11 slid under, the crew heard an explosion. 
Another peep with the periscope showed the Turk 
settling by the stern. She sank in ten minutes. Forced 
to the bottom by the hornet’s nest of patrol boats, B-11 
considered the problem of getting home. She was worse 
than blind. Holbrook had only the vaguest notion 
where he was, and the lenses of the spirit compasses 
were fogged and useless. 

Holbrook ordered full speed ahead and steered in the 
direction he thought best. Several times the old boat 
bumped bottom, but the chance of opening her plates 
had to be taken. Once he ran his periscope up and saw 
land on his port. His guess as to direction had been 
right. Still blind, B-11 kept on going, kept under by 
shore batteries spaced less than a mile apart. In all, 
the boat was under for nine hours—about all a crew 
could stand in a B-type submarine. In those nine hours 
she sank an enemy battleship, dived under five mine 
fields twice, and navigated the Dardanelles without a 
compass. Holbrook received the Victoria Cross, and 
every officer and man was decorated. 

His excursion proved that the Dardanelles were not 
invulnerable; but one boat, E-15, was lost, and an- 
other, E-9, was driven back before the passage was 
successfully accomplished the following April. The 
first British submarine to enter the Sea of Marmara, 
stay there at her own sweet will, and come out again 
was E-14, commanded by Lieut.-Commander F. 
Courtney Boyle, with whom I served in the Blyth 
flotilla and later at Killibegs on the west coast of 


Treland. 
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E-14 started her journey after dark on April 25, 
1915. The plan was to sneak through, keeping to the 
surface as much as possible. “Sneak” is not the word 
to use in describing an E-boat using her Diesel en- 
gines. They had a, habit of throwing out a smoke screen 
that would make a destroyer jealous, and they were 
noisy as a tank. As one lower-deck rating said, ‘‘ What 
with the smoke belching out and the rattle of us charg- 
ing up the straits, the Admiralty might as well’ve sent 
along a blooming brass band.” 

She was seen; that goes without saying. Sweeping 
fingers of light picked her up from the shore, the batter- 
ies picked up her range, and she was forced to dive. 
Because of the strong currents rushing down the straits 
the motors had to be kept going full speed too often 
for their good and the crew’s comfort. Time and again 
the crew listened to the ominous clang of metal on the 
skin of the boat as she shoved her way through. The 
first barrier, off Kephez, was passed submerged. At 
Chanak, the narrowest part of the straits, E-14 ran 
into obstacles that forced Boyle to bring her to the 
surface. 

The moment the conning tower broke water, surface 
craft dashed toward it and the shore batteries opened 
fire. A lucky shell hit one of the periscopes and ren- 
dered it useless. With all forts firing, Boyle took E-14 
through at periscope depth. The water around her was 
churned white by the propellers of surface craft that 
tried to ram her. High explosive rained down on her, 
but in the middle of this deadly game of hare and 
hounds Boyle managed to torpedo one of the larger 
Turkish gunboats. His report stated: “‘I just had time 
to see a great column of water shoot as high as the 
gunboat’s mast when I had to dive again, as some men 
in a small steamboat were leaning over the side trying 


H.M. Submarine B-1, one of the earliest British 

undersea fighters. Of a type considered obsolete 

even in 1914, it was a sister boat of the B-9, first 
to attempt the passage of the Dardanelles. 


to catch hold of my periscope. We dived and proceeded 
as requisite.” 

The dive took them under for a solid six hours. 
The power in the batteries was almost used up, yet it 
proved impossible to rise to the surface to recharge 
them. For twenty-four hours E-14 led the life of a 
weasel in a hen yard with the whole neighborhood out 
hunting it. Again and again she rose, sighted the hull 
of a patrol boat, and was forced to dive. Finally she 
made the comparative quiet of the Sea of Marmara. 
Here she remained, made juice for her hungry cells, 
and allowed all hands to see the sky. They had been 
submerged for forty-five out of the first sixty-four 
hours. 

For twenty-one days Boyle remained in the Sea of 
Marmara—harassing, sinking, raiding. The presence 
of a British submarine in the Marmara caused con- 
sternation in Constantinople, where E-14 became a 
flotilla. As a result, ships kept to their harbors, and 
Boyle was forced to prowl from one end to the other 
of the inland sea looking for them. On the twenty- 
ninth he fell in with a convoy of two troopships and 
three destroyers. One destroyer scraped his jumping 
wires as E-14 dove, but he got off a torpedo at a trans- 
port. It was a hit. On May fourth Boyle winged a small 
mine layer and the following day torpedoed a trans- 
port; but the torpedo, unhappily, failed for some un- 
known reason to explode. 

During his patrol the motors were causing continual 
trouble, he had only one useful periscope, and the 
glassy condition of the sea made scouting difficult. In 
the clear water the wake of a tin fish could be easily 
seen at a distance. For these reasons, much of the time 
was spent stopping and examining small steamers, 
which were found filled with refugees and allowed to 
proceed. 

The big kill of the patrol was the Gul Djemal, a 
transport carrying six thousand Turkish troops and a 
battery of field artillery to Gallipoli. She appeared at 
dusk on the tenth in company with another transport 
and a destroyer. Two torpedoes were fired, and the 
second got her. 

With her torpedoes gone, no gun mounted, and a 
single periscope, there was little E-14 could do but 
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create an impression. This she certainly did. With no 
more armament than a deer hunter carries, Boyle 
spent another week stalking. During this time he re- 
marked on the growing shyness of the enemy and the 
reluctance of destroyers to come within speaking range 
of him. . 

At the end of twenty days E-14 was recalled. On her 
passage out of the Sea of Marmara she was chased by 
a gunboat, a torpedo boat, and a tug. She followed the 
wake of an enemy patrol through the mine fields, ran 
through the Narrows under the fire of the Chanak forts, 
dived successfully below the Kephez mine fields, and 
came to the surface near a French battleship. 


In the Shadow of Constantinople 


Within a few hours of E-14’s return a sister boat, 
E-11, entered the Dardanelles, with Constantinople 
itself as her avowed objective. In command was Lieut.- 
Commander M. E. Nasmith. A medium-sized man, 
built and conditioned like a quarterback, he was ex- 
travagantly admired by his crews. His first trip has 
always been considered among the highlights of the 
Dardanelles campaign. Like Boyle, Nasmith carried 
out a single-handed warfare against Turkish shipping. 
But familiarity with the scene bred new daring and 
perhaps contempt. 

After engaging in a duel with a Turkish gunboat, 
Pelenk-i-Dria, and blowing up a munitions ship, 
Nasmith chased a large store ship into the harbor of 
Rodosto. Here he took the chance of exposing his con- 
ning tower to get off a successful torpedo. 

Disgusted with the lack of traffic in the open, Nas- 
mith took E-11 into Constantinople. She was the first 
enemy of any description to intrude on the sacred pre- 
cincts in five hundred years. Nasmith’s own account is 
a classic. “‘So,” he said, “we dived unobserved into 
Constantinople.” The first excitement came when a 
fisherman tried to catch hold of the periscope. The 
second came when the first torpedo fired developed 
gyro failure. Instead of going straight about her busi- 
ness, the rudder gear locked hard over, and the fish 
went chasing around the harbor like a hen with its 
head cut off. Round and round it raced at a speed of 
forty-seven knots. Every few seconds it jumped clear 
of the water. It was bound to hit something, and, by 
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the looks of things, it might as well have been the 
E-11 as anything else. 

So Nasmith fired his other bow tube. This time he 
made a hit, and although the harbor was in an uproar, 
he kept the boat at periscope depth long enough to 
take a picture of the explosion of the old Stamboul- 
simply to end discussion afterward as to whether or 
not a British submarine had actually sunk a ship in 
the harbor of the Turk’s capital city. E-11 then sought 
the open again, captured dhows, and burned them after 
transferring their crews to safety. 

In the Sea of Marmara the crews had to be eco- 
nomical not only with their food and drink but with 
their torpedoes and ammunition as well. Every shell 
had to find a billet, every torpedo its mark. The prob- 
lem of food and drink was the comparatively simple 
one of rationing. Fortunately, the air in a submarine 
did not induce ravenous appetites. But the problem of 
guaranteeing each torpedo a bull’s-eye was not so 
simple. 

It was the practice to set all torpedoes to sink if they 
missed their targets. This prevented their falling into 
the hands of the enemy or constituting a menace to 
navigation which would endanger enemy, allied, and 
neutral shipping alike. A live torpedo when set to 
float is nothing more or less than a huge mine and 
almost as dangerous. 


“Welcome, Danger” 


Commander Nasmith concluded that, with the 
Dardanelles between him and fresh supplies, the prac- 
tice could be modified. He therefore adopted the ex- 
pedient of setting his torpedoes to float; if he missed a 
shot he waited until his intended victim had gone on 
its way, then retrieved the torpedo at his leisure by 
the novel method of swimming it in backward. ‘Tin 
fish which fight and run away must live to fight an- 
other day” seems to have been his reading of the old 
proverb. 

On this trip the boat remained in seventeen days. 
During that time it carried further the work of clean- 
ing up Turkish shipping, and crippling the enemy’s 
water communications with the army defending Galli- 
poli. Finally, with one motor badly damaged and one 
driving shaft cracked, Nasmith thought it advisable 

to return. 














Thanks to his salvaged torpedoes, 
two of E-11’s tubes were loaded. 
These were being saved for the 
battleships known to be lurking 
above Chanak in the straits. But 
E-11 had passed down the Narrows 
without seeing anything but an 
empty transport. Although half- 
way to safety, Nasmith doubled 
back on his track past Nagara to 


A cargo ship sunk at Gallipoli Landing to 

form an artificial breakwater. Economy in 

war sometimes demands the loss of a good 

ship in order to give temporary shelter 
for attacking forces. 
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The torpedoed ship Medie on fire as it 
plunges into the Mediterranean. The black 
dots in the water to the right of the boat 
are men struggling to board the lifeboats. 


the empty transport and torpedoed 
it. Only then, with a clear con- 
science, did E-ll proceed home 
“as requisite.” 

In all, Nasmith spent three days 
less than a hundred on his various 
trips to the Dardanelles. His char- 
acter explains the extraordinary 
things he accomplished, as the man- 
ner of their accomplishment ex- 














plains his character. Nasmith’s 
adventures had a flavor all their 
own. Dumas would have added nothing, neither of 
daring, courage, skill, nor impudence, to perfect their 
balance as tales of high adventure. As in the case 
of Holbrook and Boyle, he received the Victoria 
Cross. 

Of the fury inefficiency aroused in him, I recall a 
story of his first passage of the straits. The voyage was 
not unusual—only seven hours when the crew’s nerves 
were like taut piano wires. 

When Nasmith attempted to report to Jed, a 550- 
ton destroyer at the A°gean end of the Dardanelles, he 
found his wireless out of order and his operator unable 
to repair it. The situation was serious. He had instruc- 
tions to be on the lookout for signals during certain 
hours, when he would receive information concerning 
the whereabouts of other British submarines and the 
activities of enemy vessels. 

The fact that his wireless was useless upset all plans. 
Nasmith, calling the crew together, held up the un- 
fortunate wireless operator as an example of the danger 
one inefficient man can let his comrades in for, of the 
menace he could be to the other boats of the flotilla, 
and of the detriment he was to the allied cause. 

Thus Nasmith spoke his mind: “I consider a man of 
this type more deserving of the death penalty than the 
unfortunate individual who from work and fatigue 
drops asleep at his post of duty, a victim to outraged 
nature. A man who accepts a post of importance know- 
ing, as this man must have known, that he is not fully 
capable of meeting any emergency that may arise, 
either as a result of enemy action or ordinary wear and 
tear on his equipment, is a menace to his shipmates 
and a traitor to his cause.” 

Then he added: “‘I am ashamed to confess that ow- 
ing to my own inefficiency I am unable to tell this man 
how repairs should be made.” 


While the Crew Had a Swim 


His own efficiency was demonstrated a few days 
later when the Turks shot away the tip of his periscope 
in the Bosporus. After finishing the work in hand Nas- 
mith withdrew, came to the surface in a quiet spot, 
and repaired the damage. 

he periscope is one of the most complicated instru- 
ments on board a submarine. The lenses and prisms 





can be put back in well over a thousand different com- 
binations. Under ordinary circumstances, when repairs 
were required, a factory expert was sent to do them. 
Nasmith repaired his without any assistance, while his 
crew took a bath in the Sea of Marmara. 

All boats carried soap which would lather in salt 
water. Bathing consisted of stripping and jumping in 
the water while the watch kept a sharp lookout. As 
soon as you were wet you scrambled on board again, 
soaped yourself well, and washed off the lather with 
another quick dive into the briny. Clothes were laun- 
dered, using the steel decks as a washboard, and hung 
up on the jumping wires to dry. 


Tinned Goods, Hard-tack, and Rum 


After cleaning both boat and personnel a good meal 
was usually prepared, and then the boat would be let 
down gently to the bed of the sea and all hands, save 
one man left as a guard, would turn in and sleep. So 
these crews lived for long periods—in one instance for 
forty-eight days—before they took their lives in their 
hands again and attempted the passage of the Nar- 
rows. 

The food problem was not an easy one to solve. 
Some cooking could be done on the little electric stoves, 
but it was impossible to keep anything that was not 
hermetically sealed from spoiling. The submarine owes 
its development to the Diesel engine, the storage bat- 
tery, and canned goods. Without the last, none of 
the endurance exploits of either British or German 
submarines would have been possible. Tinned goods, 
hard-tack, and the blessedly ubiquitous rum were the 
chief items on a submarine’s menu. Drinking water 
was a luxury indulged in only when really thirsty— 
and after a few weeks the flavor it took on made it any- 
thing but tempting. 

Having proved the Turkish defenses not impregna- 
ble, our boats exploited their confidence with clock- 
work regularity. The barriers were crashed, rendezvous 
kept, patrols made. Nasmith came out on June sev- 
enth; Boyle took E-14 in two days later. E-12 joined 
her June nineteenth and was relieved by E-7 on June 
thirtieth. E-14 came out in July and went in again on 
July twenty-first. Early in August Nasmith returned. 
E-7 made a second trip and was joined by E-2. In 
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September two new boats, E-20 and H-1l, joined the 
hunting. 

Every boat accomplished the incredible. Each crew 
added new chapters to the story of the sea. Since even 
thrills become monotonous, it is only possible to deal 
with certain highlights of succeeding voyages. Of these 
E-12’s experience is typical. Commanded by Lieut.- 
Commander Bruce, this boat made two distinguished 
patrols into the Sea of Marmara, remaining forty days 
on the second. She bombarded a powder factory in 
Constantinople, sank thirty-four vessels, shelled the 
railroad line, and blew up some ammunition dumps. 
Throughout the patrol her motors were giving con- 
tinual trouble, and one finally gave 
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run solidly into another obstruction. This proved their 
salvation, horrible though it seemed at the moment. 
Marking the point of impact, Bruce worked his helm 
hard away from it and demanded a last show of 
strength from the failing motors. As she lurched for- 
ward the new entanglement was heard to slide aft, 
pulling the old one with it. 

Relieved of the enormous weight, E-12 rose sharply 
by the bows and broke water. The Turk was waiting 
for her. Shells splashed around her. One hit the con- 
ning tower; two others hit the bridge; two torpedoes 
sped a few feet by her stern. But by some miracle of 
luck and skill and nerve she came safely through to 

the protection of the fleet after a 





out altogether. 


Frenzied Antics 


On the way out, she got entangled 
in the strengthened net defenses placed 
above the Narrows by the Turks. 
Using lashing tactics that had served 
him before, Bruce fought her free. She 
took a good part of the obstruction 
with her, dangling like a hangman’s 
noose from her bows. Burdened by 
this extra weight, the boat began to 
sink quietly to the bed of the channel. 
The depth gauges registered increas- 
ing pressures. Bruce tried desperate 
means to halt her fall. Tanks were 
blown, and she was driven full speed 
ahead. The sinking continued. As if 
to drive the struggling crew to 
despair, the hydroplanes jammed and 
the electrical gear failed. Down she 
went to 245 feet. At such a depth 
she was an eggshell in a slowly clos- 
ing fist. 

The conning-tower scuttles broke 
inward under the tremendous pres- 








cruise of two thousand miles. 

By mid-July shipping in the 
Marmara was virtually paralyzed. 
So completely did the E-boats dom- 
inate the situation that save for go- 
ing in and out they acted as 
monitors. Robbed of their natural 
prey, they were forced to strange 
amphibian undertakings. E-11 and 
E-14, under Nasmith and Boyle, 
fought a gun duel with marching 
troops during the last desperate at- 
tempt of the Allies to enlarge their 
toe hold on Gallipoli. Other boats 
bombarded supply depots. Prowling 
along the shore southeast of Con- 
stantinople, where the Kaiser’s dream 
railroad touched the sea, they shelled 
troop trains, railroad stations, and am- 
munition dumps. 


“Run No Risks” 


At one point on the north shore of 
the Gulf of Ismid the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railroad crossed a large viaduct. It 
was close to the sea, and the possibility 








sure. Forward plates weakened, and = ?*0¥" Bres- 


she began to leak. The doors of the 
forward compartment were closed to 
keep water from reaching the bat- 
teries and forming the deadly, suffo- 
cating chlorine gas. Death seemed 
actually to be knocking at the hull of the boat. 

But Bruce kept his head. The hydroplanes were put 
into hand gear. Three men were put to work raising 
her fins. For a long time nothing happened; then up 
she started with a rush. Now they worked as desper- 
ately to depress the fins, so that she would not break 
water and expose her position. Up, up she went like a 
free balloon. At fifty feet she slowed up. At twelve 
they had her under control, but not before she had 
been discovered. Shells dropped around her. One en- 
tered the conning tower and smashed the magnetic 
compasses. 

To evade the shells, E-12 crashed down again to two 
hundred feet. The gyro compasses had been rendered 
useless. The shellfire had broken many of the lights. 
The depth gauges refused to register. The boat was 
headed blindly in the direction her officers thought 
salvation lay. As she plunged on, not knowing what 
new terror she might encounter next, the crew felt her 


An Iron Cross for this gunner— 
a neat shell-hole in the periscope 
of a British submarine. One more 
shot like this would put the boat 
entirely in the dark. 


of destroying it by shellfire fascinated 
our submarine’ commanders. Armed 
with puny six and eight pounder guns, 
boat after boat returned there for 
target practice. Considerable incon- 
venience was caused the Turks, but 
nothing of serious moment. This failure led to the 
most daring exploit of the campaign. Convinced of 
the worthlessness of gunfire, Lieut. D’Oyly Hughes, 
Nasmith’s senior officer, resolved to swim ashore and 
blow up the viaduct with guncotton. 

The more he thought over this plan, the more con- 
vinced he became that he could carry it out success- 
fully. But submarine officers were none too plentiful, 
and the first lieutenant was the most important 
member of the crew. Would Nasmith decide that 
Hughes was more valuable than destruction of the 
viaduct? Hughes hoped not. 

His scheme, briefly, was that E-11 should go in as 
close as possible to the shore and that he should swim 
thence with a sack of guncotton, land, walk over to 
the’ viaduct, blow it up, and return to E-11. Nasmith 
demurred at first but at last acceded to the plan upon 
one condition—that Hughes should not run any 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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Millions 


for production; 


not one cent for W ASTE 


by CHARLES H. HATCH with JOHNSON HEYWOOD 





S¥] RITICAL and exhaustive 
surveys have brought to 
light wasteful practices 
aggregating, for about a 
hundred companies, more tnan 
$20,000,000 a year. These surveys 
were made during the past three 
years—a period when there has been 
much talk of the amazing efficiency 
of American business methods. 

The companies studied probably 
constituted a fair cross-section of 
American business enterprises. Some 
of them were in distress, some were 
just about average, and some were 
recognized leaders in their lines. 
About 25 were operating consistently 
ata loss; 25 were making profits but were not what could 
be called highly profitable; 50 of the companies made 
pretty consistent profits. Yet in each company, good, 
bad, or indifferent, wastes existed amounting to 
$150,000 or more a year. One company which is 
distinctly ‘‘big business’—it produces materials 
used in building—was able to eliminate hidden wastes 
and incidentally to increase its profits to the tune of 
a quarter of a million dollars a year. It is probably as 
skillfully managed as any American business. 

The point is that not one of these one hundred 
companies—they igcluded manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, retailers, and several kinds of chains—was mak- 
ing anywhere nearly the profits that it might. 

It would be easy to conclude from such conditions 
that men go into business for some reason other 
than to make profits—perhaps to give jobs to favored 
workmen, clerks, or executives, or perhaps to perform 
a humanitarian act by selling things to the populace 
at prices less than cost. 

This conclusion is even more reasonable in light 
of the fact that even after these remediable wastes 
were discovered and the means for eliminating them 
outlined, the managements took steps to eliminate 
only about half of that $20,000,000 drain on their 
profits. 

It is hard to justify such conditions and such an 
attitude, when the making of profits is the universal 
reason for the existence of any business. It is the one 
topic of conversation in the executive offices. Bankers 
nowadays lay more stress on earnings than on assets. 
They pay more attention to the profit and loss state- 
ment than to the balance sheet. 

The trouble seems to be that there is too much 
hoping for profits and not enough intelligent fighting 











| * the constant ef- 
fort to sell more goods and 
to find wider markets there 
is appalling waste in man- 
agement, production, and 
promotion. A recent survey 
shows that in a hundred 
concerns dealing in many 
varied commodities the loss 
amounts to twenty million 
dollars a year; this article 
explains how such wastes 
occur—and how they may 
be reduced to a minimum. 


for them. Avoidable wastes, some of 
them perfectly obvious but most of 
them deeply hidden, go on year after 
year, eating up money that should 
go to the stockholders. 

The fault is purely one of man- 
agement. Careful analysis of the 
profit-eating wastes dug up in these 
one hundred companies shows that 
the reasons for them can be broadly 
classified under the following heads: 

1. Ignorance of the best methods 
now in use by other business men. 

2. Failure to test the effectiveness 
of a policy or method before adopt- 
ing it wholeheartedly—in other 
words, the following of hunches or 
ideas that have not been tried out first. 

3. Unquestioning acceptance of methods that have 
been so long in use as to have become traditional. 

4. Failure to insist that every phase, activity, and 
element of a business shall justify itself on the ground 
of profitableness; insistence, that is, on the homely 
virtue of getting one’s money’s worth. 

5. The assumption that if a business makes any 
profit it is therefore probably perfect. 


Your Money’s Worth 


In fact, I don’t know but that all waste, whether 
in production, administration, or selling, can truth- 
fully be laid to the general failure of business men 
to demand full worth for the money their businesses 
spend. Our grandfathers were, many of them, quite 
successful business men, although they knew little 
of scientific management and did not go in much for 
frills. If they hired a clerk they kept him busy on 
figures that meant something. A salesman could not 
work long for grandpa unless he sold goods—at a 
profit. In short, granddad was not in business for his 
health, and he insisted that each transaction should 
give him a profit. If for some unavoidable reason one 
did not, he carefully avoided similar transactions 
in the future. 

I am fully aware of the alibi that the reader is now 
making to himself: “Modern business is much more 
complex than it was fifty years ago. Besides, it is 
much more competitive.” 

Let’s admit that business is more complex. I'll go 
farther and admit that it is far too complex. Many 
of the complexities are needless. They serve no use- 
ful purpose. They have been imposed on the business 
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structure by business men who do not demand their 
money’s worth and so do not make the complexities 
prove their worth as profit makers. 

Too many business men follow hunches or are swept 
along by the idea that the use of machines or the 
tabulation of statistics is not only a sign of progres- 
siveness but a sure means of making net profits. 
Let me cite a couple of instances which, insignificant 
in their own effect on profits, were significant in 
showing that the trouble lay with management. 

One was the installation of a conveyor in a hat 
factory which required two men’s full- 


machinery, although after the first shock of the write- 
off it would make more net profits than it now does. 

The textile industry and some others are dotted 
with companies that know they are losing money, 
know why, and realize that, barring the type of 
miracle which is rare these days, they will continue 
to lose money indefinitely. 

Usually this condition is due to overproduction. 
Often the company itself is largely responsible for 
the overproduction. I am thinking of one concern 
which had just twice as many looms as it could reason- 

ably expect to keep busy. In the stub- 





time attention, to take the place of a 
single husky with a wheelbarrow. The 
conveyor was modern; the wheelbarrow 
antiquated. But the wheelbarrow cost 
less to buy and to operate. That was 
typical of the whole business. Half- 
baked policies, especially if they smacked 
of the modern, were rushed into with 
no thought of getting value received. 


Management Blunders 


I know of two concerns, one in the 
steel business, the other a grocery jobber, 








born effort to sell enough to keep this 
extra capacity busy it was a disorganiz- 
ing influence in the industry. 

Much overproduction is due to the 
desire of people to go into a_ business 
they know rather than into one for whose 
product there is a demonstrated demand 
in excess of supply. Thus experienced 
hosiery men having a few thousand 
dollars and an urge to be in business 
for themselves buy a few machines and 
pour additional product into an already 
more than satisfied market. But they 
alone are not to blame. Large knitters 








which recently have discarded expensive 
office machines for some purposes and 
are now making certain records by hand. 
The machines were pretty, ingenious, 
and expensive. Longhand was cheaper 
and just as effective. In fact, by substi- 


Pirie MacDonald 
Charles E. Bedaux, of 
Charles E. Bedaux, Inc., 
expert in labor control and 
personnel management. 


with temporarily more orders than they 
can fill and an ambition to expand add 
to their capacity. In time the market 
becomes glutted, and a large amount 
of business is done at a loss. 





tuting hand work five clerks were elimi- 
nated from one department. The reports 
were completed ten days earlier than 
was the case when machines were made 
to do the work. 

I am not citing these picayune in- 
stances as being typical of the sort of 
wastes I mean. I am citing them rather 
as exemplifying a type of management 
that can be relied upon to run a busi- 
ness into a hole by failure to demand 
its money’s worth. 

Let us consider one of the grossest of 








It has been said that if the antiquated, 
inefficient plants in the textile industry 
were scrapped there would be no over- 
production. If that is true, it is doubly 
poor management to permit the condi- 
tion to continue. 


Playing Hunches 


Here is an instance from the food- 
products industry where management 
went ahead on a money-losing program 
for five years, although after one year it 
was quite plainly hopeless of success. 








all management blunders, yet one that 
is exceedingly common—persisting year 
after year in selling goods at a loss in 
spite of the fact that the condition is 
realized. 

There is a cotton textile plant which 
is netting a loss on 60 per cent of its sales, measured 
in dollars. The other 40 per cent of its sales, which is 
of a specialty, returns a profit sufficient to enable the 
business to earn 14 per cent on the total sales. 

This company has been unfortunate in that its 
original lines have lost favor due to changes in fashion. 
Demand for them has been dropping off for many 
years. In a way this company might now be better 
off if it had not hit upon manufacturing its highly 
profitable specialty, for then it would have faced 
definite deficits and in such a crisis might have taken 
revolutionary steps years ago entirely to revamp its 
lines. Had it done so it might now be making much 
more than 14 per cent on its total sales. As it is, it 
hesitates to scrap a large part of its expensive 
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W. Bacon, of 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 

a well-known specialist in 
engineering economy. 


Furthermore, it should never have been 
started. It was a case where the manage- 
ment plunged on an intuitive idea, al- 
though a preliminary market survey 
at moderate cost would have shown the 
plan to be unsound. 

Briefly, the idea was to increase the sale of a prod- 
uct which carried a narrow margin of profit. To com- 
plicate matters, a competitor was predominant in that 
field. The first mistake was in deciding to imitate the 
competitor’s campaign methods. The second was 
the decision to spend $125,000 a year for advertising 
the one product. The result was that after five years, 
at a cost for advertising alone of $625,000, the sales 
had increased only $500,000 a year. The profit on 
twenty years’ sales of that product would not have 
paid for the first five years’ advertising. 

That is an example of a fairly common fault of 
management—starting to spend money on an un- 
supported hunch and continuing to spend it in the 
face of adverse experience. Faith, hope, and charity: 
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faith in an intuitive idea, hope that it will work, and 
charity to the recipients of the wasted money! 

Here is another instance of permitting known 
wastes to continue. It has to do with a nation-wide 
chain-store organization. One of the pioneers, it had 
for a long time been profitable. But some of its early 
stores began, with the passage of time, to lose money. 
Attempts were made to pep them up and to doll them 
up in the hope that they could be made profitable 
again. The management seemed to have the idea 
that if a location had once been profitable it could 
be made so again. The fact was that the rapid growth 
of American cities results in such changes in the na- 
ture of neighborhoods that stores of this type were 
distinctly out of place. 

An “industrial audit” of this company’s affairs 
showed what no financial audit could—namely, what 
was the trouble. It showed that maintaining twenty- 
eight of its stores was hopeless, due to the changed 
nature of their neighborhoods. It showed that shut- 
ting them down would reduce the company’s gross 
sales by $3,500,000 but, after allowing for increased 
income tax, would increase its net profit $640,000. 

A large part of that great waste had gone on for 
several years. Yet, had hope for betterment been 
supplanted by cold, intelligent analysis, it could 
have been stopped as soon as the losses started. 

To waste money like that with eyes open is not so 
rare as you might think. But even more common 
is it to find a management proceeding with a policy 
year after year without the remotest idea as to whe- 
ther or not it is profitable. Let me cite two instances 
from the selling side of business—a side which is 
prolific of ignorant money spending. 

In fact, it appears that many men are more in- 
terested in how much they sell than in how much 
they make. The real reason probably is that they 
blindly hope that through some magic which is 
usually dubbed “mass production” they will be able 
to make profits if they can only sell enough—at any 
cost. I think that too much harping on the old Ford 
philosophy, together with an uncritical acceptance 
and following of what they thought this philosophy 
was, accounts for the fact that so many business men 
say to their sales departments in effect, ‘“Get more 
and more volume of sales and damn the expense.” 


The plain fact of the matter is that the manage- 
ments of mighty few concerns know anything worth 
knowing about their selling costs. If the business as 
a whole makes a profit they let it go at that. Yet a large 
part of the sales are likely being made at a loss. 

Take the case of a garment manufacturer whose 
sales force consisted of forty-six salesmen. Just four- 
teen of them were selling goods at an expense low 
enough to return a worth-while profit. Six others 
made a slight profit for the company or broke about 
even. Twenty-six salesmen, 56 per cent of the entire 
force, were piling up losses year after year. 

At first glance it might seem that the cure would 
be to fire the twenty-six out of hand, but that would 
have been acting on pure hunch—something which 
that manufacturer was rapidly being educated out of. 


Keeping Out of the Red 


Impressed with the results that had been dug up 
about the hitherto unsuspected profitableness and 
unprofitableness of his salesmen, he demanded fur- 
ther facts. The audit had them ready for him. The 
profitable salesmen were those who sold the largest 
orders. Usually they were the highest-salaried ones. 
The unprofitable ones were costing the company 
$182,000 a year in salaries and expenses alone. 

It would be beside the point to go into detail as 
to the means taken to increase the size of the orders. 
The pertinent point is that until it was discovered 
that $182,000 a year was being worse than wasted— 
and why—the condition continued. It usually does 
not take a business genius to correct such a condi- 
tion once it is known, and provided the management 
is not in business for its health. 

Here is an instance in which an industrial audit 
of a wholesale hardware firm’s affairs turned up the 
fact that striving for volume of sales was the cause 
of the chief waste which resulted in its being persis- 
tently in the red. 

By classifying its customers by the amount they 
purchased annually and applying a carefully worked- 
out measure of the cost of selling them, it became 
apparent that 65 per cent of its customers were 
being sold to at a dead loss. They constituted the 

(Continued on Page 116) 





Four construction engineers whose contribution in the fight against waste lies in the building of 
efficient factories and compact industrial plants. 
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fishts MICROBES 


by DR. ARTHUR TORRANCE 


The resources of the hot coun- 
tries have for centuries been guarded 
by microbes. Now, however, pest hole 
after pest hole has been cleaned up in 
the interests of better health and bigger 
profits; and Dr. Torrance points out 
that in this work American business 
and American government have played 


a leading réle. 

| little railroad 1,200 miles long away off 

in Manchuria. The whole world followed 

the news, wondered whether the quarrel would end 
in another cataclysm of world fighting. 

What interested me, however, was a cablegram I 
received from the Society of Plague Prevention Serv- 
ice telling me to be ready to sail for Manchuria 
immediately on further notice. 

While Far Eastern nations were mobilizing soldiers 
to fight their own kind the officers of this and similar 
societies were recruiting another army to fight the 
real enemies of man; for such are the only creatures 
on earth that, themselves unassailed, will gratuitously 
attack him, prey upon his vitals, destroy his life— 





OT LONG ago the newspapers were full 


of a quarrel between two nations over a 











the vast army of midges, flies, mosquitoes, ticks, and 
fleas, together with the germs and virus they transmit. 

This second contest is being waged in every part 
of the world, with vast territories and thousands of 
human lives as the stake. It is a war to the death. 
Victory for one side means death to the other. And 
there are some who believe that the next age of the 
world will be the Insect Age—that in the end man will 
lose the struggle and disappear. 

Bearing the brunt of the fight is the tropical doctor. 
Almost any doctor on almost any night may find him- 
self called upon to roll out of bed, drive a few blocks 
in his car, and save a human life; but the tropical doc- 
tor is on call at every hour of every day and night to 
make a hop in an airplane, catch a steamer, cross one 
of the Seven Seas, make a safari on foot or on a dirty, 
slow river boat for any distance up to three thousand 
miles, and find at the end of the trek a hundred thou- 
sand dead and dying. 

The “wild” animals of the jungle are not really 
wild at all. They are at worst indifferent to him, at- 
tacking only when they scent danger to themselves 
or their young. 

Contrast this behavior with that of a swarm of 
mosquitoes in the jungle when they smell the rich 
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Krutown, on the coast of Liberia, foggy, hot, and crowded, was a plague spot for malaria 
and yellow fever. Sanitary engineers from the neighboring American rubber plantations 
stepped in and wiped out the mosquito. These fevers are disappearing. 
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Medical officers in the tropics work under 
severe handicaps, going hundreds of miles to 
treat patients. In this case the hospital lies 
fifty miles away through the jungle, and a 
small covered truck serves as ambulance. 


red v.ood of a man! With their hum 
of conquest roaring like the engines 
of a distant Zeppelin, they fly at him 
a billion strong and try to suck him 
dry. If he opens his tent flap to let 
in light and air they invade his 
stronghold. When in self-defense he 
closes the flap and in the darkness 
burns the sulphur insecticide the 
enemy dead pile up an inch deep 
upon the canvas floor. These are not 
figures of speech; they are descrip- 
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tions of actual conditions. 

And in the malaria country every tiny female sting 
carries upon its rapier tip disease and possible death. 
The malaria or anopheles mosquito is a gadabout. Left 
a widow in early youth—the male dies soon after his 
wedding night—she roams from frigid zones to the 
equator in an unremitting hunt for blood, frequently 
retiring to some convenient pool to lay her eggs. 

But though the vellow-fever mosquito, known as 
stegomyia, begins life in the same way, she is a stay- 
at-home. She clings to her hearth—whether it be in 
a human habitation, in a forest pool, or in a fold of 
hide on the leg of a rhinoceros—and there lays her 
eggs and brings up her families. Without regular 
feedings of blood, however, she cannot produce her 
young, so she makes sure of her meal ticket; and she 
too may leave a dread sickness with her bite. 

Ten years ago the British Empire alone lost 3,000,- 
000 malaria-ridden lives a year; and the toll in tropical 
America, Africa, and Asia was immensely greater. 
But in the past ten years the tropical doctor has cut 
the deaths in the British Empire from 3,000,000 to 
500,000—a reduction of 1,000 per cent. 

Both sexes of the African tsetse fly engage in the 
nightly man hunt. But the tsetse fly is more crafty 
than the mosquito in his attack. He has no battle 
cry; his is a guerilla warfare. He waits until the sun 
begins to set, then creeps stealthily out from his den 
of warm, moist leaves in the jungle underbrush or 
his resting place on the trunk of a tree, gathers about 
him a silent little band, and persistently, noiselessly, 


implacably sets out after the human victim. He will 
follow him through the dark lanes of the forest nearly 
half a mile if necessary, to catch him unawares; then 
pounce on him in an unguarded moment, puncture 
his skin with his disease-laden bayonet, drink his fill 
of blood, and retire to his home again—leaving in the 
circulation germs of the African sleeping sickness, 
from which in the past almost no one recovered. 

Between 1881 and 1889, during De Lesseps’ at- 
tempt to build the Panama Canal, 16,000 white em- 
plovees died of tropical diseases; and 9,000 of these, 
General Gorgas estimated, succumbed from yellow 
fever. But only two Federal employees, one white 
man and one negro, have died in the Canal Zone from 
any tropical disease during the past eight years. 

A magnificent accomplishment this; but into every 
record of human achievement there creeps the ques- 
tion, Why? Why does the tropical doctor do this 
work? Is it from sheer altruism, self-sacrifice, love of 
the human race? Or does the pure light of scientific 
research guide him like a distant star? 

The answer lies in many a simple table such as the 
one quoted below from the 1929 report of the United 
Fruit Company’s sugar stations in Central America: 


EFFICIENCY OF LABOR UNITS 


As Determined by Amount of Cane Cut per Day 


Year Tons Malaria Cases 
1924 .961 258 per 1000 
1929 1.640 99 per 1000 











Stegomyia calopus, a small dark-colored mos- 

quito, agent in the transmission of yellow 

fever. The malaria parasite is carried by dread 
mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles. 
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The relation between the two sets of figures is in- 
escapable. Whereas the output per day was less than 
a ton where malaria among the workers was fairly 
prevalent, when malaria had to some extent been 
conquered the output increased to a ton and a half. 
And what does this mean? Simply that the driving 
power behind the cleaning up of tropical diseases is 
Big Business. Why? Because it pays. 

Until recently the sole interest of leaders of tropical 
commerce and industry has been to acquire valuable 
territories and drain them of their riches. Considera- 
tion for the native was unknown. True, the workers 
were given a small wage, but their personal welfare 
was of no concern. For relief from disease the natives 
could go to hell—and they did so by the million. 

But when it became apparent that the tropical 
diseases to which the natives were subject would 
even more quickly destroy the invading white man, 
the natives’ plight interested the white man. 

Some thirty years ago a company run by progres- 
sive North American business men started a banana- 
raising enterprise in the undeveloped tropic lowlands 
of the Central American seaboard. For about fifteen 
years they carried on, endeavoring to transform a 
miasmic area of unprofitable mangrove into one of 
dividend-bearing fruit estates. 

Then the diseases of the country became increas- 
ingly deadly. The number of able-bodied laborers 
dwindled until there were not enough to collect the 
fruits, and loss of invested capital threatened. To 
save the situation the company called in a tropical 
doctor and gave him carte blanche. 

To-day they maintain ten health centers in seven 
countries of the Caribbean Archipelago. The territory 
now under cultivation and controlled by the firm ap- 
proximates 500,000 acres; 150,000 people, the laborers 
and their families, look for their welfare to the com- 
pany and to the tropical doctor and his staff—a medi- 
cal department numbering 57 physicians, 55 regis- 
tered nurses and laboratory technicians, and 608 
additional hospital and sanitation employees. 


When I was in Bangkok in 1922 I received a call 
to go to a tin mine in Klanton which was in danger 
of shutting down; malaria had broken out among the 
miners. The company that owned the mine, faced 
with this emergency, had determined to eliminate 
the mosquito menace throughout its entire holdings, 
and I had been chosen to superintend the task. 
Klanton at that time was a port of fair importance 
on the Malay coast. Its population consisted of about 
65 Europeans, 4,000 Chinese, 2,000 Hindus, and 
7,000 Malayans. The birth rate for the previous year 
had been 22 per 1,000, and the death rate 53. 


Waiting Stolidly for Death 


Evidences of the malaria curse were everywhere. 
The houses, constructed of mud and bamboo, were in 
a rotten state of dilapidation. In the market place 
buildings were huddled together, and refuse was 
thrown into the streets and trodden under the bare 
feet of the natives—an ideal way to spread disease. 
Butchers sliced through swarms of flies when cutting 
off a piece of meat. And anyone who clapped his 
hands would have killed a hundred mosquitoes be- 
tween his palms. 

But no one in Klanton had the energy to clap his 
hands. No one laughed. No one played. The adults, 
emaciated and bloodless, waited stolidly for death— 
and it was not slow in coming. The children were 
listless, lean, and ill. 

My job was to find convenient, healthful locations 
for new Malayan and Chinese native villages, for the 
Europeans’ bungalows, and for a modern hospital— 
and to superintend all construction work. 

The sick must be cured besides, and the entire 
native population educated in sanitation and clean 
living. Not the least of the task was learning to deal 
with the stubborn native, who went to such lengths 
as secretly to spit out a pill just to spite the doctor; 
for which he was punished by having to stand on a 
box before his fellows and swallow a second pill with 

a full quart of water! 











Klanton now is a clean and thriv- 
ing seaport of bustling activity. Na- 
tive, European, and Chinese quarters 
are separated into districts like large 
parks. Healthy children play football 
in the squares, and the public tennis 
courts are constantly used by Chi- 
nese, Indians, and Malays. Every- 
body laughs. The hospital is ade- 
quately equipped and staffed, but 
its full accommodations are never 
put to the test. 

As late as 1924 it was the general 
belief among tropical doctors that 
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Tropical hygiene now insists on sanitary pip- 
ing. These drinking-water casks, filed, carried 
on muleback, emptied, refilled, and recarried, 
spread billions of microbes through South 
America before the medico arrived. 
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A village built under French super- 
vision in the Congo, West Africa. Cor- 
rugated iron, well-policed streets, and 
drained soil all help in the fight against 
the depredations of the microbe. 


blackwater fever meant sure death. In that year 
Dr. W. M. James, of Panama, and Dr. W. E. Deeks, 
general manager of the United Fruit Company’s 
medical department, proved that the fever exists 
only as a result of malignant malaria; the kidneys, 
overloaded with countless red blood cells broken 
down by the malaria germ, become unable to carry 
them away. 

Hot applications over the kidneys, with plenty of 
water mixed with bicarbonate of soda, constitute an 
almost certain cure for this once horrible scourge. 
A simple remedy, but it took big minds to arrive at it. 

Epidemical plague has been known for centuries; 
that it is carried by rats seems to have been recognized 
before the Christian era. There is a coin in the British 
Museum which was put into currency about 400 
B.c., during the great plague that marked the reign 
of the Roman emperor Lucius Severus. Stamped upon 
the coin is /Esculapius, the god of medicine; at his 
feet is a dead rat, and at his side a naked human being 
in an attitude of supplication. 

Justinian’s plague, which devastated Europe from 
542 to 594 a.p., is the first authentic outbreak, how- 
ever. The epidemic has recurred again and again 
in different parts of Europe. A widespread epidemic 


visited England from 1664 to 1679, and it was during 
the first year of this period that 70,000 of the 460,000 
inhabitants of London perished. 

The last Continental epidemic of any importance 
visited Constantinople in 1841. Since then its recur- 
rence in the eastern hemisphere has been of small 
account; its last appearance, an unimportant flare-up 
in Glasgow, was in 1901. 

It was and still is extremely prevalent in India and 
China. But until quite recently, when it appeared in 
Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico; in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, in 1919; and in Los Angeles in 1924-25 the disease 
had not invaded the western hemisphere. 

Leprosy was my business in Sumatra. In the dark 
annals of Africa this dread scourge can be traced 
back fifty centuries. It is ultimately tropical only 
for the reason that it thrives best in a warm and 
sultry climate, but when given the other elements of 
development—filth and congestion and physical con- 
tact—it can be found even in arctic regions. 

Estimates of the number of lepers in the world to- 
day vary from two to four millions. In regard to the 
progress made in curing this frightful affliction two 
quotations only are necessary: 

From Manson’s Tropical Diseases (1923): “Com- 
plete recovery is an event so rare in leprosy that al- 
though it may be hoped for it must not be expected.” 

From Rogers and Muir’s recent book, Leprosy: 
“Any man who develops leprosy in the future will 
simply go to a doctor as he would with an ordinary 
complaint, knowing he can be cured.” This disease 
should disappear entirely from the earth within the 
next two generations. 

(Continued on Page 120) 








Germany 


wins the PEACE 


by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


He, great armies disbanded, her 
munitions plants demolished, her navy 
destroyed, Germany is free to devote her 
every energy to producing goods that 
threaten to make her our greatest com- 
petitor in world markets. 
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PPROXIMATELY ten years ago Ger- 
7A many was defeated in a war that left her 

prostrate physically, financially, and 
a politically; discredited, bankrupt; with- 
out trade and practically without ships wherewith 
to carry on even if she had had commerce. 

To-day we find Germany abreast with the lead- 
ing nations of the world, looming as America’s 
closest, keenest, and most formidable competitor 
in the fields of foreign trade. We see British suprem- 
acy on the high seas being seriously challenged by 
Germany. We find the same Germany enjoying 
the embracing fellowship of the inner family circle 
of the League of Nations, pleasantly surrounded by 
her former enemies. We learn that last year saw 
a tourist invasion of the Reich by a prosperous 
and peaceful army of former foes almost equal in 
number to the prewar peak. 

And we wonder just how and why such paradox- 
ical things have come to pass. We begin to ask 
ourselves what Germany’s continued onward sweep 
will mean, in terms of trade and dollars, to the 
United States. 

The Allies nearly lost the war because they 
misunderstood the German; and there is no little 
danger of losing the equally serious struggle of the 
peace unless they take the German’s measure and 
pattern their competition to fit it. 

Any psychological estimate of Germany should 
go back a thousand years, to Charlemagne. He 
sowed the seed of their present-day ego by uniting 
the Germanic peoples under the glorious mantle of 
the Holy Roman Empire, which he contended had 
descended, more or less deviously possibly, from 
the shoulders of Julius Czsar—rendered into 
German, Kaiser. Charlemagne claimed further that 
he had removed and transplanted the empire, with 
what virtue remained to it, to German soil. This 
seed of empire has blossomed ever since in the 
bosom of every German-born. It is the basis of 
German Kultur. Every time it has cumulated into 
a national obsession they have come to grief. 
Witness the flights of Charlemagne himself, of 











St. Mary's Church at Mulheim in the Ruhr. 
The modern design is worked out in classic 
brick to the glorification of an age-old faith. 
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The Einstein Tower, an observatory at Pots- 
dam, near Berlin. The new mathematical and 
astronomical sciences, so far removed from 
ancient astrology, are studied in a building 
modern in design, material, and construction. 


Charles V, of Frederick the Great, of Bismarck and 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Every German is part and parcel of this Great I 
Am. They believe that Germany can win whatever 
she undertakes; it is her destiny. That is ‘Der Tag!”’ 
we hear so much about. But they are content to work 
and wait until to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, 
or if need be until next century. 

There is your Big Idea that no mere disastrous war 
has knocked out of them. Tell a German that he was 
defeated in the war, and a dreamy cloud will come 
into his eyes and a glow of sublimity just touched with 
sadness. “‘We were not defeated, even though the 
whole world did take arms against us. They did not 
conquer or subject the traditional spirit of the Father- 
land!” Victory is always implied. 

What to do with such incorrigible optimists? 

The immediate task that confronted the victorious 
and anxious Allies following the armistice was to ren- 
der their erstwhile enemy powerless. The Versailles 
Treaty made a pretty thorough job of it. Germany was 
well-nigh emasculated. 

All sound rolling stock, raw steel, mined coal, 
machinery, the entire marine equipment of the Reich, 
coal and iron mines, and livestock were stripped from 
the land in what was perhaps the largest haul of war 
booty the world has ever known. All German colonies 
were re-allocated to victorious countries. Huge strips 
of the Reich of both strategic and economic impor- 
tance were grouped to help create new and antipathetic 
nations like Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. A galling, 
festering wedge was driven through the richest part of 
East Prussia to furnish a corridor to the sea for Poland, 
and the prosperous Danzig was thrown out on her 
own. Alsace and Lorraine were returned to France. 
All the ammunition in the land was destroyed or re- 
moved and the sinister Krupp Works denuded. Heligo- 
land—Emperor Wilhelm’s $85,000,000 dream of naval 
supremacy—was blown to atoms. The Ruhr and the 
Saar coal and mineral basins were seized, and the 
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Rhine Valley was occupied by an army with free 
board and maintenance. 

Having settled the question, Who won the war? 
we arrive at what is really the paramount problem 
confronting the nations to-day, Who is going to win 
the Peace? 

I have purposely enumerated the once familiar 
terms and enforcement of the German capitulation 
because of their bearing on the progress of economic 
and trade currents of Europe during the past decade 
and the possible effect upon the future commercial 
attitude and drift of the nations, particularly in rela- 
tion to our own United States. 

A studious sojourn of more than a year in Germany 
has led me to believe that the allied nations have often 
overexerted and concerned themselves with almost 
endless figures, which they have forgotten to discount 
with fundamental facts. There is a vast difference— 
sometimes a void—between the figures and the facts 
they are supposed to enumerate. 

My study of German facts really dates as far back 
as 1922, when I spent several months in Germany. 
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This chart shows the increase in gross registered tonnage of the 
Hamburg-American fleet since the war. The line has recovered over 
77 per cent of its prewar tonnage. 
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A smelting works of the Dortmunder 
Union in the rich Rhine-Ruhr industrial 
district in Germany. 


edge, I found them universally at work. 
I would be awakened before six on week- 
day mornings in Berlin by the tramp of 
thousands of workers. The fact underlying 
all others in any study of the German 
people, then, is its indomitable will to win. 

The superhuman efforts begun at that 
time are bearing fruit to-day in the ap- 
pearance of superhuman engines of peace 
that lead the world by several years in 
size and capacity, speed and power—a 
Dornier plane carrying 169 passengers, a 
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The German mark was shrinking daily. Swiss, Belgian, 
French, and even English nationals, possessors of al- 
most normal currency, swarmed across the frontiers 
and bought enormous quantities of German goods for 
“nothing,” thereby cultivating Germany’s bid for 
commercial favor. Many struggling ‘‘home industries” 
were crippled at this time that have not yet recovered. 
Sound currency, given in exchange for goods made 
through almost worthless paper German marks, was 
hoarded against future industrial expansion. 


Seven Million Workers 


European unemployment figures at that time were 
appalling—nearly three million in England, four 
hundred thousand in Italy, and so on down the line. 
The Allies still had many millions under arms piling 
up staggering national debts. While the allied indus- 
tries were trying to find their way out of chaos, ex- 
army Labor was bullying them to the brink of ruin 
with strikes and idleness. Meanwhile allied diplomats 
and officials were almost violently bickering over vast 
columns of figures, concerning what they were going 
to do with Germany and how much she should pay. 

The significant fact was that in June, 1922, about 


seven million Germans were hard at work, most of 


them ignoring the pleas of small numbers of mal- 
contents and working from ten to twelve hours a day. 
The Versailles Treaty had immeasurably aided Ger- 
man industry by cutting the German army to a 
hundred thousand men, thus releasing army millions 


to put their shoulders to the wheel. The impetus of 


that shove is being felt by the commercial world to-day. 

Another important fact, upon which too little 
emphasis has been laid, was that Germany’s industrial 
plants and the greater part of their equipment were 
left almost intact at the close of the war. Furthermore, 
during the chaotic years that followed the armistice 
the German industrialists set about scientifically and 
practically to expand and improve their plants. It 
was told me, on good authority, that as early as 1923 
Germany had reached 80 per cent of her prewar 
production. 

Wherever I traveled in Germany at that time, 
though the people were depressed and possibly on 


Zeppelin that has girdled the world, the 
Lufthansa Bremen making the first suc- 
cessful westward transatlantic flight, and the Bremen 
of the North German Lloyd breaking all ocean rec- 
ords for speed, power, and luxury. 

My recent investigations began approximately two 
years ago, when the rest of the shipping world was 
busily engaged in no end of discussion over plans 
to build the “fastest and finest, biggest and best” 
ships afloat. At least one company, the White Star 
Line, had actually laid the keel for a thousand-foot 
liner to be called the Oceanic; the others were largely 
a promissory fleet on paper to wave in the face of 
competition. In contrast, the Hamburg-American 
line, for example, left with practically nothing in 1919, 
now has a fleet of 168 seagoing vessels and 267 other 
craft, with a total tonnage of more than a million 
tons. 

These figures are arresting, but the facts about the 
Bremen are still more significant. In a single stride all 
other vessels in the world became in a sense obsolete. 
Speed laurels held by the Mauretania for twenty-two 
years were effectually wrested from Great Britain. 
The thousand-foot Oceanic, then building, was al- 
ready outdated and was ordered to be scrapped. The 
much talked-of fleets of all other nations vanished 
into thin air. 


At Tempelhof Field 


In the shipping situation alone we uncover a salient 
feature of Germany. While the victors have been 
engaged in ceaseless discussions and disputes among 
themselves and their laboring nationals, the van- 
quished have been “sawing wood.” While the former 
Allies have been wailing and wallowing in their prob- 
lems of debt, the Reich has established credit based 
on work and works, borrowed hundreds of millions, 
and forged ahead. 

At the expansive Tempelhof Field on the out- 
skirts of Berlin, where Kaiser Wilhelm II used to 
review his dashing Uhlans from an elevated platform 
that is still standing, I took airship for the Rhineland. 
I don’t think the imperial maneuvers were any more 
significant to foreign observers than what is going on 
every day of the year in Tempelhof right now. Here 
one finds the most practical large-scale demonstration 
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of everyday aeronautics and of aerial passenger 
navigation in the world. 

The morning | arrived at the Berlin waiting room 
of the Lufthansa it was pouring rain, and a sixty-mile 
head-wind gale was blowing. ‘Will the airship sail 
this morning?” I asked the clerk. 

‘Yes, sir,” he replied. ‘‘We make it a point to run 
on scheduled time, regardless of the weather. Our serv- 
ice is used largely and regularly by business men who 
depend upon us just as much as though they were 
traveling by train.” 

And indeed Tempelhof had all the appearances and 
facilities of an international railway terminus. Great 
planes were landing or leaving at short intervals from 
or for every European capital, and there was regular 
twice-a-day service to a score of the larger German 
cities. The scene may have duplicates elsewhere—tfive 
or ten years hence. That is the point I wish to make 
throughout: Germany has the jump on all the rest of 
Europe and in many instances is closely trailing the 
laurel path of the United States, with her quick and 
true eye for copying the best we do and make. 


A Teutonic Solemnity 


The Leipzig Trade Fair, held in permanent quarters 
twice a year, opened my eyes to Germany’s supreme 
effort to translate her mechanical energy and genius 
into a living force of overwhelming competition. 
Here is no lukewarm exposition or county fair, laying 
emphasis on livestock and “‘rube’”’ sideshows, but a 
stupendous and concerted effort on the part of a 
gigantic commercial ego to show what Germany can 
do. Nearly forty permanent buildings, with approx- 
imately a hundred acres of floor space, house every 
phase of German culture and progress, activity and 
industry. One of the largest buildings, in single-floor 
area, in the world is filled only with examples of many- 
tonned machinery—whirring, crunching, lifting, and 
shaping; functioning with the fine judgment and clear 
decision of a cunning brain. 

The Leipzig Fair is a Teutonic solemnity. Participa- 
tion is a sacred duty to business and Fatherland, a 
commercial pilgrimage of the faithful. It is the great 
trade event in Germany—in all Europe, for that 
matter—in which the masterpieces of 
German industry are displayed and ac- 


of the German High Seas Fleet scuttled at Scapa 
Flow after the surrender to the British. The scrapped 
steel has returned to the place of its conception, the 
Krupp smelting furnaces, to be reborn, converted into 
implements of peace. No more effective illustration 
could be offered of Germany’s feat of turning a decisive 
defeat in war into a peacetime victory. 

Germany’s conquests, whether in war or in peace, 
have rested firmly upon steel. And the making of 
every ton of steel requires two tons of coal. Hence it 
is not difficult to understand why the French sought 
to lay possessive hands upon the Ruhr and Saar 
Basins and how from this cause alone untamed Ger- 
many was crippled and brought to her knees. 


The Krupp W orks at Essen 


According to the terms of peace, French domination 
in the Saar will continue until 1935, when a plebiscite 
will be declared. It is a foregone conclusion that this 
step will result in favor of the Germans. Germany 
must then buy the territory back, keep the French 
steel industries supplied with fuel, and raise no tariff 
wall. Germany doubtless will accede to all these terms, 
for she needs the Saar to carry out her gigantic in- 
dustrial program. 

The Krupp Works at Essen had for more than a 
century before the war been the steel backbone of the 
nation, of her navy and of her armies. When Germany 
collapsed in defeat her giant of steel crashed with her, 
prostrated, useless. It was an appalling spectacle. 
One hundred thousand men and a fourth as many 
women, who had been born and bred amid steel and 
had worked all their lives in it; acres of almost human 
machinery and hundreds of thousands of tons of raw 
steel; vast mines and submarine plants—all found 
themselves without any excuse for being. 

Knowing only too well what had been Germany's 
source of iron strength and deadly wealth, allied engi- 
neers were installed in Essen in the rdéle of destroying 
angels. Two thousand machines weighing 12,000 tons, 
400 furnaces and installations, and 600,000 tools fell 
prey to complete demolition. The set-up value of 
razed property amounted to more than a hundred 
million dollars. 





claimed by everybody in the commercial 
world. All accommodations in Leipzig are 
sold out months in advance, and every 
forward-looking merchant, manufacturer, 
and economist in Germany either man- 
ages to visit the fair in person or sends a 
representative. What an incentive to 
effort, what an impetus to trade! 

Less than a year ago Dutch lighters 
brought back to the port of Essen the 
broken hopes of the German Empire. The 
cargoes consisted of scrap steel, remnants 
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Fabricating standard locomotives, ten 
at a time, in the Linke-Hoffmann- 
Lauchhammer plant in Breslau. 
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However, within the steel skeleton the spirit of 
Germania still breathed. The shops still remained— 
five square miles of them—and the army of workers 
stood idle at the gates. Out of the ruins sprang full- 
panoplied a new juggernaut of conquest. Built of the 
same imperishable steel that had almost won the war, 
it was now bent upon winning the peace. 


Research First, Then Production 


A careful survey of the immediate mechanical 
needs of Germany revealed that rolling stock, car 
wheels, steel rails, and agricultural machinery had 
suffered most. Research and designing engineers were 
set to work. Little by little Krupps woke to ever in- 
creasing action. New designs were created for mowing 
and reaping machines, steel plowshares, harrows and 
sowers, cultivators, hoeing and covering machines, 
potato planters and diggers. In addition there were 
motion-picture projectors, stainless steel, locomotives, 
trucks, and Diesel engines. All these first met the Ger- 
man demand, then began to find their way aboard new- 
built German ships into the world market. 

Germany in common with the rest of Europe had 
hitherto been supplied largely by America with these 
devices. And just as one department of American in- 
genuity had concentrated on the field of farming and 
harvesting implements and machinery, so had another 
concentrated on that of the cash register. But deter- 
mined and resourceful Krupp engineers have gone at 
the cash-register problem too, and with a will; with the 
result that to-day the product they designed is being 
produced in quantities sufficient to export and even to 
dispute the American supremacy which now obtains 
in this field. 
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A giant crankshaft, backbone of some huge Diesel 
motor, being worked under a 2,000-ton hammer 
at Dortmund. 


I have yet to be convinced there is anything sinister 
in Germany’s challenge. She is just the same as any 
other arch egotist, so immersed in her own welfare 
that she does not even see the toes of others standing 
in her path. She has the fixed idea that she is born to 
win some day, and she intends to do it despite an oc- 
casional and severe defeat, which she chooses to call 
‘“a lesson.” 


Nosing Out Great Britain 


The time is past when anyone should seriously worry 
over Germany’s ability to pay her reparations debts 
as they are now fixed by the Young Plan. Aside from 
the probability that Germany is well able to pay 
privately and governmentally the sums demanded of 
her, we learn that $1,179,000,000 of American money 
were loaned Germany, $383,000,000 of which went 
to the government. Counter to these figures stand 
$1,990,000,000 that Germany has paid in reparations 
up to January of this year. Thus we find the net 
difference between money that poured from America 
into Germany and that which she has been called 
upon to pay in reparations is less than a billion 
dollars. 

On the other hand, when we contemplate the finan- 
cial plights of the victors and some of the giganti- 
debts they have incurred and, like Germany, must 
pay, it would almost seem that the vanquished coun- 
try was not altogether the worst financial sufferer. 
The funded war debts owing America by European 
nations amount at this writing to more than eleven 
billion dollars, with a total funded interest of nearly 
two billions. The funded interest of the three heaviest 
war losers — France, England, and Italy — alone 
amounts to approximately what Germany has 
managed to pay in reparations during the same period! 
In the face of the accrued interest (nearly a billion 
dollars) of France’s war debt and her armament bud- 
get of half a billion—to deduce a single concrete ex- 
ample—Germany is under no more excessive strain 
than her neighbors who ‘‘won the war.” 

All things considered, Germany has an undoubted 
advantage over her European competitors. When we 
come to add, to the facts I have enumerated or touched 
upon, the healthy state of her industries, her priceless 
solidarity and will to win, her willingness to work, 
and a national genius in the direction of frugality and 
thrift, we find Germany in a position to discharge her 
financial obligations and meet the world trade, despite 
the pessimistic forecasts of German industrialists and 
economists. 

Finally, in proof of this contention, I offer the most 
significant and irrefutable fact of all. The volume of 
exports from Germany during the first six months of 
1928 was even greater than Great Britain’s. Germany 
to-day stands second in rank (the United States being 
first) among the world’s exporters. 

In conclusion, I say: Watch Germany—but be sure 
that you work while you watch! 
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The Corner Grocer 


talks about 


chain-store COMPETITION 


to FREEMAN TILDEN 





firmly convinced that I am a profiteer; that 
I have laid away vast sums of money, well 
hidden from the revenue collectors, as the result of 
charging all the traffic would bear-—-and then some. It 
wouldn’t be any use to take them through the pages 
of Dun’s and Bradstreet’s and show them that the 
mortality in the business of selling groceries is about 
the same as the death rate among day-old chicks 
bought at the five-and-ten. I’ve forgotten how many 
grocery firms fail up in the first year of business, but 
I think grocers hold all records in this pastime. 

Take this town of ours, for example. My father, with 
a partner, started this store in 1884. The partner was 
discouraged at the end of a few years, and my father 
bought him out. The business has been. in the family 
ever since. There were two other “general stores” 
here when my father started, and these are still doing 
business. I suppose not less than fifteen others have 
opened up since 1884, and not one is left. 

We have two chain stores, both started since 1927; 
so that will give you a notion of the size of our town. 
You can pretty nearly reckon the population of a 
place by the number of grocery and provision stores 
it has. Clothing and hardware and other things folks 
may send away for, or journey to the city to buy; but 
usually they get their food where they live. 


A Lady Who Nearly Exploded 


Well, as I said, the three grocery stores that were 
in business here forty-five years ago are still in busi- 
ness at the old stands; and the fifteen or more that 
popped in between then and now popped out again. 
I should think that would mean two things: first, that 
there can’t be a fortune in the business; and second, 
that there is a know-how in the business that doesn’t 
appear on the surface. 

But to come back to what I said first, about a 
popular idea that we grocers, and myself in particular, 
are profiteers. I know how 
this feeling arises in some 
cases. A lady came in the 
other day and, after pinching 
some Imperial Valley cante- 
loupes until she nearly put 
holes in them—it’s no use 
explaining that you can’t tell 
whether they are good that 
way—asked the price. Thev 
were twenty-five cents apiece; 


N SPITE of anything I could say, too many 
E 2 of the folks in my town will always be 











Mest of us who live in great 
cities know little of what is going on in 
lesser communities, yet fresh blood for 
our various activities comes from them 
and they are large consumers. These 
homely, first-hand observations give an 
unusual insight into some aspects of 
small-town life and small-town trade. 


it was early in the season. She nearly exploded. She 
had just had a letter from a cousin in California say- 
ing that she (the cousin) was buying nice canteloupes 
for ten cents apiece. 

The fact that these of mine had been shipped nearly 
two thousand miles, and had been paying profits to no 
less than three handlers before I saw them, hadn’t 
occurred to her. Nor did I tell her what was the truth— 
that if it weren’t for wanting to keep what my custom- 
ers call for, I’d just as soon see Satan coming through 
the door as a crate of canteloupes. What’s the use? 

All this, by way of prelude, is not for the purpose of 
apologizing for trying to make a profit out of my busi- 
ness, or to “‘make a poor mouth,” as my father used to 
say. If I hadn’t been able to make a decent profit, 
from working ten or twelve hours a day during these 
years, I wouldn’t be here now. And further, I don’t 
mind saying that I have created a pretty good estate 
and can retire when I please—which will be when they 
retire me feet foremost. I like my work; I’ve always 
liked it since I started sweeping the store and unpack- 
ing canned goods for my dad; and a man who retires 
from work he likes is like the spare tire on the rear of 
your car—the rubber deteriorates faster than those 
that are doing the whirling. 

But the interesting part of it is that a good bit 
of the money I have laid away didn’t come from the 
store at all. It came from investments—and in one 
case by accident. True, it can be traced back to the 
store, but in a queer way. 

I had a customer years ago, a ne’er-do-well sort of 
man, who farmed a little and teamed a little and was 
always behind. He got into me, as the saying is, for 
a good-sized bill. He wasn’t dishonest—just shiftless. 
Ile came in one day and said he was going to leave 
town. The bank would take his run-down place for the 
mortgage, and his furniture wasn’t worth moving. 
He said he was sorry he couldn’t pay me; maybe if he 
had luck he would, some day; but anyway, to show 
his good will he was going to turn over to me a little 
piece of land he happened to own clear. 

Fact was, it was worthless 
and he hadn’t been able 
to mortgage it. I laughed and 
said he needn’t mind—if he 
got the money sometime he 
could send it to me. But he 
insisted his conscience would 
be clearer if I took the land 
and allowed something for it 
against the bill. I rather liked 
Fred, so I credited fifty dollars 
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(which I thought fifty-one dollars more than the land 
was worth) against his debt. 

I woke up to the fact in 1917 that this land had 
grown a fine crop of wood of a kind that the govern- 
ment was in great need of, and the government agents 
set a price on it that was about twice what I would 
have asked even had I known its value. Those were 
great days. We were all profiteering then, a good many 
of us without intending to. Fred had not been heard 
of for fifteen years. The money was such a windfall 
that I would have treated him right if I had known 
where he was. The least I could do was to cross out his 
debt from my memory; it had been written off the 
books long before. 


The Cash and Carry System 


My business is just about the exact opposite of that 
done by my chain-store competitors. Theirs is cash 
over the counter. Mine is—well, you’d be surprised 
to see how little cash comes over my counter some 
days. Some of my customers pay weekly, some 
monthly; some have to be prodded, and some would 
never forgive me if I pushed them. The most impor- 
tant part of my business, the end I couldn’t delegate 
to anyone else, is the understanding of the psychology 
of my customers. I'd almost say there are no two alike. 

I don’t have to tell you that my prices are based 
on the fact that I “carry” most of my people for 
longer or shorter periods. I apologize to nobody for 
this. It is as legitimate as the charging of interest in 
government bonds. I admit that it works an injustice 
on the cash paver; still, I can show you that the in- 
justice in dollars and cents is really not great. Yet I 
blame no townsman or townswoman for trading at 
the chain stores if they pay cash over the counter. I 
have just the same smile for them, on the street, as 
when they traded with me. I don’t think they are 
saving as much as they think they are; in some cases 
I don’t think they are saving anything. This isn’t 
prejudice. I’ll tell you how I know, a little farther on. 

But long before the chain stores came to town I 
started the practice of giving a little discount for cash 
purchases, in a way not to arouse antagonism or 
jealousy. I made no fixed rule, but it was understood 
among my clerks that they should /ong-change those 
who came in, paid cash, and carried their own. If the 
total came to two dollars and ten cents we would ring 
up two dollars, unless the goods were something on 
which the margin was small or, like sugar, nonexistent. 
It has been fair, and it has done us a world of good. 


This Word “Service” 


The only objector was an old prim spinster, not rich 
but proud and sensitive, who wouldn’t accept the dis- 
count. She flung her head back, and her eyes had 
sparks in them. ‘‘I don’t accept charity!” she said. 
We tried to explain that it wasn’t charity. But she 
would take no discount. 

You see, I hold the idea that I have a right to make a 
profit out of this business, but I also owe a duty to the 
town. I don’t wish any bouquets handed to me for this 
attitude. It is the only attitude for a man who wants 
to look other people in the eye and enjoy an un- 
troubled slumber. I don’t like the word “service” any 
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more. It has been overworked and oversmirked. We 
advertise regularly in our local paper and never use 
the word. I don’t allow the word to be used in the 
store. We sell groceries and provisions and make a 
profit from the sale. If we “serve’”’ anybody, that is 
what we are in business for, and there is no merit in 
that. We have a selfish interest in pleasing, in satisfy- 
ing, in giving the most we can give for the price. 

It helps a heap to be friendly and sympathetic. 
I mean real friendliness and sympathy, not the pro- 
fessional, for-revenue-only kind. This is a state of 
mind. You don’t have to be a simpleton about it. 
There are always people, unhappily, who will “ work’’ 
you if they can. But you can spot these. I’m con- 
vinced that people need friendliness and that they 
thrive on it. 

One of the rules in our place is that we always have 
“time.” It’s funny about that. If you get to thinking 
that you are rushed you get snappish and short. You 
“‘haven’t time.” That’s absurd! Of course you have 
time to be human. Why exaggerate the importance of 
business, which is merely a tool in the workshop of 
human happiness? Why take an attitude that frus- 
trates your purpose? I’m glad to say we are always 
pretty busy. But busy people are those that have the 
time for human intercourse, usually. 

Another duty we all owe our town—and this is the 
sort that people are likely to forget because it is not 
spectacular—is tolerance and understanding. We ought 
to be willing to look a little beyond appearances. Ill 
tell you what I mean, with a concrete example. 


A Hundred Good Cigars 


Every Christmas, for the past dozen years, I get a 
box of a hundred good cigars, a gift from somebody 
who never signs his name. But I know who the giver is. 
On the day before Christmas, year after year, a mes- 
senger comes into my store with that box of cigars. 
Fifteen years ago there was a man here in town who 
owed me a lot of money. He owed everybody. He got 
good wages, was sober, had a wife who seemed to be 
thrifty; but still he was always behind. He was a 
close-mouthed fellow, and nobody knew much about 
the family. 

Finally I told him I couldn’t allow him any more 
credit. Most of the other merchants had already shut 
down on him. One of the other storekeepers confided 
to me that he believed Jackson (that wasn’t his name) 
was putting his money in the savings bank somewhere, 
instead of paying his bills. It did look, on the outside, 
as though Jackson was a “beat.’”’ But there was some- 
thing about the man’s clear gray eyes that convinced 
me that he meant to be honest. 

After we stopped his credit, he still bought a few 
things for cash in our store. When I met him he 
looked at me in an embarrassed way and always 
seemed to be on the verge of confiding something. One 
of the merchants threatened to garnishee and so got a 
couple of dollars a week, by agreement, from Jackson's 


‘employer. The rest of us didn’t do anything. In the 


old melodramas, the town merchant is always holding 
a mortgage over some poor widow and grinding the 
noses of the orphans; but my experience is that the 
merchants in this town hate to take proceedings 
against anyone, even when they feel aggrieved. 
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THE CORNER 


One day Jackson came in and asked if he could speak 
with me. The first things he said, with tears in his eyes, 
was, ‘‘ My sister just died.” 

I didn’t know he had a sister. Then it came out that 
he had a twin sister, to whom he was extraordinarily 
attached. She lived near Chicago. She had been des- 
perately ill for two years, had had one operation after 
another; and this chap had been trying to pay for 
them. You may say, and perhaps rightly, that he had 
no right to tax us merchants for the benefit of his sister. 
But considering his great love, it was human: maybe 
it was one of those things that can’t be judged by 
ordinary standards. 

He went on: “I’ve got the offer of a much better job 
in Clarenceville. I intend to pay everybody in full, 
with interest. I’m free now to do it, and my wife will 
help me. If you and the other merchants will just give 
me time, I'll pay.” 

I was so impressed that I not only said he could take 
his time but that I’d speak with the rest. I even went 
so far as to lend him a little money to move with. 
Next day I kicked myself for being a boob. But to 
make the story short, I was justified. Jackson paid 
dollar for dollar, with interest. He got into the con- 
tracting business later and is a prosperous man. 

I’ve seen him only twice in five years, but each time 
he said, with tears in his eyes, “‘I wish there was some- 
thing I could do for you.” I answered, ‘Bless your 
heart, you have done something for me, Jackson—a 
good deal.”” He nodded and said, ‘I know what you 
mean.” That was all. What I meant, and what he 
understood, was that he had given me more confidence 
in human nature. 

Mind, I wouldn't take a chance on everybody, just 
because of that experience. There are some people who 
are no good, and never will be any good. But I do say, 
“Look in your man’s eye, and if you see a speck of 
honesty there, give him a chance. And put yourself in 
the frame of mind so that you won’t miss the speck, if 
it’s there.” 


Knocked Out in the First Round 


You’d like to know how we old-line merchants are 
meeting the competition of the chain stores? My 
experience was more personal than most. It was a 
queer thing. I have two boys, and as they were growing 
up I had a feeling that I’d like them some day to suc- 
ceed me in this store. In 1925 the older boy was nine- 
teen. I had already been thinking a good deal about 
the chain groceries. I knew it was only a matter of time 
before they invaded our town. How was I going to 
meet them? There was only one way, and that was 
to study their methods and apply them, so far as my 
conditions would permit. 

I said to my older boy one night, “‘ Jack, 1 want you 
to help me run the store. You say you like the business. 
and you can be as much use in the world here as any- 
where. But I’ve got an idea. Why don’t you get a job 
with one of these chain groceries down in the city, and 
learn their game?” 

Jack liked the idea, and he had no trouble in getting 
a job. He knew something about the business, and he 
had a pleasing personality. Within a year he was 
managing a store in the city suburbs, young as he was. 
We figured that one year more would be enough; then 
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he could come back here and take hold with me. Then 
I got the shock of my life. 

Jack came home over a Sunday and said that the 
job of district manager had been offered him, at a fine 
salary. I honestly think if I had asked Jack not to 
take that job but to come back to me, he would have 
done it. But I couldn’t do that. So I told him to carve 
out his future for himself. In my first contest with the 
chain store I got knocked out in the first round. Never- 
theless, I had learned something. 


The Chain Store Comes to Town 


In 1927 Jack came to see me, and his face showed 
that he was sorely troubled. ‘‘T hate to tell you, father,” 
he said, “‘that our people are going to open a store in 
this town. I haven’t slept a wink for two nights, think- 
ing of it. Of course, I can’t do anything about it. And 
then, if it wasn’t my company that opened up here, 
it would be another, wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course it would, Jack,” I told him. “It was 
bound to happen sooner or later. Don’t you worry 
about that.” 

“T knew you'd say that, Father. But I can’t help 
worrying. I hate to see it happen here. They’re bound 
to hurt you.” 

“T don’t admit that,” I said. “You are seeing it 
from your angle. I’ve been getting ready for it, and 
you ve been helping me. Open up as soon as you want 
to. No hard feelings at all.’”’ 

Jack tried to look at it in that light, but he couldn’t. 
His enthusiasm for his job had convinced him that he 
was part of an invincible army, which would crush all 
competition. 

Well, there are two chain stores in town now, in our 
line, and I am not crushed yet. My younger boy is a 
partner with me, and though Arthur isn’t so quick and 
forceful as Jack, he is alive all the time. My business is 
bigger than when the first chain store came. The chains 
have put new life into me. They forced me to re- 
organize my ideas and my methods. 

I admit the chains had me a little scared when they 
first came, despite my brave words. I’m no longer 
afraid of them. If you won’t misunderstand me, I'll 
add that I even have a little contempt for them. Why? 
I don’t think the people who work the chains get the 
fun out of merchandising that we fellows do. Theirs is 
fast, hard work—in, out, ring-it-up, and what-next. 
Our customers hang around, bother us, kill time, talk 
about nothings; and we enjoy the relationship. You 
can make business depressing by speeding it up at 
the expense of the human element. 


Something More Than Corn Flakes 


Another reason I have—and you may say I’m 
wrong. But I don’t believe the chain stores make as 
much money as they should, considering the way they 
have discarded all elements in favor of speed, pep, and 
selling. There’s a human element involved. People 
don’t do the things they ought to do according to 
laboratory rules. If you figure on price alone, my 
customers ought to buy their corn flakes over at the 
chain grocery. They undersell me. But my customers 
go on buying of me. Are they fools? No. I give them 
something more than corn flakes. 








Frances Perkins: 


industrial (CRUSADER 


by INIS WEED JONES 





RANCES PERKINS, head of New York’s 

state department of labor, guards the 
=! safety of four million wage earners and 
=| directs a departmental staff of some 
seventeen hundred people. 

Looking well to the lives of its workers is one of the 
state’s most vital functions, ramifying into every 
section of the commonwealth, affecting the well-being 
of millions of people and the increased productivity of 
all its industries. This work is, indeed, the social index 
of an epoch. Less than any other governmental de- 
partment can it suffer being turned over to political 
henchmen as a reward for zealous campaign service. 

The direction of this work requires first-hand knowl- 
edge of industry, vision to draft workable laws, 
natural leadership and a special technique to get them 
passed, judicial temper to administer them properly, 
great skill in adjusting bitter difference of opinion, and 
executive talent to direct efficiently a huge staff. 
The sum of these talents, so hard to find in one person, 
constitutes men’s definition of a statesman. 











The Triangle Shirtwaist Fire 


Because it is difficult from outside to visualize the 
work of our state departments most of us do not realize 
either the demand or the opportunities for “‘a new 
type of professionally minded public servant” in our 
state departments of labor. But Frances Perkins 
caught some inkling of this need twenty years ago 
when as a New England college girl she pacified a 
shocked conventional household as best she could, 
asked no further allowance from her well-to-do family, 
and went to work on a mere stipend for the New York 
Consumers’ League. Gayly pawning her watch when 
necessary, she spent two years inspecting cellar baker- 
ies, laundries, needle trades, and other industries, 
gaining a first-hand knowledge of working conditions 
that was later to stand her in good stead. 

It was a terrible fire, the Triangle Shirtwaist fire, 
in 1911, that set the full current of her energies in one 
direction. The depth of her feeling that spring after- 
noon as she stood utterly helpless with hundreds of 
others on Washington Square and watched a madden- 
ing holocaust in which 146 girls were burned, smoth- 
ered, or crushed to death through lack of fire preven- 
tion caused all other interests to give way before her 
passionate desire to help right such conditions. 


“Never,” she says, “shall I forget that cold sinking 
feeling at the pit of my stomach as I watched those 
girls clinging to life on the window ledges until, their 
clothing in flames, they leaped to their death from the 
ninth floor of that loft building. No ladders could 
save them; no water could reach them. Those who 
did not jump were burned or smothered to death in 
piled-up masses behind a locked factory door. 

“The only people who could tell us how, exactly, 
to prevent such tragedies were the safety engineers. 
We had only a few such men in those days, in the 
employ of the casualty companies.” 

The whole city was inexpressibly revolted. Public 


opinion expressed itself in a committee on safety, of 


which Miss Perkins was made secretary. Their efforts 
secured a legislative act creating the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, whose state-wide 
survey Miss Perkins helped make and direct. The 
Commission’s report, shocking to all who read it, re- 
sulted in the preferment of charges against the state 
department of labor, thirty-two bills for the protec- 
tion of industrial workers, and a new epoch in the 
labor law in New York state. 

The passage of the bills marked one of the stubborn- 
est struggles that have ever been enacted in the State 
House at Albany. Now that the heat of battle has died 
down, now that the better manufacturers advocate the 
highest degree of safety as a profit-paying policy, the 
opposition to the bills stands out as incredibly stupid. 
But nobody knew then that the elimination of acci- 
dents would increase production. 

Manufacturers and real-estate owners whose build- 
ings would have to be fireproofed hurried hot-foot to 
Albany, voluble in their alarm and indignation over 
public interference with their private affairs. They es- 
tablished high-powered lobbyists to fight the bills. 
“Instructed” legislators, fearful of their rich con- 
stituents’ displeasure, and honest but narrow-minded 
representatives skillfully buried bills in committee. 
Heaven and earth had to be moved to get them out. 
They were tabled, or vitiated by mischief-making 
amendments, and their passage was continually 
clogged. 

In short, every maneuver known to political strat- 
egy was practiced to defeat these bills; but their de- 
fenders contended with equal zeal. The most effective 
of them all was young Frances Perkins. She did not 
bring to the contest just a love of social justice; she 


Reber welfare work has been a long battle against prejudice, shortsighted 
and miserly employers, carelessness, and lack of cooperation among the laborers 
themselves. Frances Perkins has devoted her life to it and now, as New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, has the safety of millions of workers in her hands. 
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FRANCES PERKINS: 


Frances Perkins has made the welfare of 
the laborer at home and at his job her life 
work. Despite the handicap of skirts she 
has attained the most important labor post 
to be had from any governor—New York 
State Industrial Commissioner. 


brought a practical knowledge of working conditions 
and no end of cogent illustrations. But unless you 
“know the ropes” and have a way with people you 
get short shrift in a legislative session. She set out to 
learn the difficult business of getting unpopular bills 
enacted into laws. She had to familiarize herself with 
the interests, the personal bias and record of every 
member of both houses, to master legislative proce- 
dure, to search out and get in touch with constituents 
who would bring friendly pressure to bear upon these 
gentlemen. 


Bringing Pressure to Bear 


Quietly dressed in tailored suit and tricorn hat—a 
hat that was to become almost as familiar around 
Albany as a certain gubernatorial brown derby—she 
began to study the legislature. Poised, possessed of 
common sense, a rippling sense of humor, and a keen 
but kindly intelligence, she came to be generally liked 
by legislators. 

“Sure, I like yer ways,” said “Big Tim” Sullivan, 
senator from the Bowery. “Yez can tell whin a man is 
lyin’ but ye nivver show it.” 

The two years before the Triangle fire she had spent 
working for the Fifty-four Hour Bill for Women and 
Children. After saving its life again and again she 
finally got it through the Senate and before the As- 
sembly. There the legislators “spoke her fair,”’ prom- 
ised everything in good time. Still, they did not put 
the bill to vote. Uneasy waiting. . . . 

Then on the final evening of the session, when the 
Assembly was bustling through last-minute business, 
they passed the bill—but with a crafty amendment 
exempting women and children in canneries; too late, 
they were confident, to get this new measure through 
the Senate. 

Well, better that than nothing! 

Waylaying “ Big Tim” Sullivan, who with his cousin 
Christy was leaving to catch the eight o’clock boat 
down to New York, Frances Perkins converted him 
to a half-loaf plan. Could he at this late hour get this 
amended bill before the Senate and line up his friends? 
He could. He did. And departed for the pier. But, 
alas, when the voting started, without the presence of 
the big stick, some of his cohorts began to waver and 
fall back. Defeat was imminent; the bill was going to 
be two votes short. The delight of the enemy was 
uproarious. 

Dear God, after two long years of work! What to 
do? A flash—a swift inspiration! Could she get “Big 
lim” and his cousin back? Swiftly she slipped out of 
the din and telephoned the steamship company. Had 
the boat gone? No. Would they apprise the Senator 


di his cousin of the crisis and bid them return post- 
laste? 
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Outwardly calm, she watched friends of the bill 
hold up the voting by a noisy filibuster while the 
senator and his cousin sped back up Capitol Hill. 
The taxi broke down, but the filibuster held! Up the 
long steep grade the two men panted, arriving gasping 
and empurpled, but in time to carry the amended 
Fifty-four Hour Bill to victory. 

The friends Miss Perkins had made, the resourceful- 
ness she had shown, give one some idea of the strength 
she could bring to bear the following two years on 
“the thirty-two bills.” One of the most important 
of these was the safety bill designed to protect workers 
in buildings more than three stories high from disasters 
like the Triangle fire. 


Work of the Department 


That she was a foe of no little skill the real-estate 
interests soon realized, but they were all unprepared 
for such swift generalship as hers, when, shocked to a 
conviction that they were bringing unfair financial 
pressure to bear in certain legislative quarters, she 
proceeded to outwit them by her keen and lively 
tactics. Certainly leadership and political skill are as a 
sword and buckler to the head of a labor department. 

It is not just the enforcement of safety laws that 
makes the work of the New York state department of 
labor the complexus it is, but many other things, 
especially the modifying and extending of the law to 
meet the varied and changing conditions of industry. 
This task was enormously facilitated when the de- 
partment was given quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial power—an authority that was soon to be ques- 
tioned and destined to be contested for ten years. The 
work of the department is divided into sections, the 
most important of which are: 
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Bureaus: inspection, workmen’s compensation, 
women in industry, statistics and information. Di- 
visions: codes, industrial hygiene, public employment, 
mediation and arbitration. And finally the Industrial 
Board. 

When in 1919 a vacancy occurred on the Industrial 
Commission—at that time a body of five officers, 
instead of one, directed the state’s labor work— 
Governor Smith, with his gift for selecting the right 
person for the right place, appointed Frances Perkins 
to sit with this group of men, some of whom were old 
enough to be her father. It is characteristic of her that 
the first thing she did was privately to make a list of 
ten things that she wanted to accomplish for one or 
another of these bureaus. In view of the fact that as a 
member of the Committee on Safety she had signed 
her name to the charges preferred against the depart- 
ment of labor, her appointment was not without its 
humor—or its difficulties, for one of less tact. But 
fairness of spirit gradually made these men her staunch 
friends. 


Fighting in the Courts 


Likewise it won her the codperation of employers. 
Her attitude of taking it for granted that at heart the 
employer is quite as humane as anyone else was sooth- 
ing to exacerbated sensibilities. Then, too, thousands 
of factory inspections had given her a practical under- 
standing of their problems that enabled her intelli- 
gently to help modify hard-and-fast legislation to fit 
special cases. 

If she was scrupulously fair in such matters she was 
equally immovable where a principle was at stake. 
During the ten years she served in the labor depart- 
ment her adamant determination to secure the greatest 
possible well-being for industrial employees never 
permitted a manufacturer to make encroachments on a 
law once it was established, nor to defeat her plans 
for the extension of health and safety regulations. 

The following is an example of the brilliant and sus- 
tained defense she made of outposts once they were 


won. High factory structures had already been safe- 
guarded by legislation following the Triangle fire. 
Then, after a fearful fire in Binghamton, New York, 
where workers had been roasted alive on the fire es- 
capes of a low building, the Industrial Commission, 
under a fusillade of protest by manufacturers, adopted 
a rule requiring the somewhat costly but absolutely 
necessary fireproofing of low factory buildings. 

Now certain manufacturing interests that ques- 
tioned the quasi-legislative powers of the Commission 
had been lying in wait for a case where the owner was 
rich enough to test it. This was done when the Acme 
Steel Company questioned the validity of this ruling; 
and the lower court sustained the contention of the 
manufacturers. 

Imperturbable, tireless, Commissioner Perkins 
fought for the department’s right to make safety 
rulings. For ten years she maintained this position 
while the case was wangled through the courts. Fi- 
nally it reached the supreme court, where by good for- 
tune our present Secretary of State, Col. Henry 
Stimson, a man who, as Miss Perkins happily says, 
“has a New England conscience that fairly aches him,” 
argued the case and won the department’s right to 
make needed safety rulings. 

Although at present the department of labor seems 
to be secure in this right to guard the lives of the 
workers, the opposition are dying hard and have now 
taken their case to the court of appeals. 

Ten years of conflict! A good measure of the staying 
powers required in this department. Ten years, too, it 
required to accomplish the ten objectives Miss Per- 
kins set out to win when she joined the Industrial 


The main room after the Triangle fire, in 
which one hundred and forty-six girls met 
death behind a locked door or were killed 
attempting to jump to safety from the 
ninth floor of the flaming building. 
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FRANCES PERKINS: 


The gruesome aftermath of the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Fire in New York. Miss 
Perkins witnessed the frightful tragedy. 
The horror of what she saw that March 
day in 1911 shaped her subsequent career. 


Commission. Each one meant a slow, tiresome pro- 
cedure—either the gradual attrition of seemingly im- 
movable forces or a division of the enemy. 

The first problem Commissioner Perkins attacked 
after Governor Roosevelt appointed her head of the 
department in 1929 was the exposure of workers to 
radium that slowly kills through destruction of the 
tissues. At the same time she has been working for 
adequate protection and compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases from the use of new chemicals in 
industry. 

Let us turn now to Miss Perkins’ work in the de- 
partment’s court of appeals for disputed accident 
awards, known as the Industrial Board, of which 
Governor Smith made her head in 1921. It is a task 
that wrings the heart, this facing the endless stream of 
crippled workers, widows, and orphans with the lack- 
luster eyes of sorrow, discouragement, or defeat. The 
number of workers injured annually in this country is 
estimated in the 1928 Annual of the National Safety 
Council at 3,000,000; the number killed at 26,000. 
The direct and indirect accident loss to manufacturers 
is probably more than $5,000,000,000. New York, our 
largest industrial state, has about 384,006 workers 
injured annually. 

These figures represent a sum total of sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and loss that stagger the human mind. The com- 
pensation law with its “‘rough but speedy justice” 
has a definite schedule of awards—so much for a 
hand, an eye, a leg, a life. Definite injuries like these 
can be quickly settled. But thousands of difficult 
contested cases arise, that have to be brought to the 
Industrial Board for final settlement. Endless the 
baffling questions that have to be decided! Was the 
injured worker’s disability, for example, due to some 
recent injury or some earlier accident? Did or did not 
the injury merely light up some latent tendency that 
would sooner or later have manifested itself anyhow? 


Other States Fall Into Line 


The conflict of opinion among the workers—those 
who bless Miss Perkins for her tenderness, and those 
pretenders and malingerers who get short shrift— 
creates a tornado area around her. She is their 
beautiful lady or a grim force, according to their for- 
tunes. An Italian, frustrated in his efforts, exclaimed 
with scornful gesture, ‘‘ Aw, da big boss! She speak me 
da best, but she do me da worst!” But the pretenders 
are few. The state department of labor is known, 
among other things, as an honest organization strain- 
ing its utmost to give relief to the sorely afflicted. 

The influence of Miss Perkins’ work is not, however, 
limited to New York state. So quietly she influences 
the law that only the student of industrial legislation 
can quite appreciate the national significance of her 
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work. Many of the leading industrial states, like 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, Massachusetts, 
and Illinois, are copying the requirements of New 
York state law that she is constantly extending to 
meet industrial hazards. Not only that, but the group 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
known as “The Hoover Committee” have used the 
New York State code and law as the basis of their 
industrial building codes and specifications for safe 
stairways, fire escapes, and fireproof materials. — 

When Governor Roosevelt began casting about for a 
suitable labor head he found many who had one or 
several of the special talents required for this difficult 
office. But he found only one who possessed them all— 
the requisite knowledge of industrial conditions, the 
imagination to envision new codes, the generalship to 
defend them, the judicial temper to administer them, 
the executive ability to direct all the bureaus, and, 
last but not least, freedom from all personal bias. 
That one was Frances Perkins. 

Quite humbly Miss Perkins hesitated before accept- 
ing the appointment. She discussed it with her hus- 
band, Paul Wilson, from whom she had gained much 
of her early knowledge of state functions; and with her 
small daughter (for it meant curtailing a rich personal 
life, many absences on trips throughout the state, 
always bringing home heavy brief cases of work). 
Also, she searched herself. Would she be equal to the 
entire administration of all these bureaus? 

She consulted, too, with friends and critics. They 
would not hear of refusal. A thousand strong they 
acclaimed the wisdom of the governor’s choice at a 
luncheon in honor of her appointment. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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A sardine fisherman of Con- 
carneau. When the fleet sets 
sail from the curious old 
walled town its gayly colored 
boats remind one of a pirate 
band setting out for a raid. 





both countries too often form indelible 
impressions from the two cities. Particu- 
larly true is it of Americans who take the first boat 
train for Paris and there form their first ideas in a 
place which is not representative of the whole. 

For those landing, as do most, at one of the Channel 
ports, a back door into Paris stands invitingly open. 
Having passed in, what one sees will never be for- 
gotten. This back door is Normandy and Brittany. 
It is impossible to speak of both these lovely provinces 
here. For the person who lands at Cherbourg the fol- 
lowing outline of a trip will prove useful. The ideal 
way is to go by automobile—either in one’s own car, 
brought over by steamer, or in a car rented for the 
trips. Train and char-a-banc, however, are almost as 
pleasant. 

Go first to Coutances, then Avranches, Mont St. 
Michel, Dol, St. Malo, Dinard, Dinan, and St. Brieuc 
(as a center for interesting excursions), then jump 
across to Douarnenez, Quimper, Pont- 
l’Abbé, Concarneau, Quimperlé, quickly 


ARIS is no more France than New York 
2 is the United States. And yet visitors to 














A Breton peasant at his home 
near Quimper. His wide- 
brimmed hat and short smock 
remind one of his Gaelic an- 
cestry. The deep imagination, 
religious sentiment, and mel- 
ancholy are likewise very rem- 
iniscent of the Emerald Isle. 


“On this granite land walks 
a primitive race of men, fine 
as pebbles.” A hardy fisher- 
man from Douarnenez. His 
face evidences many stubborn 
battles with wind and tide. 








through Hennebont to Auray and Carnac. 
From here one may proceed direct to Paris 
through Rennes, Le Mans, and Chartres, or 
after Rennes turn south for a trip through 
the Loire and the chateau country. 

In lower Brittany the people still speak 
the Breton tongue. Inland are the famous 
stone monuments surviving side by side 
with Breton costume, folklore, and habit. 
The province is not an architectural cen- 
ter, and for this very reason the charm of 
both country and people is all the more 
apparent and all the more French. The 
visitor cannot but feel slowly pervading his 
veins a sense of quiet and peace due to the 
fact that he is living in a place where 
people and country are in absolute harmony. 
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Breton fishermen of the fa- 
mous Concarneau fleet, un- 
loading part of a large catch 
of tuna. The fish are brought 
from the larger boats, two 
of which are shown in the 
background, and then taken 
to the canneries in Concar- 
neau. One may not properly 
see and love such towns on 
a hurried visit. Leisure of 
pace both in mind and body 
is essential above all else. 
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Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, who reached the north 
pole on April 6, 1909, and Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who came 
within two degrees of the 
south pole in January of that 
year. For centuries men have 
sought to conquer these froz- 
en wastes; to-day we hear 
much of Byrd, Wilkins, and 
Mawson and of their antarc- 
tic exploits. Mr. Hanson, an 
explorer in his own right, ex- 
plains the real significance of 
their endeavors. 





be surprised to hear that this flight, 
which has already begun to relegate his 
other aerial ventures from Little America 
to the limbo of forgotten things, was not 
nearly so important to geographers as 
was his last flight eastward, which was 
made at the special request of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society and neglected 
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EVER before has there been so widespread 

‘= in interest in polar exploration as to-day, 

and probably never before have the real 

.E| issues at stake been so obscured. Modern 

publicity has been so thoroughly applied to the work 

of explorers that the aims of these men and the value 
of their work have been largely lost sight of. 

The critical historian will assign explorers to their 
proper places on the basis of results achieved, of 
actual new material added to the total of our knowl- 
edge, regardless of the amount of newspaper space 
their exploits commanded and of the number and 
intensity of the thrills they furnished the public. 

Rear Admiral Byrd’s flight to the south pole, for 
instance, was utterly unimportant if considered as an 
end in itself—and as such it is quite commonly re- 
garded by laymen. It was of tremendous importance, 
however, as a means to an end. And most laymen will 











by the press as an anticlimax. 

Why do such men as Byrd, Wilkins, 
and Mawson explore? The question is not new. It 
was asked many centuries ago, when the ancient 
vikings sailed to Greenland and America; and it was 
answered so well then, by the Norseman who wrote 
The Mirror, that I can hardly add to his remarks. 
Nansen gives the following translation of the passage 
in his In Northern Mists: 


If you wish to know what men seek in this land or why they 
journey thither at so great danger to their lives, then it is the 
threefold nature of man which draws him thither. One part 
of him is emulation and desire for fame, for it is man’s nature 
to go where there is likelihood of great danger and to make 
himself famous thereby. Another part is the desire for knowl- 
edge, for it is man’s nature to wish to know and see those 
parts of which he has heard, and to find out whether they are 
as it was told him or not. The third part is the desire for gain, 
seeing that men seek after riches in every place where they 
learn that profit is te be had, even though there be great 
danger in it. 
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WHAT USE ANTARCTIC 


Only the second of these reasons is of vital impor- 
tance to the world in general, for the lasting achieve- 
ments of any research worker, be he epic explorer or 
plodding bacteriologist, are directly in proportion to 
his curiosity. The first is of passing importance, for 
a man wins glory—at least the unstable kind that 
results from newspaper publicity—in proportion to 
the thrills he furnishes the public. And the third is 
none of our business. 

The important work to be done in Antarctica may 
conveniently be divided into three overlapping classi- 
fications. 

The first includes principally the testing and devel- 
opment, under special conditions to be found near the 
south pole, of a mass of scientific ideas that we have 
and apply in our daily life. 

The second classification resolves itself into a matter 
of taking stock. It is important that we know what 
resources we have, be the parties concerned and in- 
dividual merchant or the whole human race. Finding 
out what there is on our last unknown continent 
is a job for the present generation. Finding out what 
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it is worth, in dollars and cents or applicable knowl- 
edge, is a job for the future, with its altered condi- 
tions, increased populations, and greater economic 
pressure. The future may need what explorers of the 
present discover, just as the present is making pretty 
good use of the findings of Columbus. 

The third classification is related to the first; it 
concerns matters of economic importance to us to- 
day. 

The greatest fundamental problem concerns the 
continentality of Antarctica—a land mass with a 
shore line estimated at fourteen thousand miles, 
of which five thousand have been seen and less than 
four thousand even casually surveyed. Is it a continent 
or a group of islands covered with ice? 

The problem may be attacked in several ways. 
But the simplest and surest way, that of visiting and 
examining all parts of the region, is the one that must 
in the end be resorted to as the only one giving any 
assurance of finality. It is partly because the airplane 
has provided us with a new tool for doing this—a 
tool that can take up the work where ships were forced 
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The Antarctic Continent, showing the trails of the latest expeditions. Based on a map 
in the American Geofraphical Society's Special Publication No. 11, New York, 1930. 
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to stop—that we ‘have such wast excitement to-day 
over exploration in the far south. 

Another method consists of the examination of the 
geology. It has long been known (as one argument 
against continentality) that the rocks in the American 
sector are distinctly related to those of the Andes, 
whereas the rocks in the Australian sector resemble 
those of Australia. Are there more straits like Stefans- 
son Strait, discovered by Wilkins last year, which 
cuts off Graham Land from the rest of the continent? 

On that question hinge others that have bothered 
scientists for years. We know in general of the effect 
of antarctic weather on that of the rest of the world, 
and we know in general that this effect is intimately 
tied up with size, altitude, and continentality. It is 
extremely important, however, to find out whether 
our ideas are right or wrong and to what extent— 
whether or not, in other words, our ideas about weather 
and the causes of weather need some revision. 

Some years ago a German professor advanced the 
intriguing theory of continental displacement. He 
suggested that the Americas had at some time fitted 
together with Europe and Africa on their Atlantic 
coasts and had then drifted apart. The idea is founded 
in part on the remarkable way in which the outlines 
of the Atlantic coasts would allow the continents to 
fit together even now, and in part on the above- 
mentioned variations in the geology of Antarctica. 
Scientists have not accepted the idea, but they have 
thought it sufficiently plausible to subject it to rigor- 
ous examinations, in which Antarctica, as the one 
large land mass that is supposed not to have drifted, 
plays an important part. 

When Agassiz, in walking over the New England 
hills, found evidence of the ice ages that existed eons 
ago he made a discovery of incalculable importance. 
Few who know of the great influence of the various 
ice ages of the past on the history of our earth would 
question the value of investigating the ideas of Agassiz 
and his successors; but those who do not realize that 
Antarctica to-day is in the grip of an ice age fail to see 
the value of examining that region in the light of our 
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glacial theories. Except for its altitude, Antarctica 
looks much as the Great Lakes region must once have 
looked; but in the former case we can make direct 
observations, whereas in the latter we can only piece 
together the records scratched on the rocks. 

Many questions arise in this connection. How old 
is the ice? The coal and fossils discovered by Shackle- 
ton indicate that ice did not always exist; that the 
south polar regions, like Spitsbergen in the north, 
were once covered with vegetation and life. Is the ice 
receding or advancing; in other words, does Antarctica 
support a dying remnant of our last glacial period or 
a nucleus of a new one? What are the contours of the 
ice cap, and what can we learn from them about the 
history and character of glaciers in inhabited parts of 
the world? Where does the ice rest on land and where 
on water, and what is the contour of the land or the 
depth of the sea beneath it? 


More Scientific Data Needed 


How thick is the ice? It has been estimated by some 
incurable guessers that the south polar ice cap, if 
melted, would pour enough water into the rest of the 
world to raise the level of all the oceans by four feet. 
The theory of the influence of the ice cap on weather 
has been pretty thoroughly established in a qualita- 
tive manner, but only through measurements of ice 
as well as weather observations can it be tested as 
to degree of correctness. 

Another idea, of incalculable importance to our 
knowledge of meteorology, can be tested only in 
Antarctica. We are beginning to realize the great 
influence on weather, on the light and heat conditions 
of the earth’s surface, of the enormous quantities of 
dust that are supported in the atmosphere and are 
microscopically augmented year by year by the smoke 
and soot poured forth by our chimneys. Every laymen 
who has heard his grandfather talk of the good old 
days when winters were winters has some inkling of 
the possible effect of crowded settlements on the 
climate of a given region. 

Meteorologists, I believe, 








US 





take little stock in that ef- 
fect; but they cannot deny 
that any large city ameliorates 
the climate in its immediate 
neighborhood and that large 
volumes of smoke, suspended 
in the air from some forest 
fire, have marked influence 
on frost and hence on the 
crops of neighboring farmers. 

How big a part do dust 
and soot play in these and 
other atmospheric phenom- 
ena? We are working night 


Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship The 
Endurance, caught in the ice pack 
in the Weddell Sea in October, 1915. 
These photographs were made by 
Frank Hurley, official cameraman. 
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The last of The Endurance—the ice 
closing over the ship. The party of 
twenty-eight men drifted on the ice 
until April, 1916, when Shackleton 
started for South Georgia in one of 
the ship’s boats, and the rest of the 
party camped on Elephant Island 
to await rescue. 


and day on these questions, experiment- 
ing and observing in the inhabited parts 
of the earth. But our work is only half 
effective unless it is simultaneously carried 
on in some “‘control”’ region, where the 
atmosphere, as far as we know, carries 
no particles of suspended solids to affect 
the life at its bottom. 

Antarctica, in this respect, is the best 
control region in the world. So pure is the 
air that British scientists some years ago 
begged antarctic explorers to collect any 
dust they might find on the snow or ice, 
since any such dust would be almost sure 
to be meteoric, to have originated on 
another planet. 

Oceanography can gain as much from 
a study of antarctic tides as from tidal 
observations elsewhere. The same applies 
to marine life, to soundings for depth and 
the delineation of the continental shelf, to 
determinations of salinity and tempera- 














tures of sea water under special condi- 
tions. Any or all of these potential ob- 
servations may confirm or disprove ideas that are 
widely accepted to-day—ideas that apply directly to 
our own lives. 

The biologist is curious about Antarctica. The land 
here supports practically no life except seals, penguins, 
and a few other creatures that are indigenous to coastal 
regions. But small specimens of life, ranging from 
spiders to the microscopic, have been found on the 
land, and to the biologist size or edibility is no criterion 
of importance. 

Where may a study of this life lead us to? It may, 
for one thing, throw new light on our concepts of the 
Arctic Ocean. Stefansson and Nansen, the two greatest 
living explorers, are diametrically opposed in their 
ideas as to life beneath the northern ice. The one 
sponsors its presence in enormous edible quantities, 
partly because he himself has found it and partly 
because it would be ridiculous to think it does not 
exist. The other talks for its scarcity or absence, 
partly because he has always failed to find it and 
partly because it would be ridiculous to think it exists. 
Sunlight, he reasons, is necessary for life, and the ice 
keeps out the sun from the Arctic Ocean. 

One of the most thrilling lectures I have ever heard 
was a talk of Stefansson’s to an audience of which 
Nansen was a part. Shackleton, he said, found a lake 
in Antarctica that was thirty-four feet deep. (I quote 
the figures from memory, but they are correct enough 
to support the argument.) It consisted of thirty feet of 
solid ice, with four feet of water beneath it,. And 
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after drilling through this ponderous cover, more 
effective in keeping out the sun than arctic floes, he 
discovered life in the water. Minute life, to be sure; 
but the minute is food for the small and the small for 
the larger. 

The above gives a small idea of the scientific work 
to be done in Antarctica. A host of problems concern- 
ing terrestrial magnetism, bacteriology, and geology 
have not been mentioned. 


For Future Exploitation 


Those who must have all their values translated 
into terms of money or security would do well to 
ponder over an observation made by Sir Douglas 
Mawson in Problems of Polar Research: 


It may be remarked that many of these inquiries are of 
direct benefit only to pure science, but it cannot be gainsaid 
that pure science is the foundation of all invention and eco- 
nomic advance. 


The second classification, concerned with taking 
stock in Antarctica, is best summed up with the one 
question: How do we know there is nothing of valuc 
there until we go there to see? 

The whole history of geographical discovery and its 
results is.a denial. of the facile-assumption that it is 
foolish to-explore a region where, even were anything 
of value. found, men. would never be able. to live. for. 
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its exploitation. The history of our expansion in the 
past few centuries teaches us again and again that 
white men can live, and learn to live in comfort, 
almost wherever there is money to be made. 

Not the least important part of the work of any 
explorer consists of his mere presence in an unknown 
region and the things he learns about the technique 
of living there. The innovations made by Byrd, Wil- 
kins, and Mawson in adapting themselves to special 
conditions were arrived at in part through previous 
experience and in part through critical studies of the 
methods of their predecessors. Theirs in turn will be 
critically examined by future explorers—and later 
perhaps by exploiters. 

The possibility of economic exploitation of mineral 
resources in Antarctica, so intimately connected with 
increased knowledge as well as economic pressure, is 
perhaps not so remote as we think. 


Five Million Square Miles 


What copper, gold, and coal are there are now of 
little importance to us; but had Lawrence Gould, of 
the Byrd expedition, discovered even a small deposit 
of large, clear fluorite crystals, such as physicists have 
been scouring the world for in the past few years, a 
mine would be opened immediately. The mine would 
revolutionize the photographic industry by allowing 
us to take pictures with ultraviolet rays through a 
combination of quartz and fluorite lenses. And so 
important would the process be that its operation 
could in one season pay the entire cost of the Byrd 
expedition. 

It is bothersome not to be able to draw a map with 
any degree of certainty. That fact alone is a prod for 
antarctic explorers, just as it has been for centuries 
throughout the world; and it has resulted in the addi- 
tion to our atlases of millions of square miles of terri- 
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Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Jr., who flew 

over the north pole on May 9, 1926, and 

over the south pole on November 28, 1929. 
And in the interim he flew to France. 


tory that we now think we know—know at least well 
enough to exploit. 

In Antarctica more than five million square miles 
are to be charted. The value of airplane work may 
be seen when we realize that Byrd’s flight to the pole, 
in distance about as far as from New York to Chicago 
and back, resulted in the mapping, accurately enough 
for present purposes, of some hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. 


Norwegian Whaling Bases 


The burden imposed by the demands of sensational- 
ism, however, may be seen from this same flight. 
Byrd was expected to reach the pole, and he naturally 
took the shortest and safest route. But approximately 
the same route had been covered on foot and surveyed 
from the ground by Amundsen almost twenty years 
earlier; and much of the neighboring territory, in- 
cluded in Byrd’s greater range of visibility, had already 
been examined by Shackleton and Scott. As far as 
mapping was concerned, there was therefore a great 
deal of duplication of effort. It is principally for this 
reason that Byrd’s last eastward flight and Wilkins’ 
Graham Land flight of last year, both over virgin 
territory, were not only far more important but also 
far more dangerous than the flight to the pole. 

Wilkins’ clear-cut program is a bit easier to compre- 
hend than Byrd’s. He wants to establish a number of 
weather observatories in Antarctica, and he is flying 
around these days merely to see where to place them 
for maximum effectiveness. His job is simply one of 
reconnaissance, of sketch mapping; and the fact that 
he has undertaken it in absolutely unknown territory 
makes it invaluable not only to his own program but 
to the whole world of science as well. 

When the Byrd expedition made its voyage south 
across the Ross Sea to the Bay of Whales its romantic 
story was heralded throughout the world, and its tales 
of ice and cold were read with breathless interest by 
millions of exploration fans. Few, however, knew that 
that same Ross Sea has in the past seven years been 
the scene of intense commercial rivalry between the 
Norwegians and the British. 

In the period of 1923-27, for instance, one Norwe- 
gian mother ship, or floating refinery, with five whaling 
boats, captured more than fourteen hundred whales, 
at a profit of hundreds of thousands of dollars to her 
owners. Last winter alone, a fleet of a hundred Nor- 
wegian whalers, carrying five thousand men, were 
reported to be combing the antarctic waters. Some 
of them carried airplanes that made hazardous flights 
over the polar seas and discovered at least two un- 
known islands—important Norwegian whaling bases 
of the future. 

The Bay of Whales, where Amundsen and Byrd 
had their bases; McMurdo Sound, made famous by 
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Carl Ben Eielson, left, and Captain 
Sir George Hubert Wilkins, aerial 
arctic explorers. Eielson lost his life 
last November in an Alaskan flight. 


Scott and Shackleton; Cape Adare; and 
other historic spots have been visited 
time and again by whalers in the past 
few years, but these men are engaged in 
commercial pursuits in which publicity 
plays no part. Whether justly or not, 
they receive as little glory by their ex- 
ploits as did the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for crossing the territory, of Lewis 


and Clark. 


We are dead wrong in assuming that 














the antarctic land mass is of no com- 
mercial importance even to-day. If a telegraph line 
were built across it we should concede the point 
immediately ; but in failing to realize that radio waves, 
which do play an important part in our commercial 
life, have no objections to ice and snow, we simply 
show that our thoughts are not keyed up to our 
times. Few would dispute that technical research in 
radio is worth while, and those who have sufiered 
from static might even admit the importance of 
studying the effects of weather conditions on radio. 
If, then, we realize that the aurora seems to have a 
terrific effect on that branch of commercial communi- 
cation, and that the aurora simply cannot be studied 
except by going where it occurs, we realize that the 
scientific work of Byrd’s radio men, which they accom- 
plished without any abundance of publicity, was of 
infinitely greater economic significance than their 


widely heralded routine work of thrilling literally 
millions of people by forwarding Russell Owen’s 
ebullient dispatches. 

Weather, too, can be translated into economic 
terms. Only in rather recent years have meteorologists 
realized that the weather of the entire world is to a 
large extent controlled by that in a few key spots, of 
which the hot, moist Amazon basin is one, the Green- 
land ice cap another, and the ice cap on Antarctica 
a third and by far the most important. Suffice it to say 
that weather forecasting can never be brought to the 
state of perfection needed to-day without exhaustive 
studies and preferably permanent observatories in the 
key spots mentioned. 

Wilkins’ great program of eventually establishing a 
dozen meteorological stations in Antarctica is of 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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The Allardyce Range in South Georgia, rising 6,000 feet from the sea. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and a few comrades reached the island in a small boat after his ship had 
been wrecked, and there formed a rescue expedition for the rest of the party. 
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who served us — TAFT 


by STEPHEN BONSAL 


=\7 ITH the unexpected return from Ash- 

S = ville to Washington of the Chief Justice 

A\ of the United States, where he had gone 

seeking rest from long-continued, ardu- 

ous labors, and with the dramatic announcement 

which immediately followed—that his resignation was 

in the hands of the President and that the name of 

a successor had been sent in nomination to the Senate 

for action—an extraordinary American career came 
to an end. 

The first alarming announcement that Mr. Taft’s 
life was seriously threatened by the return of ailments 
long patiently borne was soon tempered by news of 
a more encouraging nature. While 
it was later apparent that the only 
man who ever served the country 
both as Chief Magistrate and as the 
head of the Judiciary would not 
again wear official harness, the hope 
was repeatedly expressed that he 
would long survive, to render val- 
uable services as the dean of our 
elder statesmen—a sentiment that 
reflected the wish of Washington 
and, I believe, of the whole country. 

It is unquestionably true that no 
one in public life has had the varied 
experiences, not to say vicissitudes, that would fit 
him for all the réles of a sage, to such an extent as 
William Howard Taft. As Solicitor General he pre- 
pared the cases of the government to be submitted to 
the high tribunal over which, after several decades 
had passed, he was called upon to preside. As Federal 
judge he gave the decisions which established the re- 
lations between capital and labor. He defended the 
law of the land with a clarity which not even parti- 
sanship and self-interest could obscure. 

During the great railway strike of 1894 no one gave 
stronger support to the Democratic President, who 
was determined to maintain law and order, than this 
Republican judge who presided over the United States 
Federal Court of the Sixth Circuit, to which he had 
been appointed by President Cleveland’s rival, Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

When Debs sent Phelan to tie up traffic around 
Cincinnati, and United States troops were necessary 
to clear the rails in and around Chicago, when Debs 
announced that not a wheel should turn, and when 
many were wavering, Judge Taft stood four-square to 
the storm. When his injunction against Phelan was 
ignored he sent him to jail for six months. “The star- 
vation of a nation cannot be the lawful purpose of a 
combination,” he said; then, taking up the challenge 
of Debs, he announced, “If there is any power in the 


W orta’s Work is 
fortunate in getting, in Mr. 
Bonsal, a friend of twenty 
years’ standing and a well- 
known journalist, to write 
about our beloved Taft. 
Though not a spectacular 
man, few Americans have 
served their 
faithfully and in so many 
ways as has the retiring Su- 
preme Court chief justice. 


army of the United States to run those trains, the 
trains will be run.” 

They were—and the nation breathed more freely. 
There was law in the land, and there were judges on 
the Federal Bench who knew how to make it respected. 

When expansion came and westward to Asia the 
path of Empire led, Judge Taft was selected as the 
first viceroy of a democracy to introduce the juris- 
prudence and the political system of our land to an 
Asiatic people. Then he became Secretary of War in 
the Roosevelt administration—the wheel horse where 
a wheel horse was needed, many thought. His depart- 
ment bore the initial brunt of the great Panama con- 
struction, and when the first inde- 
pendent administration in Cuba 
under Palma broke down, Mr. 
Secretary Taft was sent down to the 
Pearl of the Antilles and for a time 
served as viceroy of the great West 
Indian state, as he had been the 
Governor General of our Far Eastern 
possessions. 

As to Judge Taft’s stewardship in 
the Philippines, the last word can- 
not be said. The problem still con- 
tinues. Many thought he went too 
fast, many thought he went too slow. 
He knew nothing about the Malay world into which 
he had been projected so suddenly and in which he 
was called to play a decisive réle. It was a comfort 
for him that practically none of his critics understood 
the problem by which he was confronted any more 
than he did. 

If he had not known it before, Judge Taft learned a 
few hours after his arrival in Manila that his was no 
easy task. Military insurrections were not dead bya long 
shot. Malvar was practically in control in Batangas, 
and Lucban was undoubtedly in full control in Sumar. 
Every now and then a bold attack upon one of our 
scattered army posts would be repelled with loss, but 
at Balangiga an American force was practically wiped 
out. As the political conditions at home demanded it, 
Taft became civil governor; and then his mission of 
pacification got under way. 

In effect, he told these sullen, suspicious people— 
a frame of mind not surprising in view of their experi- 
ences throughout the centuries—that the only pos- 
sible way for them to lose or postpone their independ- 
ence was by continuing to oppose and to fight a people 
who had come to help them and who had not the re- 
motest idea of subjugating them. Then the goal of a 
stable government was placed before them, and what 
the Filipinos understood was this: not a government 
like the jungle republic of Malolos, flitting about b, 
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William Howard Taft, professor of law, 

Solicitor General, first civil governor 

of the Philippine Islands, tenth Chief 

Justice, and twenty-seventh President 
of the United States. 


night, not the factional clashes and feuds such as that 
one which ended in the murder of Luna. No, all the 
Filipinos had to do was to get together and organize a 
government, under American protection, which would 
commend itself to the majority of their fellow citizens. 
Then, when they knew exactly what they wanted, con- 
trol, with a parting blessing, would be turned over 
to them. 

Of course, as time went by and our withdrawal came 
no nearer, Judge Taft’s good faith was questioned, and 
very unpleasant things were said about him as loudly 
in the American camps as in Filipino circles. On the 
other hand, Taft’s patience and tireless service in 
what he thought was labor in their best interests could 
not fail to impress the natives who came in contact 
with them. 

When I last saw Aguinaldo in 1916 he brought up 
the whole question of the Taft administration of the 
Islands. I was glad to see that he tried to be fair to the 
man who had done as he thought such irremediable 
harm to the cause he had at heart. ““He did our cause 
much harm,” was the way he summed it up, “although 
he wished us well. The honesty of his purpose com- 
pletely disarmed us; but we were so far apart—I can 
see it now—that we could not make a mental contact. 
You see, our words could be translated but our minds 
could not be brought in touch.” 

As to the relations, political and personal, between 
Taft and Roosevelt, they cannot be ignored here be- 


‘cause they formed the storm center of the country 


for many years; and they cannot be set forth without 
going into the political history of the country through- 
out a turbulent decade. The friends of Taft charged 
Roosevelt with converting the Taft inauguration into 
a joyous jamboree of Rough Riders. The friends of 
Roosevelt—and he had many and many who were 
reckless in their indiscretions—charged Taft with 
unexampled ingratitude in not retaining more mem- 
bers of the Rooseveltian Cabinet. “And Teddy gave 
him the Presidency on a silver salver,”’ was the refrain 
which soon became a song of hate. 


“I Hate the Whole Business” 


History will not, I think confirm this last statement. 
Roosevelt preferred Root as his successor and only 
abandoned his candidacy when convinced that in the 
situation he might not be elected. Then his choice 
fell upon Hughes, the up-and-doing governor of New 
York. But Hughes, in those days at least, was an odd 
fish; certainly he was as silent as all the fishes on the 
question of approving the Rooseveltian policies. With 
4 contemptuous snort that the governor of New York 
looked to him “like any other bump on a log,” 
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President Roosevelt then turned to his good and so 
often helpful friend, ‘‘ Will” Taft, as the most avail- 
able man. And he handed him the Presidency; but as 
it was notoriously a third choice I think it came on a 
wooden platter rather than a silver salver. 

When the nomination of Taft was settled upon, and 
not till then, it suddenly dawned upon the Republican 
managers that there was an obstacle between him and 
the nomination. He had a number of enemies in Ohio, 
as well as many friends. There would be a fight for the 
delegation, and of course it was absolutely unthink- 
able that the party should nominate for the Presidency 
a candidate who could not secure the indorsement of 
his own state. 

Saying nothing to Mr. Taft, the party managers got 
busy and were successful in their missionary work 
beyond their expectations. The opposition narrowed 
down to one man; and now that they had to, they 
came to Taft in his office at the War Department and 
explained the situation, which they considered, thanks 
to their labors, a simple one indeed. 

To secure anything like an enthusiastic indorsement 
from his state, a certain influential official person from 
Ohio would have to be conciliated; and one and all, 
the party scouts were enthusiastic in their praise of this 
man’s moderation. As a matter of fact, many of them 
thought that he had been treated unfairly by both 
Roosevelt and Taft. ‘‘ Now,” they said, ‘Mr. Secretary, 
you don’t have to'write him. You don’t have to ask 
him to call and talk matters over. All you have to do 
is to receive him when he calls—and then you can talk 
about the weather, or you needn’t talk at all.” 

But poor Mr. Taft rolled up and down his reception 
room in great strides. “‘How I hate the whole business. 
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No, I won’t do it.” He did not do it, and what the 
managers feared nearly came true. If I remember the 
figures correctly, the Ohio state committee gave Mr. 
Taft the far from flattering indorsement of a vote of 
17 to 11 in his favor. As the managers and the wise 
men filed out, one of them remarked, ‘How right 
Teddy was when he said, ‘There’s a great big hole in 
Taft’s head where the lump of politics ought to be.’”’ 

Whether Roosevelt said it or not, that cavity has 
got Mr. Taft into many a hole; but it also explains 
the hold that he has upon great numbers of his fellow 
citizens. Here was a man who would rather be right 
than President; who would not play the game as so 
many otherwise perfectly respectable people play it, 
if it entailed a loss of self-respect. 

Unquestionably the measure of the man we seek to 
portray is best revealed in the way he rose from the 
ruins of his political career to higher things. In the 
convention of his party in 1908, delegates from every 
state in the Union but two indorsed his candidacy; 
but in 1912, after four years in the White House, he 
only carried two states, Vermont and Utah—small 
states and not politically significant. 

The insurgency in Congress and the party split over 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff which laid Mr. Taft low in 
the political arena were regarded as phenomena for 
which the President was solely responsible. Indeed, 
their paternity was laid at his door; but to-day it is a 
commonplace to say that these are chronic maladies 
of the party in power. 

In his later years of toil under the same roof as 
Congress, Mr. Taft would have been something more, 
or something less, than human had he not enjoyed the 
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Mr. Taft with his granddaughter, 
Helen Manning—both happy. 
Mrs. Manning was at one time 
the dean of Bryn Mawr College. 


spectacle of that persistent schism which the party 
was assured would vanish overnight with the dis- 
appearance of a President “‘without political sense or 
acumen.” 

To his other cares at this moment, financial worries 
were added. His wealthy brother had made the presi- 
dential campaigns possible, but Taft was not the 
stamp of man who could become a family pensioner 
or fall into the réle of the “‘poor relation.”” He was 
out of office for the first time in twenty years, and he 
had been able to lay by nothing from his official salary. 
Both in the palace in Manila and in the White House 
he had thought it his duty to maintain the dignity of his 
high office; and dignity, both in the Philippines and 
in Washington, comes high. And at this moment, when 
his private resources were of the smallest, his family 
expenses, with all his children in college, reached their 
high-water mark. 

There were men, of course, who did not accept the 
popular verdict; who saw for Taft many years of 
active and profitable life to come. They got together 
and offered him the chairmanship, as it were, of a 
great business and an entirely reputable one. He de- 
clined the well-meant offer. ‘That would be a fraud 
on the public,” he remarked. “I know nothing about 
business.” Then several and very honorable law firms 
in New York made tempting and flattering offers. 
To their amazement, these were one and all declined 
with thanks. “I would love to accept,” he said. 
“Nothing would please me better than to go back to 
general practice, but it is impossible. I have appointed 
too many Federal judges. How awkward it would be 
for them and for me if I now appeared as an advocate.” 


A Good Loser 


That was the end of that. Mr. Taft at last accepted 
a $4,000 a year professorship at Yale and added to 
his income by lecturing and writing. Of course, that 
was just as it should have been, and Mr. Taft was 
indignant when a friend ventured to congratulate 
him upon the course he had pursued. Of course it was 
just as it should have been, but it was also just as it so 
rarely is. 

Then stories began to circulate which revealed what 
an exceedingly good loser the President was. He was 
summering at Murray Bay, then a simple village in 
the French Province of Quebec, now the Newport of 
Canada, where he loved and practiced the simple life— 
fishing and rowing, and taking long walks. Here there 
came to him an “intelligent foreigner,” who wanted 
to know what had happened; and he had a right to 
know, because with the defeat of the reciprocity 
treaty the Canadian Premier Laurier had also been 
passed into the discard. 

“You see, it was like this,” said Taft, with a merry 
twinkle. ““The Senate wouldn’t have it, so I put my 
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THE MAN 
treaty on the shelf, confident that at the first oppor- 
tunity the people would give that stiff-necked Senate 
a good trouncing. But when the election came, the 
people put me on the shelf, too, right alongside my 
treaty.”” Then, when he stopped laughing over the 
incident, which never failed to amuse him, Taft added, 
“And what consoles me is this—I haven’t lost faith 
in the wisdom of the people.” 


Pioneering for Peace 


While as Chief Justice of the United States Mr. 
Taft delivered several notable opinions of a pioneering 
quality, it is certain that his words will not be studied 
and pondered over as, say, the decisions of Marshall, 
of Taney, or even of Fuller. Times have changed in 
jurisprudence as well as in other fields of human ac- 
tivity. Probably when the history of Mr. Taft’s stay 
on the Supreme Court bench is written his success as 
an administrator of the complicated functions and 
activities of the court will be emphasized and his réle 
as a supervisor of the Federal courts throughout the 
country will not be ignored—and that they needed 
supervision and guidance there is not the least room 
for doubt. 

The atmosphere of the Court during the nine years 
Mr. Taft presided was elevated and elevating. The 
Chief Justice at all times displayed an amiable dignity 
which became a subject of congratulation to the mem- 
bers of the bar of the United States. What happened 
in the conference room when the associate justices 
gathered for consultation no laymen can know, and 
the initiated must not reveal. But it can be surmised 
that individualism was never stronger than in the 
present court, and the measure of harmony which was 
secured in decisions would seem to indicate that when 
he donned the ermine Mr. Taft did 


not divest himself of his notable 
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course of the world, Mr. Taft made an essay in 
prophecy which he dared to put on paper: 


The ideal that I would aim at is an arbitral court in which 
any nation could make complaint against any other nation; 
and if the complaint is found by the court to be within its 
jurisdiction, that the nation complained against should be 
summoned and that the issue should be framed by pleadings 
and the matter disposed of. It may at first require an inter- 
national police force to carry out the judgments; but the 
public opinion of nations would accomplish much, and with 
such a system we could count on the gradual abolishment of 


armament and a feeling of security such as now exists as be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


Sixteen years have passed since these words were 
printed—and pretty generally ignored—but for ten 
of these years at least all men of good will, wherever 
they were to be found, have sought in divers ways to 
realize the ideal state here so simply set forth. Mr. 
Taft was a pioneer of world peace indeed and a practi- 
cal pioneer and preacher for it at that. The men who 
drew up the Covenant, the Locarno treaties, the Pact 
of Paris, and all the agreements as to the limitation of 
armament were working along the lines he laid down 
before the great disaster took place and our boasted 
civilization sank almost beyond redemption in a 
human slaughterhouse. 

Here have been briefly outlined some of the vicissi- 
tudes of a remarkable career. As to the verdict of 
history on all these matters, it would be presumptu- 
ous for a contemporary to anticipate. But it can be 
said that, as the Chief Justice of the United States 
stepped down from the bench he so long adorned, the 
voice of faction was silent. He was and is greatly be- 
loved—and it can be added that though in the political 
storms in which he was involved many men tried to 
hate him, no one of them ever succeeded in doing so. 





qualities as a negotiator; and of 
course I am making use of this 
word in its best sense only. 

Few people have ever regarded 
Mr. Taft as a prophet or as a son 
of a prophet. In a modest way he 
plumed himself upon being the son 
of an attorney general of the United 
States, and throughout his career 
his legal training was revealed in 
the way in which he awaited the 
onset of events rather than rushed 
forward to meet them. But in the 
early weeks of 1914, nearly six 
months before the outbreak of the 
World War and long before public 


opinion was anxious as to the future 


The Taft brothers—Henry W. 
Taft, New York lawyer; William 
Howard Taft; Charles P. Taft, 
Cincinnati publisher; and Hor- 
ace D. Taft, founder and head- 4 
master of the famed Taft School _ 

for Boys, at Watertown, Conn. - eee 
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Learning 


at forty—and AFT ER 


by MYRON M. STEARNS 


EN YEARS ago I was lecturing to Uni- 
versity of California extension classes, in 
Los Angeles. In each of the four courses 
that I conducted there were, roughly, 

thirty-five students. They varied in age from under 

twenty to over forty. A number were school-teachers. 

There were several clerks and stenographers, in their 

twenties. There was one high-school principal, about 

forty-five. There was one janitor, about thirty. There 
were a couple of young real-estate men. There was one 
retired jeweler, more than sixty. 

That was right at the crest of the first big University 
Extension wave. Five years later I attended an annual 
convention of the National University Extension 
Association, at the University of Wisconsin, and 
learned at first hand of the thousands on thousands 
of adult students enrolling for more work. 





University Extension 


I learned how the University of Chicago was co- 
operating with the meat packers to form the Packers’ 
Institute, that men in business could have the benefit 
of additional lecture courses. The University of Cali- 
fornia by that time was codperating with the labor 
unions, to open courses for workers in various trades. 
The University of Illinois had thousands of extension 
students enrolled in correspondence courses. The 
University of North Carolina had other thousands. 
The University of Wisconsin, with six thousand reels 
of motion pictures, was conducting courses throughout 
the state in household economics and similar subjects. 
The University of Texas was showing educational films 
to adult audiences that aggregated ten million people 
a year. 

But the University Extension activity, to afford 
further college opportunity to older students, is merely 
one phase of the great movement toward what has 
lately come to be called ‘adult education.” Night 
schools, with an enrollment of 25,000 or more in nearly 
every big city, were a still earlier indication of the 
same educational unrest. 

Add to these the phenomenal rise of correspondence 
schools and culture clubs, the constantly growing num- 
ber of visitors at museums, the Little Theater move- 
ment, the popularity of mental-development systems, 
the increased use of public libraries and reference 
rooms, and the tremendous sale of such books as The 
Mind in the Making, The History of Philosophy, The 
Story of Mankind, and Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings. All ‘‘adult education.” 

The powerful laws of growth, of which as yet we 
understand so little, are all on the side of this. new 


development. There is a satisfaction in progress, in 


Many of us never had a chance 
to go to college; many more have found 
in after years that our university train- 
ing was misdirected. Can anything be 
done about it? Unquestionably, says 
Mr. Stearns, who not only gives us hope 
but suggests concrete ways and means. 


developing new power, in going ahead, that gives life 
zest. Yet until recently a certain amount of ridicule 
attached to the effort of adults to secure new ability. 
“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks” is a phrase 
ground into the consciousness of the race. The bank 
clerk who studied law at home, the woman who began 
to study music after she was forty—both were laughed 
at, openly or with discreet innuendoes, by those of 
their associates who knew of the effort. Finally, as 
the adult-education movement grew in spite of ridicule 
and other obstacles, a scientific investigation was 
started as to whether or not grown men and women 
could still learn with sufficient ease to make the effort 
worth while. 

The most definite research that has yet been made 
along these lines began in 1925 and 1926. Four mem- 
bers of the Institute of Educational Research of 
Columbia University’s Teachers College, headed by 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, secured over a period of 
two years data on the relative ability to learn at 
different ages. The findings of that investigation are 
breath-taking. 


Keeping Up With Youngsters 


Up to the age of about fifteen the ability to learn 
increases rapidly. The average boy of fourteen can 
learn to spell, to row a boat, to divide, more rapidly 
than a boy of twelve. From fifteen on the gain con- 
tinues, though not so rapidly, to about twenty-three. 
Then ability to learn is on the wane. But the loss, 
year by year, is so much less than was ordinarily sup- 
posed that we have to revise completely our adage 
about new tricks for the old dog. In twenty years the 
ability to learn drops hardly 15 per cent. The man or 
woman of forty-five can still learn as rapidly as most 
college students. At fifty most people can still keep 
up, in this matter of new learning and the develop- 
ment of new ability, with high-school sophomores. 
Not until the late fifties does the learning curve begin 
to drop off sharply. 

The greatest obstacle to securing results from adult- 
education efforts is the fact that, in the great majority 
of cases, the new knowledge or ability secured does not 
fit the individual. It is not sufficiently close to the life 
and the work of the particular grown-up student to 
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become part and parcel of his everyday equipment. 
Like poor vaccination, it does not “take.” 

If we can examine that difficulty closely enough, we 
will find a way of avoiding a great deal of the dis- 


_ couragement that follows loss of interest in new learn- 


ing, a great deal of the depression that follows the 
banker’s failure to live up to his resolutions to do a 
daily half hour of good reading. 

There are two theories that underlie all adult edu- 
cation. One we can call the cultural and the other the 
utility theory. 

The cultural theory is behind our whole American 
idea of a “‘liberal’’ education; it is to be found almost 
everywhere in American schools and colleges. The 
practical theory has brought correspondence schools 
into existence and made them prosperous. It underlies 
much of the night-school work that seeks to make 
foreigners into better American citizens through teach- 
ing them English, and boys into better earners by 
giving them a trade knowledge of plumbing or house 
painting or steam fitting. 

In public-school education it has given birth to 
great technical schools, such as the Cass Technical 
High School in Detroit, Manual Arts in Indianapolis 
and in Omaha, and the Polytechnic High School in 
Los Angeles; these are supposed to give a start toward 
mechanical engineering or forge work or a working 
knowledge of electricity. Commercial courses in book- 
keeping and stenography, trade schools and domestic 
science, some vocational guidance and most manual 
training—all come from the same theory of practical 


use. Its credo can usually be translated into something - 


like: ‘Education should enable the student to earn 
more money.” 


Expanding the Horizon 


Between the two—the cultural theory and the prac- 
tical—there is endless war. Liberal-arts students usu- 
ally feel themselves subtly superior to the budding 
chemists and civil engineers that the technical de- 
partments of their universities are turning out. Stu- 
dents in professional schools regard the Bachelor of 
Arts candidates as time wasters and dilettantes. 

One point, however, has been generally overlooked. 
Both types of education are really successful only 
when they give definite results, and they give definite 
results only when the student is able to put the 
knowledge he has acquired to actual use. If a college 
graduate reads and appreciates more books, or better 
books, because of his undergraduate course in litera- 
ture, he is better off for having taken it. 

Two or three members of my own extension classes 
were able to make definite use of the knowledge I 
could give them. One was a teacher of English—the 
lectures were on the machinery of writing—who was 
able to apply some of the things I said to her own 
teaching. Another was a stenographer who found a 
position that, through her new knowledge, enabled 
her to do work more to her liking; she has since been 
promoted to work that would very likely never have fal- 
len her way had she kept on with only her earlier equip- 
ment. A third was a youngattorney whowished to utilize 
his spare time for creative writing; what he learned in 
my courses was of definite use to him in that connec- 
tion. So far as I know, he has never sold anything that 
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he has written nor even offered it for publication. His 
income is derived now, as formerly, from his law work. 
But he has found pleasure in the writing to which he 
still devotes many leisure hours. 

But these are only three cases, from classes that 
totaled nearly 150 students. There are probably a few 
other instances where my lectures proved of definite 
value to the individuals, but at best the proportion of 
cases is pitifully small. With the overwhelming 
majority of those grown students the gain, if it 
existed at all, was intangible and largely theoretical. 


Putting Knowledge to Work 


This seems to indicate, then, that only practical 
knowledge, of the trade-school or technical order, 
will prove valuable to adults? By no means. The test, 
whether the course be cultural or practical, lies in 
whether or not the new knowledge is used. 

While the utility rule of fitting knowledge to the 
definite needs of the individual does not by any means 
crowd out cultural courses or subjects, it works 
against those that are not connected, or at best only 
very distantly connected, with the student’s own life 
and interests. With children, with high-school pupils, 
and even with college students a great deal of knowl- 
edge unconnected with immediate living needs or 
activities can be jammed in on the theory that it will 
eventually prove useful. With grown students the — 
argument grows very thin. 

It is at least an open question whether school 
children would not profit inordinately by an entire 
change in the curriculum—learning, along with read- 
ing and writing, of the plant, insect, animal, and hu- 
man life with which they come into daily contact. 
With adults the case is open-and-shut; unless the new 
knowledge applies in some way to life itself and to the 
life interests of that particular student, it will soon 
be lost. A course in music will be useless unless there is 
music to hear or an instrument to practice on. Knowl- 
edge that finds no application to life is soon forgotten; 
skill that is not exercised is quickly dulled. 

It seem a great pity that, with the new drive to 
greater knowledge and efficiency in later life so power- 
ful, so much of it is wasted—or worse than wasted, 
when we consider the resulting depression and dis- 
couragement—on efforts that fail to benefit the in- 
dividual because they do not fit the needs and activi- 
ties and interests of his own particular life. 

On the other hand, we can see, as we never saw be- 
fore, how much can be gained through the years of 
maturity by reawakened interest and effort in learn- 
ing that leads to usable new knowledge or skill. 


A Word of Warning 


Some people, to be sure, find enough of pleasure in 
merely learning something new to justify every 
moment so spent, regardless of other results or later 
forgettings. They are lucky. With them no further 
“utility” is necessary. The curiosity that William 
James finds so rare in later life is with them still for- 
tunately alive. 

But we are not all of us so constituted. And for those 
who are not, precaution in choosing the subject to be 
taken up is essential to worth-while results. 
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(GROWN UP 


by KEYES PORTER 


Josef Hofmann first won the hearts of 
music lovers in America when he was ten years 
old. Unlike most such youngsters, his art has 
matured and his vision has grown, as this in- 
timate picture of a great pianist who also directs 
an important American school of music shows. 





HE arrival upon the musical scene of three 
=| prodigies in the past two years once more 
stimulates interest in the fate of those 
astonishing youths who now and then 
swim into our ken to charm us by their playing and to 
baffle us in our explanations of their genius. A genera- 
tion ago, when New York heard the jingle of sleighbells 
in winter and the elevated engines belched forth smoke 
and dropped hot cinders on pedestrians, a boy pianist 
of ten captured the heart and mind of our musical 
public. 

Josef Hofmann, the youthful master from Galicia, by 
his playing of the first Beethoven concerto, was placed 
in the group of the great child virtuosos of history. 











The boy had been brought over from England by 
Henry Abbey, one of the managers of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Already striking successes had been 
made in many European cities, but the boy’s head 
remained unturned. Away from his music he was a 
normal, healthy, active, and mischievous child. He 
was scarcely four feet tall and seemed about eight 
years old. His eyes were bright and black and beaming 
with intelligence; his hair was dark and short and worn 
as it chose to lay; and his fingers were straight, mus- 
cular, and athletic. His manner was modest though 
thoroughly self-possessed, and he seemed wholly un- 
conscious of his prominence in the musical world. 

The memorable concert at the Metropolitan on 
November 29, 1887, was followed by a tour of several 
Eastern cities. In Washington he played before Mrs. 
Cleveland; in the New York home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Ogden Mills and Chauncey 
Depew were among the guests who listened to the 
boy’s playing. 

The arduous schedule of four or more concerts a 
week soon began to tell on the lad. His growing 
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The Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. Many of the homes which 
once faced on Rittenhouse Square have disappeared, and the central 
building of the Institute was itself once a private dwelling. 
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Josef Hofmann at the age of ten, shortly after 
he had been brought to this country by Henry 
Abbey, one of the managers of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. In Europe he had already 
been hailed as a great pianist—a prodigy. 


paleness was everywhere noted, and his strength was 
obviously being overtaxed. After fifty-two of the 
eighty scheduled concerts had been given, Josef was 
wisely withdrawn from public playing upon the inter- 
vention of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and Alfred Corning Clark, of New York, 
came forward with an offer of $50,000 for the further- 
ance of his education. This the father accepted, and 
the family returned to Europe. 

After several years with his father and Moszkowski 
in piano and with Urban in theory, Josef became the 
only private pupil that the great Rubinstein ever took. 
For a little more than two years he received the crown- 
ing training of his student years, and, sent forth by 
the master to make his début as a mature artist, Hof- 
mann reéntered the pianistic world, giving his first 
recital in Cheltenham, England, on November 20, 
1894, the day Rubinstein died. 

Seated in a deep armchair in his studio, which is 
dominated by two concert-grand pianos, the pianist 
reviewed some aspects of his career and of our musical 
life. 

“T have now been playing in the United States 
forty-two years,” he said. ‘During these years I have 
found the attitude is very much changed, for people 
no longer look upon music as an amusement, as they 
used to, but take it in a more serious spirit. Of course, 
in these days many more students attend concerts, 
and this makes a huge difference. I should say that in 
certain places as much as half the audience may be 
students. Then, too, there are many more men in 
audiences than formerly. This again seems to me to 
come from a more serious consideration of music. 
Men are coming to find that the love for music is not 
necessarily inborn, and that music also is an acquired 
taste—and an interesting one too. If men are not taken 
by force into Carnegie Hall or some other place, they 
must find music interesting; and in consequence it 
must be pleasing.” 


How Many Music Lovers? 


“The people are not to be forced; they go only to 
things they want to go to. As to the percentage of 
concertgoers among the general public, I think that 
one per cent, which has been suggested as the correct 
figure, is high. If you take the larger cities with popula- 
tions of millions and compare this population with 
concertgoers, who are to be numbered in thousands, 
not even in hundreds of thousands, it is clear that one 
per cent is really a high estimate. I don’t believe that 
sixty thousand people go to the New York concerts. I 
don’t want to belittle New York, but the number of 
concertgoers is really very low. But, by way of com- 
parison, things are better here than in England. Lon- 
don is a city close to ten millions, and yet I am told 
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that the actual concert-going public is between 
twenty-five hundred and three thousand people. 
New York is thus very superior in that respect.” 

When told that nine hundred thousand students 
were studying piano throughout the country, accord- 
ing to recent estimates, Mr. Hofmann said, “Yes, I 
should say that is possible. There is a school of music 
out in the Middle West which alone handles between 
twenty and thirty thousand correspondence students 
of piano. 

“But here at the Curtis Institute of Music we have 
no such numbers; in fact, we try to make the figure as 
low as possible. We are more interested in quality than 
quantity.” 

The Curtis Institute of Music, of which Mr. Hof- 
mann is director, was created in 1924 under an en- 
dowment of $500,000 by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok and is located in Philadelphia. The endowment 
was later increased to $12,500,000. Its avowed purpose 
is “‘to hand down through contemporary masters the 
great traditions of the past—to teach students to build 
on this heritage for the future.” The faculty list con- 
tains the names of world-famous virtuosos actively 
before the public. These artists serve as heads of de- 
partments and give personal instruction to the stu- 
dents individually—a feature emphasized by the 
Institute. Serving with Mr. Hofmann are Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Leopold Auer, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Louis Bailly, Efrem Zimbalist, Lea Luboschutz, Felix 
Salmond, Carlos Salzedo, Lynnwood Farnum, and 
others. 

Free tuition is granted to all students, and when 
fmancial aid is needed it is forthcoming. The best of 
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Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 


instruments of all kinds are furnished the students 
without cost. Summer sojourns in the United States 
and Europe to advanced and exceptionally gifted 
students are made possible, with members of the fac- 
ulty in charge of the tour. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the Institute is the financial assistance given 
to launch graduate students of exceptional achieve- 
ment upon a public career. 


Precocity and Genius 


Evidence of talent shown by applicants is considered 
more important than the degree of advancement 
already attained. Admission is limited, with the aid 
of competitive elimination, to those whose natural 
musical talent gives promise of development to a point 
of artistic achievement. From forty-three states and 
about twenty foreign countries students come for the 
broadest musical training. 

“T suppose genius is what people call the divine 
spark,” the director continued—“something that is 
inborn and not something to be acquired. But in order 
to preserve genius and to develop it properly, it is 
necessary to have the right sort of education; not only 
that, but the right kind of environment, musically 
and otherwise. This is most important, as sooner or 
later it impresses itself on the person’s art. Young 
players have to be sound physically, too, to become 
good artists. It takes very good health to practice; 
one has to have sound nerves and patience and all that. 

“Not all prodigies turn out well. The only sound 
explanation seems to be that, in many cases, the talent 
is not real musical genius but mere precocity. The 
general feeling is that it is wonderful for a little boy 
of seven to play an instrument. He is not really play- 
ing well, but he may create that impression because of 
his tender age. He and his like never succeed in de- 
veloping into real artists, for they are not born mu- 
sicians. 

“Tf you take the well-known artists before the pub- 
lic to-day and in the past, you will find that they all 
started at a very early age—Liszt playing in public 
at six, Kreisler at thirteen, Elman at twelve, Godowsky 
at nine, Heifetz at six. Paderewski played when he 
was not more than nine, and he was a professor at 
eighteen or nineteen. With composition it is of course 
different, as age brings maturity needed for creation. 
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Hofmann at his desk as director of one of the 
world’s finest conservatories, the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. He has been a success in 
this position because he had qualities thought 
to be foreign to the artistic temperament— 
executive ability, business judgment, and tact. 


The great composers for the most part did their finest 
work in the advanced years of their lives. That is an 
individual matter with complicated reasons behind it. 

“As I grow older I find I do less and less loafing—I 
find more and more things to occupy me. For the past 
ten years I have been very busy, both in summer and 
winter. Of course, I have to take some rest in the sum- 
mertime—perhaps three or four weeks. I like to get a 
little exercise; I do a lot of hiking in Switzerland. I 
don’t climb the Matterhorn, but I like to go up into 
the mountains five or six hours a day. Also I play a 
little tennis, and I am fond of watching football. I do 
a bit of swimming and boating and some skating— 
though not so much of this last as I used to, because I 
am not quite so quick at fifty-three as I was at twenty, 
and I don’t like the idea of falling. But with all these 
things I do much more work than I used to; and that 
is what surprises me.” 

Contrary to the popular assumption that all pianists 
guard their hands like orchids, Hofmann uses his for 
any mechanical purpose that comes to his desire. He 
has built himself three motorcars. He loves to play 
with engines and has also built speedboats and other 
craft. He finds more fun in tinkering around his car 
than in driving it. He is the inventor of several auto- 
mobile devices, among which are springs used to-day 
on many makes. ° 

Wherever Hofmann lives there is a workshop thor- 
oughly equipped with all kinds of tools. To this shop 
he has, on certain occasions when his playing failed 
to please him, threatened to retire for all time. Though 
no one has ever taken this seriously, the fact remains 
that he is thoroughly happy when he is all greased up. 


Discounting the Applause 


To-day Josef Hofmann, whose life has been one 
long, unbroken course of discipline, not only stands 
in the front rank of the world’s greatest pianists but 
is the head of the world’s most progressive conserva- 
tory. His eminence is due to a supreme balance 
between the head and heart, to his unaffected sim- 
plicity of manner, to a clarity of thought that is ap- 
parent in his talk as much as in his playing, and to the 
ideal he early set himself—the ideal of having a purpose 
in everything he did, and an ambition to do it better 
than anyone else. 

“T am very fond of chess,” he once said. “It is a 
fine game. But it leads to only one thing—more chess.”’ 

Always he has held that no sincere artist allows 
himself to be content because the applause is loud and 
liberal. Always he has put himself in the background. 
made himself merely an instrument for imparting 
beauty to his audiences. To him the thing to be done 
is of more importance than the doer, the art far greater 
than the artist. 
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Photograph by Thurman Rotan 


THE BREAKWATER 
at Coney Island 


NE of the most interesting features of pictorial 
photography is the search for beauty of line, 
form, and texture in commonplace things. 

Quite often the most interesting view of a subject is 
that most seldom seen by the majority of people. An 
example of this is The Breakwater. This picture was 
made in January when few people were on the beach, 
but of the millions who go to Coney Island in the 





summer months, only a very few see the breakwater 
in just this way. 

Whether it be the converging lines and rhythmic 
repetition of windows of a towering skyscraper, or the 
bold, sweeping curves and black masses of a couple of 
gas tanks, there is beauty and interest for the ob- 
servant photographer, whose art lies in the depiction 
of things as they actually are—THURMAN ROTAN 








Crossroads 





of the EAST and WEST 


by CHARLES MERZ 


M r. Merz, one of the editors of 
New York World, has just come back 
om a several months’ visit to the pic- 
turesque Near East. Besides being an in- 
creasingly important market for goods 
made in the U.S.A., the whole region is 
in a ferment that—believe it or not— 
may affect our interests profoundly. 





OMEBODY with an eye for local color will 
=| settle down some day to a really thorough 
study of the influence of the Socony 
gasoline can on Oriental civilization. I 
speak only of the Near East, which I have visited in 
recent months, and not of India and China. But in 
the Near East, certainly, there is no more familiar 
article of domestic use than the shiny tin container in 
which Standard Oil of New York exports its fuel. 

Its lid removed, its conterits gone, a hole bashed in 
one side to make a spout, and a piece of wire for a han- 
dle, the Socony can is used to-day to carry water up 
and down the dusty streets of every native village in 
Egypt and Arabia. In recent months I have seen it 
serving widely scattered households as a flowerpot, 
a roasting tin, a tent lamp for a desert camp, a portable 
valise, a safe-deposit box, a tub to bathe the baby in, 
and a sheet of metal roofing for a mosque. 

Where there is so much gasoline there is bound to 
be some mileage. As a matter of fact, these millions of 














Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al 
Saud, King of the Hejaz and Sultan of 
Nejd. The warlike leader of the Wahabis 
now rules 2,900,000 Arabs, mostly nomads. 


bright cans which strew the countryside from Bagdad 
to Beirut are merely concrete evidence that this part 
of the world is catching up with the motor age. 

It is possible to-day to drive across the desert from 
Cairo to Suez on as good a road as we have anywhere 
in the United States. It is as easy to 











take a bus from Damascus to the 
Persian Gulf as from Providence to 
Boston. There isa good garage within 
a stone’s throw of The Street Called 
Straight. There is a traffic officer on 
the Via Dolorosa. There are parking 
rules in holy Mecca. 

Fifty thousand motorcars run up 
and down the new roads of the Near 
East to-day, and they are inevitably 
beginning to change the habits and 
the values and the point of view of 
a Moslem world that has hugged its 
old traditions and stood pat down 
the ages. 

To an American who has traveled 
in the Near East, either as a lone 
tourist or as a member of one of the 
increasingly popular Mediterranean 
cruises, that noisy, vivid corner of 
the world is a land of sharp and un- 
forgettable impressions. 
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CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha Ghazi, President 
of the Republic of Turkey, giving his peo- 
ple an object lesson. The Koran, which 
Kemal has revised, forbade keeping dogs in 
the home, and he emphasizes his changes 


by personal example. 


To the American who has never had the good for- 
tune to embark on such a trip the whole place is re- 
mote, impersonal, and hazy. There is Egypt, of course, 
with its postcard pictures of the Pyramids, its relics 
of King Tutankhamen, and its endless Nile. There is 
Palestine, a strange mixture nowadays in most peo- 
ple’s minds of early Christian fable and contemporary 
strife. There is Bagdad, with its memories of swagger- 
ing, half-legendary caliphs and its romance of Arabian 
Nights. There is a broad expanse of desert. There is 
something about oil. There are sheiks who have set a 
style for Hollywood. And at about this point the im- 
mediate, easily remembered knowledge of the average 
person ends. 

Actually, if the Near East be defined to include that 
part of the world which lies between the Mediterranean 
on the west and India on the east, there are nine 
countries or pseudo-countries in the long corridor of 
sand and sunshine that leads from Constantinople to 
the Khyber Pass: 

Turkey, with a slender foothold still left on the 
continent of Europe, but most of its postwar territory 
now limited to Asia Minor. 

Syria, immediately south of Turkey and formerly 
part of Turkey, but Arab in race and culture and now 
under a French mandate. 

Palestine, which coincides more or less exactly 
with the ancient Holy Land. 

Transjordania, simply a piece of the desert, solidly 
Arab in population, marked out on the sand to form a 
buffer state for Palestine. 

Irak, or Mesopotamia, another slice of the Arabian 
desert, also solidly Arab in population, arbitrarily 
established as a separate nation under a British man- 
date. 

Arabia proper, until recently a no man’s land of 
roving tribes and warring sheiks. 

Egypt, which lies in Africa, of course, and not in 
Asia. But it is so closely identified with these Asiatic 
nations in language, culture, and religion that it forms 
an inseparable part of the Near East. 

Persia, over whose destiny England and Russia 
have fought a diplomatic war for twenty years. 

And finally Afghanistan, on the edge of India, im- 
pregnable in its mountain fastnesses and almost 
constantly recovering from a coup d’état or heading 
toward a revolution. 

These nine countries, planted in a compact line 
between Europe and the Orient, are a long way from 
the United States. If is only when a bitter conflict 
breaks out unexpectedly in Palestine, or a startling 
figure such as Colonel Lawrence emerges mysteriously 
from the desert, or the governments of England, 
France, and the United States exchange sharp notes 
on the question of oil rights in the Euphrates Valley 
that the attention of the United States swings of a 
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sudden to the Near East like a drunken searchlight in 
the dark. So far as our average daily interest is con- 
cerned, fifty weeks of the year these nine countries 
in the Near East might as well be in another world. 

Yet it is an odd fact that despite our indifference 
these nine countries are steadily and unmistakably 
becoming of more and more direct importance to us. 

That is. true for one reason because of the sub- 
stantial development of our foreign trade in this part 
of the world. Fifteen years ago our exports to the Near 
East were negligible. To-day the Near East spends 
millions of dollars every year for American copper, 
farm machinery, clothing, sewing machines, silk 
stockings, motorcars, and rubber tires. 

It is true for another reason because the past decade 
has seen an immense increase in the variety and extent 
of direct American interests in Near East affairs. 
Millions of American Jews support the Zionist experi- 
ment in Palestine. Millions of American citizens 
contribute funds to various works of charity, relief, and 
education. Millions of American dollars are invested in 
oil fields, engineering works, and trading companies. 

Finally, it is a fact established beyond need of 
further proof that in a world as tightly organized and 
as highly sensitive to sudden shocks as is ours to-day, 
the United States is likely to be drawn into any con- 
flict of sizable proportions which may break out, no 
matter in what quarter of the globe it starts. 

In this respect the Near East is important. For the 
Near East is full of dynamite. 
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If there are two outstanding figures in the Moslem 
world to-day, men whose prestige reaches from the 
Bosporus to the Himalayas, those two men are Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha and Ibn Saud. 

Kemal is the picturesque and energetic dictator, 
as even the casual reader of the headlines knows, who 
has pulled old Turkey apart and done his best to make 
it over. It is Will Rogers who says of him: “He is a 
Mussolini, Borah, Aimee MacPherson, and Charlie 
Dawes combined. He jerked the veils off the women, 
the fezzes off the men, rolled the flappers’ stockings, 
made the people all learn to read and write a new 
language, put in a golf course, gave the farm- 
ers relief, discharged his Federal Reserve 
Board, and whipped Greece—all in 
one week.” 

This is Kemal. By comparison 
Ibn Saud is entirely unknown, 
but to the Near East he is 
far more interesting. A man 
of fifty-four, he has a body 
that reaches more nearly 
to seven feet than six, the 
manners of a true son of 
the desert, a soft-spoken 
voice, a heavy fist, and 
a family of thirteen sons. 

He was born under 
Turkish rule in a part of 
the desert situated almost 
squarely in the center of the 
great Arabian peninsula. By 
the time he was thirty-eight, Ibn 
Saud had made himself master of 
the Wahabi tribes and created an 
army famous throughout the Near 
East for its discipline, courage, and 
blind loyalty. When the World War 
ended, this army began to move. It 
came out of the center of the desert, 
moved west, conquered holy Mecca, 
moved north, conquered the whole district known as 
the Hejaz, moved south, and did not come to rest 
until it had created for Ibn Saud a desert kingdom 
twice the size of California, with a population of 
nearly three million people. 

It is no paper sovereignty which Saud exercises over 
this wide area. Revolts have risen against him. He 
has struck them down. Rival chieftains have disputed 
his authority. Their hopes are buried under sand. 
Saud’s prestige is at its peak. The governments of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, and Turkey 
have taken note of his authority and granted recogni- 
tion to his government. His power is supreme. And 
he has done some interesting things with it. 





A homemade 


Ibn Saud Works Magic 


For one thing, he has begun to construct telegraph 
and telephone lines across the desert and to install a 
modern system of sanitation, for the first time in his- 
tory, in the chief towns of his kingdom—Mecca, Jidda, 
and Taif. 

For another thing, he has made prompt use of the 
superior efficiency of western means of travel. His 
own mode of travel nowadays is in a caravan of 250 
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Ferris wheel near 
Haifa in Northern Palestine. The 
Eastern mind is tuned to Western 
ideas, and although the execution is 
makeshift the conception is modern. 
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automobiles, carrying his bodyguard, his secretaries, 
and his private staff. To accommodate this caravan 
he is building a number of first-class macadam roads. 
A line of modern buses now operates between Mecca 
and the seacoast for the benefit of pilgrims. 

Saud is shrewd enough to recognize that what has 
delayed progress in Arabia as much as any other 
single factor is the nomadic character of Arab life. 
Accordingly, to every wanderer who will sell his 
camels he offers a plot of land, seeds for planting, and 
help in the construction of a house. It is a project 
which will demand new efforts at irrigation and an 
attempt to organize new markets. But Saud 

has succeeded, so far, in establishing 
some sixty new colonies in Arabia, 
each with a minimum of perhaps 

a thousand settlers, and he is 
reported to be founding more 

new colonies at the rate of 

one a month. — 

This is Ibn Saud. Presi- 
dent Bayard Dodge, of 
Beirut University, be- 
lieves that he “will unify 
Arabia more thoroughly 
than it has been unified 
since the days of the early 

caliphs,” if he lives another 

fifteen years, “and prepare 
the people of Arabia for a 
greater degree of progress than 
they have ever known.” 
At this moment there is no more 
significant figure in the Near East, 
no leader who seems to his devoted 
followers to smack more of a real 
messiah, and no man, either in the 
East or West, who is doing more to 
change the face of his own world. 

While Saud’s work is unknown 
and unnoticed in Europe and this 
country, save by a few people with some special in- 
terest in Near East affairs, the work of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha has had a better press. Like Saud, 
Kemal is a wrecker and rebuilder, and like Saud 
he is indefatigable when he starts. 

It was Kemal, of course, who organized the army 
which drove Greece from the territory in Asia Minor 
allotted her in the Peace Conference at Paris; Kemal 
who tore up the treaty written at that Conference and 
defied the allies to enforce it; Kemal who moved the 
capital of Turkey from Constantinople to the remote 
village of Angora, in order to give his government a 
chance to start afresh; Kemal who destroyed a Turkish 
monarchy and founded a republic; Kemal who de- 
manded of his parliament a $100,000,000 program of 
railway construction to modernize the country; 
Kemal who switched the Turkish alphabet from 
Arabic to Latin; and Kemal who destroyed the old 
unity of Church and State which had existed in 
Turkey since the days of the early caliphs in the 
Middle Ages. 

There can be no doubt of the thoroughness with 
which Kemal has gone about his work. As to the suc- 
cess he has achieved, there is necessarily a difference 
of opinion. 
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Certain observers point to changes which are un- 
mistakable. Unquestionably women have more free- 
dom. A campaign to reduce illiteracy has made sub- 
stantial progress. For the first time in history Turkey 
has had an exact and official census. The new alphabet 
has established itself in the schools, the press, and most 
of the signs which decorate the streets. In the past two 
years five hundred miles of important trunk-line rail- 
ways have been built. 


Conflicting Aspirations 


Such evidence as this, many observers find con- 
vincing. Others doubt the reality of the changes now 
in progress, believing that they reflect a conversion 
to western theories which is skin-deep at best. This 
much at least seems certain: if Turkey now submits 
without protest to the innovations Kemal is imposing, 
it is because Kemal has managed to convince his coun- 
try that the mastery of western ways is imperative to 
Turkey’s future as an independent nation. 

He is tolerated or he is worshiped because he is the 
symbol of national consciousness in a nation which is 
weary of foreign interference; he is the embodiment of 
that ringing slogan which Angora hurls at Europe 
across the narrow Bosporus: “‘Turkey for the Turks.” 

Nationalism has given Kemal his cue in Asia Minor. 
And nationalism has called to leadership, armed with 
an almost holy cause and sent forth to do battle, a 
score of other captains in widely scattered sections of 
this Moslem world. It is no great 
exaggeration to say that the 


It is nationalism which is the goal of the effort being 
made by Ibn Saud to fuse the scattered tribes of the 
Arabian peninsula. It is nationalism which has made 
Mesopotamia so difficult a place to govern without 
the aid of a British army that the British government 
in London has proposed a course of action which in- 
volves surrender of its mandate. It is nationalism, 
finally, which has established a new dynasty in Persia, 
brought to the famous Peacock Throne a soldier who 
was once a dragoman, and established a government 
which sets its stubborn aim at independence of both 
Russia and the British Empire. 

This is the Near East in 1930. And it is not easy to 
contemplate the fervor of its national aspirations 
without certain doubts about the future. Nationalism, 
it needs no saying, is a natural, healthy, and rejuvenat- 
ing force. It has been a factor in the making of every 
important state in history, our own included. But 
nationalism in the Near East to-day presents difficult 
and complex problems. 

There is not one nationalism in this restless world. 
There are at least six nationalisms, all native to the 
soil, which overlap at crucial points. Let us leave out 
of account for the moment the various European na- 
tionalisms which further complicate this situation— 
British nationalism, determined at all costs to 
maintain a line of communications to the Orient; 
Russian nationalism, seeking at all points to checkmate 
British influence; French nationalism, linked to the 
prestige of a mandate on the road to oil; Italian 





whole Near East thinks nation- 
alism, talks nationalism, dreams 
nationalism, and plans ways of 
achieving nationalism, with a de- 
gree of ardor and impatience 
which seem surprising to a west- 
erner for whom nationalism is 
an accepted and established fact. 

It is nationalism which makes 
Palestine an unhappy battle- 
ground between Zionists who 
hope to establish there what the 
Balfour declaration calls “a 
national home” and Arabs who 
dispute this purpose to the best 
of their ability. It is nationalism 
which keeps Egypt in a furor 
and topples cautious govern- 
ments from power as rapidly as 
they are formed. It is nation- 
alism, Arabian nationalism, 
which has forced France to main- 
tain an army of at least twenty 
thousand men in Syria, in order 
to protect her mandate. 


Damascus shopkeepers roof over the 

Streets for shelter against the sun. 

Strange faces, strange tongues—and 
American hosiery. 
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nationalism, seeking an outlet to the East—and let us 
consider merely the nervous, jerky, ardent national- 
isms which dominate the native populations. 

How are these conflicting hopes and aspirations to 
be reconciled? How are the masses of people who now 
so ardently demand their independence, and who have 
had so precious little experience in using it, to solve 
the problems of frontiers which are hazy, of racial 
antagonisms between majorities and minorities which 
are often bitter, and of peaceable relations in a corner 
of the world which has little natural wealth of soil— 
with that little all too likely to be coveted by one’s 
neighbors? 


A Conglomerate Student Body 


There are no easy and reassuring answers to such 
questions, but there is now in progress in the Near 
East an experiment which is of interest because it 
bears precisely on these points. 

The locus of this experiment is the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, founded in 1866 by an American, 
Daniel Bliss, supported by American funds ever since 
its founding, and a source of inspiration to the Near 
East for more than sixty years. At the University 
to-day there are studying side by side young Arabs 
and young Jews, despite the bitter dispute between 
these nationalities in Palestine; young Turks and 
young Armenians, despite the memories of recent 
massacres; young Greeks and Turks, despite the fact 
that their governments are still at swords’ points over 
the settlement of property claims arising from a war. 

There are in all, at the American University of 
Beirut, students of no less than twenty-five nationali- 
ties. There are students of every variety of race and 
every variety of religion possible in the Near East: 
450 Moslems, 220 Protestant Christians, 200 Orthodox 
Greeks, 100 Hebrews, 100 Gregorians, and 40 Druses— 
with a liberal sprinkling, in addition, of Latin Catho- 
lics, Greek Catholics, Armenian Catholics, Chaldean 
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Catholics, Syriac Catholics, Maronites, Jacobites, 
Bahais, and Coptics. 

It is possible that at no other university in the 
world is there a student body drawn from so many 
unlike faiths and unlike races. 

And it is also possible that at no other university in 
the world is there a student body that lives more 
thoroughly at peace, with a keener interest in its 
work, a better spirit in its sport, and a more intelligent 
loyalty to its alma mater. 

The answer to the problems of racial conflict and 
religious conflict at Beirut lies partly in the fact that 
its students live on neutral ground—the neutral 
ground of a disinterested, friendly institution—and 
partly to the fact that the University authorities have 
the rare good sense to put no pressure on the personal 
convictions of their students. Thus the Moslems have 
their mosques, the Jews their synagogues, the various 
Christian sects their various churches. 

Beyond all this, however, I think that it is fair to 
say that there exists on the part of both the faculty 
and the students of this university a widely shared 
conviction that nationalism by itself and for itself is 
not enough; that in this modern world it is not possible 
to produce a good civilization merely by filling it to the 
brim with uninstructed patriotism; that there are 
problems of making progress at home and winning 
confidence abroad which can only be solved by the 
aid of trained intelligence, insight, and education. 


America’s Melting Pot 


The University does not stand on a lonely hill in an 
isolated, academic fog, turning out men of book 
knowledge who have no contact with their world. 
On the contrary, the American University is in the 
center of the turbulent stream of life that flows around 
it. 

From the Arabian desert Ibn Saud sends to the 
American University for Moslem doctors to help 

protect his Mecca pilgrims 











against the ravages of epidemics 
which were once regarded as in- 
evitable. From Transjordania the 
Emir Abdullah asks for gradu- 
ates of the American University 
to take charge of his new schools 
and his bureau of public health. 
American University graduates 
have helped reorganize adminis- 
trative methods in Egypt and 
the Sudan, and filtered back from 
Beirut to Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia into positions of import- 
ance in their governments. 
There is evidence here of 
a fresh approach to old familiar 


Looking through a gateway at the great 

mosque of Santa Sophia in Constan- 

tinople—symbol of the Mohammedan 

past. The new generation in Turkey 
wear European clothes. 
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Robert College, a missionary college 
for men, in Constantinople. Founded 
in 1863 on the site of an old Turkish 
stronghold overlooking the Bosporus, 
it is supported almost entirely by 
Americar benefactions. 





problems and an eagerness to 
embrace new methods which 
would have been unthinkable 
in the Near East even as re- 
cently as fifteen years ago. And 
this changing point of view is 
by no means reflected in the 
experience of a single univer- 
sity at Beirut. All over the 














Near East there are scattered 
bits of evidence to show that 
a new ferment of intellectual interest is at work in an 
old world that has been slow to change. 

In Turkey the unmistakable trend of Kemal’s revo- 
lution is not only toward a renascence of Turkish 
nationalism but toward the introduction of new meth- 
ods aimed to raise the standard of Turkish life. There 
is no sure way of settling the question as to whether 
the reformation being wrought by Kemal is real or 
fake—whether or not under the surface of modern 
Turkish life loyalty to the old ways still remains un- 
swerving; but at least his innovations are being 
given a thorough chance to prove their worth despite 
their flagrant flaunting of tradition. Young men are 
demanding bigger schools and better railways; old 
men are patiently learning to read nursery rhymes 
as the first step in their introduction to a foreign 
alphabet. 

In Constantinople and in Smyrna three colleges, 
founded like Beirut by Americans and supported in 
large part by American funds—Robert College, Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, and _ International 
College—receive to-day the direct and explicit en- 
couragement of the Turkish government, instead of 
the determined opposition they encountered in their 
early days. 

In Cairo the ferment of new ideas is actively at work. 
New types of books are being published; new mag- 
azines are flourishing; a new Egyptian Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been organized in 
recent months; even the ancient Moslem University of 
El Azhar, founded in the year 988, is now going 
through an intellectual uprising, with one group of its 
teachers seeking to reorganize the time-honored cur- 
riculum on which it has stood pat for generations. 


“Send Us an Engineer” 


A hundred other cases, varying in character and im- 
portance, might be cited. Even the Yemen, that small 
chunk of rocky desert south of the broad domain con- 
trolled by Ibn Saud, is now having its own small 
renascence. When Charles R. Crane, the Chicago man- 
ufacturer and former minister to China, visited the 
Yemen recently, enjoyed the hospitality of the imam 
of that country, and asked for an opportunity to repay 





the kindness shown him, the imam asked for one 
favor only—that he be sent an engineer. 

This engineer, equipped with American machinery, 
blueprints, and surveying instruments, is now charting 
the bleak hills of the Yemen for new roads, new dams, 
and new irrigation projects that may some day turn 
wide acres of the desert into garden. 

The Near East is a corner of the world which few 
Americans think about and fewer ever see. It is a 
corner of the world where things have had a way of 
moving slowly and tradition has been intrenched be- 
hind the prestige of long ages. To expect this corner of 
the world to change from top to bottom overnight, to 
expect it to adopt wholesale and unchallenged all of 
the methods and the standards now being thrust at it 
by western civilization is foolish. But not to recognize 
that changes of great sweep and possibly of far- 
reaching importance are now beginning to take place 
would be to overlook a trend of events which is signif- 
icant and unmistakable. 


Conflict or Reconciliation? 


Far away as the Near East is from the United States, 
we have an interest in these changes. We have an 
interest, for one reason, because an increasingly large 
measure of our foreign commerce is involved, and the 
Near East is a great potential market for our export 
trade. We have an interest, for another reason, be- 
cause we may conceivably be drawn, unwittingly and 
almost without warning, into an historic game of 
nationalism versus imperialism which is now entering 
a new phase. We have an interest, finally, because this 
corner of the world at the far end of the Mediterranean 
is after all the crossroads of the East and West—the 
one spot where Oriental civilization comes immediately 
and inevitably face to face with Occidental civiliza- 
tion, and where the great conflict or the great reconcili- 
ation of these two civilizations will be staged. 

“East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,” predicted Kipling. But Kipling 
wrote before the East discovered western science, 
western education, nationalism in its modern form, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Ibn Saud, the printing press, 
macadam highways, and the age of gasoline. 
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Secretary Hyde 
strikes a new RABBIT [TRAIL 


by THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


=f E ARE initiating a great agricultural 

S = movement. We don’t know where we are 

e\ goingany more than Franklin knew what 

electricity would do when he began flying 

his kite. All we know is that we are headed in the right 

direction. We will make mistakes, a lot of them, but 

in the course of time we will perfect an organization 

that will be sound and efficient. And that, in the final 
analysis, is all that really counts.” 

Thus Arthur M. Hyde, a rural Missourian who is 
serving as the Secretary of Agriculture in the Hoover 
Cabinet, summarized for World’s Work the undertak- 
ing sponsored by the Administration to put farming 
on a parity with industry. The summary came at the 
conclusion of an epigrammatical interview, as concise 
and pointed with respect to his past achievements as 
it was with regard to the program he is forwarding for 
the benefit of those among whom he has lived prac- 
tically all his years. 

The Secretary modestly outlined an interesting 
career, bringing the description to a surprising ending 
by comparing himself to “‘a spoiled quail dog.” 
Then he revealed the objectives he desires to attain 
as the liaison officer between the Administration and 
the West, closing the discussion with the expressive 
observation: “‘This is a whale of a job.” 

The appointment, granted by the Secretary as he 
was preparing to start on a three weeks’ trip through 
the agricultural states, 


Although the Secretary tells his story well, em- 
ploying irony and humor, there are times when he 
makes a point without following it up. Such an in- 
stance was provided when he made the quail-dog 
comparison. I asked him to explain it. 

“Tt’s this way,” he replied with a grin. “A good 
quail dog never leaves the scent of a bird once he 
strikes it. A spoiled quail dog will be diverted by any 
rabbit trail he happens to pick up.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘Here’s the comparison. I’m supposed to be a 
lawyer, but I have permitted myself to bediverted from 
the law, not once but many times. I have operated 
several farms. I have been mayor of my home town. 
I have conducted an automobile sales agency. I ran 
for attorney general of Missouri on the Roosevelt 
ticket back in 1912 and got a worm’s-eye view of every 
steam roller that was operated that year. I served as 
governor of my state. I have been president of a life- 
insurance company. And now I am the Secretary of 
Agriculture, even though I deliberately took myself 
out of politics some years ago!” 

His was an accurate outline, but all too short. For 
the purposes of this article, it had to be pieced out by 
the observations of friends whose names the Secretary 
readily gave, although he make the remark that “‘ they 
know too darned much about me.” It was difficult to 
ascertain exactly what he meant, for their remarks 

were wholly complimentary. 





served to give an _ under- 
standing of the confidence 
that the harassed farmers 
have in him. It served as 
well to explain why he is 
being referred to in Wash- 
ington as the “find” of the 
Cabinet. He not only speaks 
the language of the West; 
he personifies the purposes 
of the present Administra- 
tion. 

.Mr. Hyde has a magnetic 
personality. He has a smile 
that is disarming and a sense 
of humor that is infectious. 
He is tall and angular, yet 
graceful. He has a deep, res- 
onant voice and knows how 
to use it. The Show Me state 
proclaims him as one of the 
best public speakers it has 
produced. The national cap- 
ital sees in him the spell- 
binder of the Cabinet. 








They described him as an 
astute politician, an able 
executive, and a tried and 
true friend of the farmer. 

Perhaps it was their rev- 
elation that he had never 
lived on a farm that he had 
in mind. Although Eastern- 
ers have believed he was a 
‘dirt farmer” he has never 
tilled the soil. The farms he 
has owned have been oper- 
ated on a tenant basis under 
his direction. 

But he has been “next 
door” to farmers all his life, 


The Secretary of Agriculture and 

Mrs. Hyde at the annual chrys- 

anthemum show staged by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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A sketch of the new home for the 





Department of Agriculture now 

under construction facing the Mall. 

Rankin & Kellogg, and James A. 
Wetmore, architects. 


growing up and establishing him- 
self in towns of modest size that 
were the centers of agricultural 
areas. He was born in Princeton, 
Mo., July 12, 1877, and first at- 
tended an elementary school at 
Princeton maintained by private 
subscription. His mother died 
when he was twelve years old. 
Following her death he and his 
older brother, Ben, were sent to 
Rocky River, O., to live with two 
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of her sisters. The boys attended 
different schools, typical one-room affairs, because the 
aunts with whom they lived, respectively, were in 
different school districts. Arthur believed his school 
was {much better than Ben’s. His was of brick; 
Ben’s was of frame. 

After two years of boarding, the boys returned to 
Princeton, which now boasts a population of two 
thousand. After completing his sophomore year in 
high school Arthur went to Oberlin, O., to attend an 
academy. Then he took the academic course at the 
University of Michigan. Thereafter he completed the 
law course offered by the University of Iowa and was 
admitted to the bar in 1900. 

His father, also a lawyer, and he formed a partner- 
ship which continued until 1915, when the son moved 
from Princeton to Trenton, a somewhat larger com- 
munity. All this sounds very much like New Jersey, at 
least to the Easterner. Instead, it is Missouri—and 
rural Missouri at that, with the growing of corn and 


. wheat the principal industry. 


The young man showed a flair for public service as 
soon as he completed his education; an inheritance 
evidently of the father, who once served in Congress. 
He participated in civic, religious, and political activi- 
ties and exhibited the essential qualities of leadership. 
His Bible class in the Methodist Church grew from a 
few members until it included a large portion of the 
masculine population of the town. His services as 
mayor began in 1908 and continued until 1910. 

It was in 1912 that he took his first fling at state 
politics. A Republican, he followed Theodore Roose- 
velt when the Progressive party was created. The 
Progressive state convention nominated him for at- 
torney general. He accepted the nomination, though 
he appreciated fully that there was little hope of his 
being elected. Evidently he was prepared for the 

worm’s-eye view” of the G.O.P. steam roller. 
However that may be, he left his impress on the state. 


Tt thought of him, not as a small-town lawyer but as a 
man who was willing to give up his practice and go out 
and fight for what he thought was right in politics. 

The contest paved the way for the successful guber- 
natorial battle he waged eight years later. Few be- 
lieved he had more than a fighting chance for the 
nomination to the highest of state offices. His op- 
ponent was E. E. E. (“Triple E”’) McJimsey, of 
Springfield, long prominent in the Old Guard ranks of 
the party. The conservatives were in control, or 
thought they were. But he was not dismayed. He 
waged a vigorous campaign. A dry, actually as well as 
politically, he went like a prairie fire in the rural 
sections. Wet St. Louis, however, was expected to 
extinguish the conflagration. 


Two Successful Campaigns 


Strangely enough, St. Louis provided the setting 
that clinched the nomination for him. He and “Triple 
E”’ were invited to address a club in that city, appear- 
ing at the same time and putting on a sort of debate. 
Both accepted the invitation. Having committed him- 
self to the dry cause in the country districts, he did not 
hedge in the wet Republican stronghold. At the meet- 
ing he dared, double-dared, his opponent to be as ex- 
plicit. McJimsey did not respond satisfactorily to the 
challenge. 

It was all over after that. On primary day the nom- 
ination went to Mr. Hyde. The nomination, however, 
was anything but equivalent to election. Missouri up 
to that time was a dominantly Democratic state. 
Indeed, Herbert Hadley was the only Republican who 
had ever been elected governor in its history. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hyde won by a plurality of 141,304. 

As governor, Mr. Hyde sought two goals—greater 
profits for farmers and better schools for their children. 
He was convinced then and is now that “‘in the humble 


Paving is perhaps our biggest business: certainly it is the most fundamental. We are for- 
funate in having as Secretary of Agriculture an executive who, besides having run several farms 
successfully, is a business man and works harmoniously with the Federal Farm Board. This 
article, the seventh in the series on the members of the Cabinet, explains the man and his methods. 
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The Federal Farm Board. Seated on 
the President’s right is the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde; on his 
left, Alexander M. Legge, chairman of 
the Board. Although the Secretary is 
not a member of the Board, he must 
work in very close touch with it. 


we got back I was notified that the Hoover 
headquarters was searching for me. 

“T was advised that I was to go to the head- 
quarters whatever the hour. I went over. 
Upon putting in an appearance, I was in- 
formed that Mr. and Mrs. Hoover desired us to 
be their guests at dinner. I replied that we 
couldn’t possibly do it. Asked why, I replied: 








homes of America’s rural districts lies the hope of the 
future happiness and welfare of the nation.” 

Completing his term as governor in 1925, Mr. Hyde 
returned to Trenton to straighten out his personal 
affairs and to resume the sporadic practice of his 
chosen profession. Then he was diverted to another 
new “‘trail,’”’ becoming president of the Sentinel Life 
Insurance Company. 

Mr. Hyde may have believed he was out of politics, 
but he was not. The organization he created during his 
gubernatorial campaign held together and was ready 
to respond to his slightest whim. The temptation 
to use it was so strong in 1928, when the Republican 
national convention assembled in Kansas City, that 
he could not resist. 

Be prepared for a surprise. He used it, not for the 
man he proudly calls ‘the Chief” to-day but for Frank 
O. Lowden, the former governor of Illinois, who was 
the President’s principal opponent. He made the effort, 
not because he did not admire the qualifications of Mr. 
Hoover but because he and his followers believed 
Governor Lowden had a better understanding of the 
farm problem. 


“Out of Politics for Keeps” 


With the nomination of Mr. Hoover, however, Mr. 
Hyde threw himself into the campaign, doing much to 
turn Missouri's electoral votes over to the President. 
The campaign ended and the Republican victory a 
matter of record, Mr. Hyde turned again to his private 
affairs. He wanted no recognition of the services he 
had rendered. He was “‘out of politics for keeps.” 

With friends, he went to Florida early in 1929. 
He wanted to enjoy the pleasures of the winter 
resorts and to luxuriate beneath the subtropical sun. 
He wanted to fish. But the best of well-laid plans go 
wrong sometimes. Let him tell the story: 

“No sooner did we get to Miami than the women- 
folk wanted to go shopping. Being a man of peace, I 
went shopping instead of fishing. Then they wanted 
to go to Cuba for some more shopping. Still peacefully 
inclined, I went along to Cuba. I made very definite 
plans, however, that were to be carried out immedi- 
ately upon our return from Cuba. Alas, the minute 


““You are looking at the only clothes | 
have got.’ 

“But clothes, it appeared, didn’t matter. We were 
to come anyway. So we went. After the dinner, the 
President took me upstairs—and sprung it on me. | 
went to Florida to catch a sailfish and hooked a 
secretaryship instead.” 

Again it is necessary to supplement the Secretary’s 
statement, even though it is the first he has made re- 
garding his appointment. He didn’t tell how he flatly 
refused the offer, not only that notable evening but 
again and again. Nor did he tell how he was finally 
diverted to this latest of ‘‘rabbit trails.”’ 

It is an interesting story. President Hoover was put 
to it to find a satisfactory agricultural adviser. The 
West, without the exception of a single state, had given 
him its electoral votes, but it viewed him with open 
suspicion. His task was to prove that he had its 
interests at heart. To present the proof he needed the 
assistance of a Secretary of Agriculture who knew the 
West. Fully as important, he needed a man who agreed 
with his general policies. 

Such a man was mighty hard to find. He talked the 
problem over with the late James W. Good, his pre- 
convention manager and the head of the Republican 
party’s Western headquarters during the campaign. 
Mr. Good remarked that it might be possible to find 
such a man in the list of former governors of Western 
states. Mr. Hoover told him cryptically to get busy 
and then left for Florida. 

Following his arrival at Miami, Mr. Hoover received 
several names from Mr. Good. For one reason or an- 
other all but that of Mr. Hyde were eliminated. A 
question mark was placed even after his name, for Mr. 
Hoover knew he had supported Governor Lowden, 
and he could not have in his Cabinet a man who be- 
lieved in the equalization fee that Lowden had in- 
dorsed. So a hurry call went out to the managing editor 
of a Missouri newspaper, a former Washington cor- 
respondent in whom Mr. Hoover had the greatest 
confidence, for the complete record of Mr. Hyde. 
The report submitted by the editor showed that al- 
though Mr. Hyde supported Mr. Lowden, he did not 
believe in the equalization fee. 

That settled it. A wire was sent to Trenton asking 
Mr. Hyde to communicate with Mr. Hoover immedt- 
ately. The reply came back that Mr. Hyde was out of 
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town. Mr. Hoover appealed again to the editor, asking 
him to locate Mr. Hyde. In a few hours the answer 
came back that the former governor was in Miami. 
Then the rush to locate him, the revelation that he 
had gone to Cuba, and the emissary waiting at the 
dock when he returned. 

If Mr. Hoover was disappointed that night when 
Mr. Hyde turned him down flat, he did not show it. 
He subjected Mr. Hyde to what politicians call pres- 
sure. Mr. Hyde, being a politician himself, knew 
what it was all about. He twisted and squirmed, but 
he finally gave in. He got in a little fishing and then 
left Miami for Washington. 


Working for Farm Relief 


About the only real pleasure he derived as he took 
the oath as Secretary of Agri¢ulture was his discovery 
that the Biological-Survey, one of the nineteen sub- 
divisions of the Department of Agriculture, had a boat 
that he could use occasionally to go fishing on the 
historic Potomac. But he did not reveal the one in- 
ducement that made the office at all acceptable to him. 
Rather he indicated his intention to do his work well, 
saying: 

“TI undertake this task with full realization of its 
difficulties, but determined to do my level best to 
effectuate the agricultural policies of President Hoo- 
ver. I believe in his policies. They are sound and con- 
structive. They will achieve a larger measure of pros- 
perity for the farmers of America.” 

He made his deeds square with his words. With the 
assembling of the extra session of Congress in April, 
he stood shoulder to shoulder with the President, fight- 
ing for the relief legislation the Executive desired and 
against the obnoxious export debenture provision that, 
by legislative legerdemain, was substituted for the 
equally obnoxious equalization fee. The assistance he 


rendered helped Mr. Hoover to emerge victorious 
from his first battle with Congress and perhaps pre- 
vented another such stalemate as embarrassed 
Coolidge and Harding. 

A smaller man than Mr. Hyde might have taken 
umbrage at one extremely important provision of the 
farm-relief bill that was enacted. Reference is made to 
the provision creating the Federal Farm Board, which 
is charged with the great responsibility of creating 
farm codperative associations in such a fashion as 
will make agriculture a cohesive industry and give the 
farmer, through the associations, control of his prod- 
ucts from the field to the final market. 

In some circles the fear has been expressed that the 
Board, an independent body, would overshadow the 
Department of Agriculture and cause it to be dis- 
membered. The Secretary takes a contrary view, 
saying: 

“T do not believe Congress intended to create an- 
other Federal agency with duties overlapping those of 
the Department. I do believe Congress expected that 
the Board would supplement some parts of the work 
of the Department. The firm conviction of both the 
Board and the Department is that they exist solely to 
achieve the maximum of results for agriculture and 
that these results can best be accomplished by close 
codperation. 

“The fundamental functions of the Department are 
research—the finding of the elemental facts and laws of 
biology and of economics regarding all the branches of 
agriculture and its activities—and the dissemination 
of the knowledge of those facts and laws to those en- 
gaged in agriculture. Into this field the Board has 
neither the funds, the power, nor the disposition to go. 

“The Department welcomes the Board as an agency 
through which economic facts, developed by its own 
research scientists and economists, can be applied by 
the Board in the solution of agricultural problems. 
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The Department will make and supply the ammuni- 
tion. The board will use it on the firing line.” 

The Secretary has devoted the first year of his in- 
cumbency to assembling the “ammunition” for the 
Board as well as to making an intensive study of 
agriculture. At the time of his appointment, he was 
credited with being better qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office than many of his predecessors; in 
his own estimation, however, he was none too well 
prepared for the task. Although detail has always been 
irksome to him, he has made a careful study of agri- 
culture, if he has not concerned himself with the 
diversified duties of the Department. For instance, the 
Weather Bureau has been an “orphan’”’ so far as he has 
been concerned. So have various other subdivisions. 
They were in the charge of competent heads; he could 
concern himself with the big job. 


After a Year of Study 


“Agriculture,” he says after twe!ve months of hard 
study, “is not one unit; it is as many units as there are 
agricultural products. Each farm product presents its 
own distinctive array of problems. Agriculture is 
sprawled entirely across our continent. It is split into 
six million independent individualisms, representing 
the American farmers. It competes not alone with in- 
dustry but within itself; not alone with a foreign 
standard of living but with the varying standards of 
its various sections.” 

“There are those who like to jibe at agriculture on 
the ground that farmers are impervious to change. 
We still farm, they say, as our grandfathers did. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Agriculture has 
made great strides in adapting the discoveries of biol- 
ogists, scientists, and inventors. Contrast the beef 


Secretary Hyde presents a blue ribbon 
to a proud boy at the Minnesota Junior 
Livestock Show at St. Paul. A great 
problem facing this country is the de- 
velopment of a younger generation of 
intelligent and resourceful farmers. 


animal of the show ring with the best beef animal 
our great-grandfather possessed. Measure the milk 
production of our best dairy cows against those of sixty 
years ago. Consider the changes in seed, in fertilization, 
and in all the various applications of pure science.” 


A Record to Shoot At 


“Examine the operation of the mechanized farm 
and compare it with the farms of our granddads. 
Contemplate the combine, for one instance. This in- 
vention has revolutionized wheat farming, brought 
vast acres into cultivation, reduced the labor costs of 
production, and precipitated the wheat crop of 
America into the market in a vast ungovernable 
torrent which has choked elevators, filled thousands 
of railway cars, embargoed ports, and _ well-nigh 
broken down the marketing machinery of the country. 
So far from being static, agriculture has accepted the 
findings of biologists, adapted the discoveries of in- 
ventors, and kept pace with progress. 

“Can you use a few sentences more? Very well. As 
regards production, the American farmer has fully 
kept pace with the progress of industry. He is the most 
efficient farmer in the world. Listen! In numbers he 
represents only a twentieth of the world’s farmers; yet 
he produces two thirds of the world’s corn, three fifths 
of the world’s cotton, one half of its tobacco, one third 
of its hogs, one third of its poultry, one fourth of its 
oats, one fifth of its wheat, one seventh of its cattle, and 
one tenth of its sheep. There’s a record to shoot at.” 

Incidentally, it is a record that is causing Mr. 
Hyde his greatest concern; for he says that if he had to 
express his opinion of the condition of agriculture in 
one word, he would accept unhesitatingly the word 
“‘overexpansion.” He finds there are 924,000,000 
acres of farm land in this country. About 505,000,000 
acres are classed as cultivable land. But on only 
350,000,000 acres of those lands the farmers, to em- 
ploy his own language, are “‘producing crops large 
enough not only to supply our entire domestic needs 
but a surplus which overflows into the markets of the 
world—and supports the farm bloc in the Senate.” 

Our immediate concern, in his opinion, is to avoid 
overproduction. He sees the need of research for new 
uses of present products, for economic uses of agricul- 
tural waste, for profitable uses of by-products. He 
sees the need of placing greater emphasis upon the 
economic side of agriculture—of spreading knowledge 
of the economic and competitive position of agricul- 
ture, of the probable supply and demand, foreign and 
domestic, and of sound farm management. 

His dominant desire is to establish an American 
standard of living on every American farm. He may 
be a “‘spoiled quail dog,” but this is the ‘rabbit trail” 
he is following determinedly to-day. 
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Author of “The Story of Steel,” “What Makes the Wheels Go Round,” “The Only Way Out,” etc. 


privation and prosperity. 


We sweat less, because we use machines more than 
any people on earth, yet we hurry more. 


F COURSE, we all know how it is! 
We go to bed late so we can get up early! 
We bolt breakfast and bolt to work, because 
work represents the straight-and-narrow path between 


States Senator to-morrow, that each newborn boy may 


be President some day, if, perchance, he is totally unlike 
any other President we’ve had. For it is a strange com- 
mentary on us that no two of our last half dozen Presi- 


dents have in any major respect been at all alike. 


We use more electric power, and more postage 


stamps. 


We travel more and faster and farther. 

We have more telephones in single skyscrapers than 
there are in whole countries and more in New York 
City than there are in all of Europe. 


We have more radios, read more, 
have more theatres and automo- 
biles, and use the telegraph more. 

We have more newspapers, more 
schools, more libraries, more man- 
ufactures, more comforts, more silk 
stockings and fewer high hats. 

We have more laws and more 
ideas. 

We swap ideas faster, and swap 
dollars faster (except in small New 
England towns)—no matter the 
cost of exchange. 

We admit that we are alert— 
or we soon get lost in traffic. 

We admit that we are receptive 
—that we are willing to try any- 
thing once, any new hue, any new 
cry. In fact Will Rogers says we go 
hot and go cold faster than any 
people on earth. 

And we also admit that we are 
all on the up—that a fellah in 
vaudeville to-day may be a United 


So much, to go no further, for one side of the ledger! 
But let’s look at t’other. 


II 


CONSERVATIVE old financier in Wall Street 
who is so much a bear that he lives on the income 
from his income, by request states t’other. 


He says that present-day Americans remind him of 
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a school of porpoises at sea! 

Why 

Because we’re always in motion, 
always riding waves—waves of 
fancy, or of feeling—Coué waves, 
flapper waves, prohibition waves, 
waves of speculation, waves of one 
sort or another—are forever floun- 
dering about in or on a sea of in- 
formation! 

He says we don’t think, wonders 
how anyone can think, particularly 
about his investments, when his 
world is so full of so many things. 

He says the young American— 
Uncle Sam, Jr.—isn’t capable of 
thinking straight about stocks and 
bonds; that the adult American 
spends most of his time compar- 
ing himself with someone else; and 
that therefore the typical Ameri- 
can—notably the investor—re- 
minded him, in the eventful 
Autumn of 1929, of the little boy 
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THE WORLD’S 
. . . Who stood on a bridge at midnignt, 


The picture of despair 
When someone took the bridge away 
And left him standing there! 


He says more, and worse—much more, and worse— 
and when | reply that somehow or other as a people we 
get there, he grouches, “Where?” And when | argue that 
somehow we manage to have a lot of fun he replies 
that we pay an awful price for it, that we all get taken 
in at least once a year, that in witness whereof we paid 
about forty-five billion dollars—more than twice what 
we paid to wage the World War—to see, in the Autumn 
of 1929, how various and sundry poker-faced economic 
and other factors played the investment game. 

But you know how it is—how some of these old fel- 
lows who are lovable if you like ’em look upon us and 
our kaleidoscopic doings! Especially when they can 
speak with the air of virtue that inheres in great finan- 
cial success. 

All the same, when there are always two sides and 
markets are made by differences of opinion, there is a 
vast deal of wisdom in a proverb that this financier 
urges every investor to have engraved on his watch: 

“The Lord gives men judgment, if any. Man, alone, 
provides information. Judgment combined with de- 
pendable investment information spells out intelligence, 
and profits.” 


HAT’S a pretty good text for a rainy day: 

“The Lord gives men judgment, if any. Man, 
alone, provides information. Judgment combined with 
dependable investment information spells out intelli- 
gence, and profits.” 

In fact that’s a good text for any old day, the best ar- 
gument for it being that there is no sound argument 
against it. 

It so happens, moreover, that there 7s a way to get 
almost automatically, dependable investment informa- 
tion, which will hereinafter be revealed. 

But first, in order to get off on the right foot, catch 
a quick glimpse of the picture whole and also suggest 
the deeper views of this financier who refuses ever to be 
quoted by name, let’s consider some of the questions he 
hurled at me: 

How many of us Americans, he wants to know, un- 
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derstand, even now, what happened, in terms of eco- 
nomics and human nature, before the Deluge and Day 
of Judgment, A.D. 1929? How many of us were for 
the first time gamboling in new green pastures, confi- 
dent that the Millennium had arrived, because some- 
one told us so? How many of us saw any significance in 
economic signs full of meaning to the expert? For in- 
stance: How many of us understood the meaning of 
the over-abundance of gold trekking to America in 
1929, realized that increase in gold, or credit, tends to 
increase commodity prices whereas commodity prices, 
strangely enough, trended downward? “Did you realize, 
young fellow,” he demands, “that a blind man could 
see America was, in 1928 and 1920, riding on a wave 
of speculation that defied normal adjustment? Did you 
realize that the increased market for goods bought 
on the installment plan, and in many cases the money 
made available by its use, had bearing on the stock 
market? Did you know that investment trusts were a 
new factor, that organized pools were boosting the 
prices of many stocks, that insurance companies had 
unprecedented sums to re-invest, that many millions, 
probably hundreds of millions, which previously would 
have been invested in high-grade bonds were put into 
common stocks? Can you state the effect of the spread 
of chain stores in discouraging local investments and 
encouraging speculation? Do you know why we were 
having so many mergers? Do you know the revised 
view of high wages and its bearing on the stock mar- 
ket?” 

You grow restless. You resent such a barrage of ques- 
tions. 

You answer, “Hang it, I’m not a college professor in 
economics!” 

He counters: “But these are questions such as a col- 
lege professor might ask a sophomore class in econom- 
ics!” 

“I’m just a business man,” you falter, “and a busy 
one.” 

He wonders, now, why a business man ever supposes 
he can get something for nothing and why the typical 
American business man—a hard-headed, successful in- 
dividual with an unusual fund of common sense— 
works for years to build up capital and then, while re- 
fusing to admit that he is infallible, refuses also to give 
his investments the time and thought that he gives to 
some minor executive problem or to making out his in- 


Factory chimneys, factory production, industrial conditions, analyses of industries and corporations in their relation to one am 
other, are all basic to intelligent buying and selling of securities. Moreover, the time has passed when the typically busy America 
can satisfactorily make personal investigation of such problems. 
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come-tax return. “Look here,” he demands cruelly, 
“what did you know, for a certainty, what do you know, 
about the intrinsic and the comparative merits of the 
stocks or bonds you bought and about the industries 
and companies behind them?” 

Such personal questions hurt, especially when asked 
from the top down. Still there is this alibi: 

During the last generation, and notably since the 
World War, which vastly enlarged our individual hori- 
zons and ambitions, the total amount of information 
and diversion made everywhere available by scientific 
and other means to the typical American has increased, 
wave on wave, until, by comparison with that made 
available in the old days, it resembles a veritable sea. 
Indeed it is now so vast and our world is packed so full 
of new diversions and a number of things that very 
few of us can, even if we would, make personal investi- 
gation and individual study and comparison of the 
merits of our investments, notably in stocks and bonds. 

In other words, in this amazing age in which we live, 
wherein almost every 
successful individual 
is a specialist of some 
kind, investment in- 
telligence has come 
to be a highly spe- 
cialized function. 

But, lest we have 
to admit that the 
quantity of informa- 
tion in the air has 
totally outdistanced 
American capacity 
to absorb it, it is to 
be added at once that 
there long has been, 
and is, a competent 
and dependable 
specialist available— 
not just an individ- 
ual with two eyes, 
two ears, one nose 
and ten fingers to 
work with—but an 
organization, instead, with nearly a thousand trained 
and experienced workers continuously on the job, with 
every facility and tool to do the job well. 

This organization—a gathering-point and clearing- 
house of investment and business information without an 
equal in growth and size, scope and prestige—is known 
everywhere in American investment channels as the 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Its headquarters are 
in the Graphic Arts Center, at 200 Varick Street, New 
York City, but its province is just about as big as Amer- 


ica and its service is rendered to investors and others all 
over the world. 
IV 


HEN the Standard Statistics Company was 

founded, in 1906, there was no organization in 
America continuously engaged with collecting, sifting, 
Interpreting and disseminating investment and business 
information and advice. To-day Standard Statistics is 
not only by all odds the largest gathering-point and 
clearing-house of investment information but it is the 
largest private statistical agency of any kind in the world. 





Only one glimpse of corporation files in the largest special library in 
America and the largest meee library in the world—that of Standard 
tatistics. 
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When it was founded there was no conceivable way 
in which the typical American could beg, borrow or 
steal adequate, and continuous, investment and busi- 
ness information. The big fellow in Wall Street had in- 
vestment annuals, published once a year! In many 
cases he had a statistician or a group of statisticians. 
But other investors had none! 

The big fellow encouraged the tradition that operat- 
ing in Wall Street or other exchanges was by traditions 
preserved from the beginning a rather private game— 
a game in which there was no gloving of hands or 
ethics, in which there was the iron impact of battle, 
in which quarter was neither asked nor given. And 
buying and selling stocks was by the country at large 
deemed a form of gambling. That is why all brokers’ 
offices, like all saloons, had a back door! 

The small investor was expected to invest his savings 
in Government, State, municipal and a rather few es- 
tablished public-utility bonds. On occasion he invested 
in our railroads, which Jacob Little, Daniel Drew, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould, E. H. Harri- 
man and other man- 
ipulators had, at 
times, made into live 
issues. But the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission was 
slowly taking over 
the regulation of 
our railroads at the 
turn of the century, 
there had been some 
formidable scandals, 
no uniform system of 
railroad accounting 
and the big fellow, 
on the inside, had a 
vast advantage. Like- 
wise he had a vast 
advantage when traf- 
ficking in the stocks 
and bonds of such 
few industrials as 
were in the market. There were, in 1900, but few. 
Big Business was suspicious and suspected. It did not 
permit its reports to go, as a rule, to anyone except 
stockholders. It had not yet accepted the shrewd obser- 
vation of Abraham Lincoln to the effect that with public 
support anything is possible; without it, nothing. It still 
shared the tradition which obtains generally on the Con- 
tinent that the less said about one’s business, and partic- 
ularly about one’s trade secrets, the better. By its mode 
of making full reports, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, our first big business, led the way toward a wholly 
new view. Nevertheless, as a group, the industrials still 
had a long way to go to win public confidence and 
favor, in part because mass production, mass advertis- 
ing and mass selling were still in the twilight zone. 

To go no further, we can see why, on January 2, 
1900, there were only 214 stocks listed on the Big 
Board, with only fifty-seven bid and asked, whereas 
on February 20, 1930, there were 795, not to take into 
consideration parallel expansion of the New York Curb 
Exchange, which in 1900 did not even enjoy shelter 
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from Nature’s elements, and of other exchanges. It is 
a statistical impossibility to determine just how many 
investors there were in 1900 or in 1929. We do know, 
however, that some corporations such as United States 
Steel, American Telephone & Telegraph and General 
Motors, now number their stockholders in the hun- 
dreds of thousands and that such companies have made 
deliberate effort to achieve wide distribution of their 
stock. 

And we also discover these amazing contrasts: 

On January 1, 1920, when our total population was 
75,995,000, the par value of all bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange was, in millions, $525,384,240—a 
per capita representation of $6.91—and the total par 
value of all stocks listed was $704,172,605—a per cap- 
ita representation of $9.27. 

On September 1, 19209, at 11 A. M. if you must know, 
when our estimated population was 120,025,000, the 
total market value of all bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange was, in billions, $46,740,000,000—a 
per capita representation of $389.42—and the total mar- 
ket value of all stocks listed was $89,670,000,000, a per 
capita representation of $747.00. 

In 1900, you see, the par value of all stocks and bonds 
listed before “the market” became our favorite indoor 
sport, was $1,220,- 
556,845—a per cap- 
ita representation of 
precisely $16.18! 

But on September 
1, 1929, the market 
value of all stocks 
and bonds listed was 
$1 36,410,000,000—a 
per capita represen- 
tion of precisely 
$1,136.51 —a__lot 
when America’s per 
capita wealth was 
estimated at $3,000, 





for 1928. 

Such contrasts tell 
the story! 

And they make 


understandable why 
an executive in the 
offices of one of New 
York’s large dealers 
in securities saw the steadily increasing need of com- 
plete, dependable and continuous investment informa- 
tion and therefore founded the Standard Statistics 
Company, to remove, as far as humanly possible, all 
guesswork from what has come to be our favorite indoor 
sport. 
Now what do we find? 


V 


E FIND, behind the name, Standard Statistics, 

an organization that has come to have the per- 
manent institutional pride and position of a great pub- 
lic utility. 

Its product is that most essential of all things—de- 
pendable investment and business information and ad- 
vice. 

It serves, hour-by-hour, day-by-day, every working 





Newsroom equipment, skill and technique where needed. But fact- 
gathering, though it costs millions here, is only one phase. See the 
next page. 
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day of the year, all of our leading and many other 
prosperous banks, and thousands of big and little finan- 
cial institutions of all kinds, security dealers, brokers, 
educational institutions such as schools of business 
administration, corporations and individuals. 

It is, simply, a gathering-point, interpretation-center 
and clearing-house of special information, a kind of 
educational institution which, with traditions well- 
established, has done and is doing more for its immedi- 
ate subscribers and many others to popularize and 
make really understandable what used to be called “the 
dismal science of economics” more than any other 
agency we have. 

Also it is, as we shall see, a research and testing 
laboratory. 

And finally, in addition to being all these things as 
well as a factor underlying our National progress and 
a comfort to our financially sick, it has come to be, to 
the investor with an income over $10,000, what his own 
exclusive services used to be to the financier. 

To illustrate: 

We typical Americans read our tabloid or other 
newspapers while we bolt breakfast, bolt to work, limp 
home again at the end of our long, vexatious days. We 
depend, much, on what we read in the papers because 
we know that this or 
that newspaper is a 
cog in a magnifi- 
cently organized ma- 
chine covering the 
whole world. But we 
realize only vaguely 
that, though some of 
our largest newspa- 
pers provide whole 
pages of financial 
and industrial news 
whereas a generation 
ago they provided in 
addition to market 
tables very little, and 
that hundreds _ of 
newspapers = which 
now carry tables car- 
ried formerly virtu- 
ally no financial and 
investment news, 
still the information 
provided is “spot” information. It’s news! It reflects the 
here and now! For that, at best, is the function of a news- 
paper—to record not all that happens but a selection of 
the livest things happening, which means, for one thing, 
that stocks which can be made active, by means of 
pools or other manipulation, are the stocks that make 
the headlines. Anyway, we read, not always thought- 
fully, one daily newspaper or two. And of course Stand- 
ard Statistics reads newspapers! It has an army of 
trained readers, whose eyes and brains aren’t fagged 
because this is their appointed job, who read more than 
two hundred newspapers a day! 

But that’s merely incidental—routine merely! 

We read, most of us, a magazine or two, are duly 
grateful, because our pockets and hand-bags are car- 
ried pretty close to the heart, when we strike on an 
article which answers, inferentially at best as a rule, 
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Two views of busy floor 
areas larger in total than 


those of the New York bd i 


Stock Exchange Building 
at 11 Broad Street, mainl 
devoted to highly special a 4 
ized assay, comparison, q 
interpretation and prep- 

aration of investment in- 

formation for convenient 
use and application of 
Standard subscribers. 


one or another question we have had in mind about this 
or that investment we have made or intend to make. 
But few of us pause to consider that from two weeks 
to six months elapse between the actual investigation 
for and writing of an article and its presentation on the 
newsstands, so that the very situation we read about 
may vastly have been altered. Anyway, we read no 
more than a few magazines. And Standard Statistics 
receives and reads, with the deliberate and carefully 
organized purpose of extracting every whit of perti- 
nent information from them, more than three bundred 
periodicals in addition to newspapers. 

And, again, that’s merely incidental! 

Typically we read only rarely any publication, of 
Which there are legion, of the United States Govern- 
ment, state and municipal and foreign governments. 
But Standard Statistics undertakes to get, in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive and alert plan, every such 
publication issued, which it has read by trained read- 
ers and perhaps filed, by one of more than sixty-five 
trained librarians and others, in the largest special 
library in America. It receives, for instance, not only 
the findings of news-gathering agencies covering the 
Whole world, but also all the releases and special pub- 
lications of the Department of Commerce, which in it- 

















self operates a kind of newsroom served 
by more than 1,500 reporters—commercial 
attachés and consuls in large part—who re- 
port to it continuously by cable, telegraph 
and letter. 

But, once more, all this is merely inci- 
dental to Standard’s larger fact-gathering 
function. 

This is not, you see, a re-write, or re- 
service organization, dependent in the main 
on other agencies or on what the mails 
bring to hand. It does not, like many an in- 
vestor and business man, sit in sweet con- 
templation of starry nebulae or vast seas 
of current information surging all about 
each busy American. It is not merely a 
news-gathering organization. It doesn’t 
publish mere newspapers. It is not con- 
cerned solely or even mainly with what bas happened. 
It is, to a man, up on its toes also to see what is happen- 
ing and is apt to happen, weeks, months, even years 
ahead. Therefore it has, not only an unexcelled corps of 
trained desk folk to whom any random bit of tested 
information may have special meaning that wholly 
escapes the rest of us, but it has, serving them and its 
subscribers, a large and ever-increasing crew of hand- 
picked and carefully trained men directed, like roving re- 
porters, from the New York offices or sent from the main 
branch offices of the company in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Seattle, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Buffalo, Toronto, London, and elsewhere. 

These men, like the company they serve, have made 
a distinctive place for themselves in the ever-changing 
American scene. They are ambassadors without port- 
folio! They are representatives of a kind of public- 
service organization as scientific in approach as, say, 
the United States Bureau of Standards. Also they are 
seemingly the only authentic representatives of that 
unrepresented, unorganized and usually inchoate group 
called stockholders. Accordingly, for the information 
and advice they can give as well as receive they are 
given a welcome, or graciously can demand one, by 
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hundreds of corporation presidents, chairmen of boards 
and other officials—indeed are often sent for by them 
—because they are, sometimes better than these execu- 
tives themselves, situated to have a large store of cur- 
rent information and have ideas, hunches, even suspi- 
cions, of their own. 

A few such men, when put to it, can, with the guid- 
ance and help of other organized specialists in the home 
offices, swiftly sense leads, substantiate information, 
test rumors and in short order discover or investigate 
a vast deal of significant information by personal con- 
tact with the leaders in an industry, because the big 
units dominating most industries are no longer numer- 
ous. 

Add that Standard Statistics continuously maintains 
by letter and wire contacts, which are mutually help- 
ful, with key men in literally thousands of other cor- 
porations. 

Add a telegraph department at Standard headquar- 
ters. 

Add telephones by the score, sources of dependable 
information (half of the art of reporting) by the score, 
and an inquiry department that answers on the average 
more than eight hundred requests for information every 
working day, plus 500 answered by the library. 

Add the toilsome ticker! 

Add scores of trained investment editors, a few of 
whom work at the biggest horseshoe newspaper desk | 
ever saw, most of whom work in specialized depart- 
ments intensifying on industries and securities of spe- 
cial groups. 

Add a Standard printing plant so well equipped, so 
well manned, so well paid that, while running night and 
day, it prints more than 2,000,000 pages a day—pages 
varying in size, keyed to different colors, gathered, 
folded, perforated, cross-referenced, alphabetized, in- 
dexed and stitched for the most part, then enveloped 
and mailed in the equivalent of a mail-car load a day! 

Now add “tools’”—precision tools and precision in- 
struments, if you will—in many instances of unique 
Standard’s design. 

Vi 
TANDARD executives are always speaking, rather 
affectionately and proudly, of their tools. 

And what, pray, are the tools of a fact-finding, fact- 
interpreting and fact-disseminating organization? 

I. Brains, which are basic to plans, and of course 
come high, are here reflected in the extraordinary sal- 
ary average for all employees of $2,557. 

II. Plans, which are basic to methods. 

III. Methods, which for a quarter of a century have 
been, and here still are, in the making. 

And what are these tools for? 

To assist American business men and investors. 

How? 

By providing them with services essential to their 
success, which they themselves cannot otherwise enjoy. 

Reconsidering, now, one day’s production of infor- 
mation, factual and otherwise, that is hurled at us from 
billboards and newspapers, by magazines and books, by 
the telephone, by the radio, by gossip, by friends, by 
neighbors and by salesmen, who is there that has time 
to do so little as to clip, compare, analyze and keep in 
order the newspaper clippings about just one major 
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corporation and its securities? Who, except an ama- 
teur investor, would invest his hard-to-earn, hard-to- 
save and harder-to-invest money in the bonds or stocks 
of one corporation without due comparison of its past 
performance and future promise with other corpora- 
tions? Who knows, without specialized and dependable 
advice, whether this industry or that is facing lean 
years because, say, women have followed a new vogue; 
or, say, whether the bonds of this corporation are bet- 
ter or worse, all things considered, than those of that 
other corporation; or whether there are bonds, not 
listed on any exchange, which are especially attractive, 
and are on some bargain counter at the moment? 

There is—you know how it is—a tonnage of ideas 
about every little old thing badgering all of us. Some 
are so complex, or so elephantine, we can’t somehow 
get hold of them at all. Others are like swarms of in- 
sects—gnats, cooties, whatnot—that raise hob with our 
own cool and calculating minds. And stranger still, not 
even the simplest of any ideas means quite the same 
thing to any two of us. You mention, for instance, such 
a simple idea as the head of a nail, and | think of a 
ten-penny nail, my neighbor thinks of a finishing nail 
and mother, over there in the corner, thinks of a rusty 
nail such as somebody’s darlirig ran into his foot the 
other day. Moreover, if | boast that the head of my 
ten-penny nail is bigger and better than the head of 
your ten-penny nail, probably you will reply that not 
only the head of your ten-penny nail but also your car, 
your house, your children and all you possess are big- 
ger and better than mine—all of which goes to suggest 
how impossible it usually is for any of us to be as 
simply honest as a child about any idea. 

Accordingly, the statistician has to isolate ideas, 
weigh and measure them, to give them their proper 
relative values. And in many instances there are so 
many that he has to use tools or instruments—survey- 
ing or navigation tools and instruments—to capture, 
identify and put them in their proper places. Only in 
comparatively recent years have statisticians been able 
to design and use tools and instruments (and, by the 
way, Standard Statistics has designed, tested and suc- 
cessfully applied more, it seems, than any other agency) 
which didn’t in some situations make 1 and 1 look like 
11; and 2 and 2 look like 22. 

A century ago, you see, when folk in general didn’t 
know and didn’t very much care what they didn't 
know; when folk walked more humbly over the earth, 
beneath the big sky; when investing was a personal 
or family affair since the investor personally made in- 
vestigation and personally kept tabs on properties in 
point, there wasn’t so great need of statistics and statis- 
tical tools and instruments as obtains to-day. To-day, 
largely because of the impetus and necessities of the 
World War, fact-gathering, fact-interpretation and 
fact-dissemination has come more and more, in some 
dependable quarters such as Standard Statistics, to be 
looked upon as a kind of exact science. To-day, so big 
are. corporations, so ramified and inter-dependent are 
industries and so important hour-by-hour and day-by- 
day is the problem of getting and keeping one’s bear- 
ings, this new science has to answer, and answer ac- 
curately, to a multitude of demands for dependable 
information which simply didn’t exist a generation oF 
two ago or at any time in all the centuries thereto/ore. 
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True, so far back as 1790, in accordance with a man- 
date in our Constitution, to provide a statistical basis 
for Congressional representation, our Government took 
a census—the first considerable census, says Dr. Law- 
rence F. Schmeckebier, of the Institute of Government 
Research, in 3,200 years! Indeed he says that the only 
considerable census of record before that of 1790 was 
that counting of noses—an actual enumeration of adult 
males—which is described, before and after, in the first 
chapter of the Book of Numbers, reading in part as fol- 
lows: “Take ye the sum of all the congregation of the 
Children of Israel, after their families.” 

True, also, so far back as 1697 some figures existed, 
if any American dreamed of their existence and knew 
where or why to look for them, about our exports. 
Nevertheless our Government made no effort to pro- 
vide any data whatever about American manufactur- 
ing until it gathered 
a very little by the 
census of 1810, of 
1820, of 1840 and a 
little more by that of 
1850, and no really 
comprehensive effort 
toward revealing 
“where we were at” 
industrially was 
made by it until the 
World War _ burst 
things wide open, as 
it were, and Secre- 
tary Hoover later 
followed through by 
reorganizing and re- 
energizing our De- 
partment of Com- 
merce, to serve our 
business public. 

Amidst the swiftly 
changing scene of 
the last quarter- 
century with its swiftly mounting production of prod- 
ucts, population, per capita wealth and ideas, straight 
down through the years we can trace, though only hur- 
riedly here, the evolution of Standard Statistics, whose 
phenomenal growth is reflected in the graph on page 1, 
along with the needed evolution of some of its tools. 
Thus, at the beginning its service, unique at that, 
consisted merely of frequently revised cards, without 
opinion or advice, covering about one hundred com- 
panies with securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whose present impressive building at 11 
Broad Street would not hold the working space re- 
quired by Standard Statistics. It took initiative—brains 
—to perceive the need, to establish sound policies and 
to evolve that first service of its kind. But the other 
Statistical tools required were rather elemental in con- 
trast with those that Standard Statistics employs in 
Providing more than thirty services, some of which are 
on the way to readers a few hours after the miracles of 
modern communication make facts, as distinguished 
Irom mere information, available. 

Standard’s original service provided but a sketchy 
digest of the movements of the securities of only about 
one hundred companies. To-day the same service— 





A glimpse of a statistical research laboratory as important to the business to 
of gathering and interpreting statistics as any industrial laboratory is to 
industrial progress, precision and production. 


Standard Corporation Records—constitutes a kind of 
department of its own in hundreds of banks and in the 
offices of security dealers and brokers, because it cov- 
ers, in a running, continuous way, thousands of com- 
panies. 

Originally this organization, if one man and one as- 
sistant in one room and no printing plant of its own 
can be called an organization, was able to use its sim- 
ple five unaided senses to improve upon about the best 
that an individual could do—i.e., clip and collect in- 
vestment information from the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle and the meager yield of daily 
newspapers and thus achieve a pile of clips that soon 
grew cumbersome and confusing. When, in other words, 
an organization undertakes to tell the day-by-day 
financial chronicle of virtually all our corporations, it 
has to improvise, test, develop and employ tools far 
more effective than 
five unaided senses. 
Besides, standard 
corporation records, 
impressive and in- 
valuable though they 
be, constitute only a 
small phase of Stand- 
ard’s total produc- 
tion. 

Long before it es- 
tablished this cur- 
rent encyclopedia of 
corporate _ finance, 
when there still ex- 
isted a traditional re- 
sentment toward 
public education in 
investments, when 
the typical small in- 
vestor in stocks went 
the back door 
that promised the 
livest and most tips 
and no broker dared dream of a million-share day on 
the New York Stock Exchange—let alone a 16-million 
share day—Standards pioneered in other directions. It 
recognized a need, thus, as distinguished from a popu- 
lar yearning for mere tipster sheets, of basic factual 
information about bonds—their prices and markets, 
about bonds compared, about, in the end, everything 
that any intelligent investor could wish to know about 
bonds, therefore extended its scope and revised its tools 
accordingly. 

It recognized, again, as the years went by, that in 
many situations the typical business man is quite as 
helpless as he is when, with money in his purse, some 
likable young salesman representative of a likable 
house asks him to balance his sentiments against his 
information, in the purchase of bonds. Therefore it 
originated, during the period of the World War, its 
Trade and Securities Service to provide concisely, so 
that he who runs may read, no end of key facts and 
authoritative opinion about our industries, our cor- 
porations and their securities. 

Standard’s Trade and Securities Service undertakes 
to do, what is nowhere else done so authoritatively, to 
keep business executives posted about the general busi- 
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ness and financial situation and outlook in all of our 
different industries. And in doing that it applies the 
seasoned belief that no industry, and no corporation, is 
or in the long run can be a law unto itself or a separate 
entity without influence on and reactions from other 
industries. In other words, each market is composed, 
as it were, of many markets—the earnings of steel com- 
panies, and the market prices of their securities, are 
in measure contingent upon the earnings of automobile 
companies, which in turn affect the prospects of many 
other industries and companies, and so on, clear through 
our industrial and economic and security structure. 

It is not possible here to describe Standard’s Service 
on Railroads, the “Bible” of railroad investors; nor 
the Standard Weekly Market Letter, for stock brokers. 
Add Standard Facts and Forecasts, for the trader; 
Standard Weekly Dividend Calendar, for the cashier; 
Standard Bond Descriptions and Standard Bond Book 
Service, also Standard Bond Investments, with empha- 
sis an industries, rating, yield, coupons and maturity, 
not to mention Standard Bond Offerings Service, for 
every bond dealer, Standard Status of Bonds for cashiers, 
tellers and trust officers dealing with the problems 
of the income tax, and the Standard Handbook of 
Bond Values. Also add Standard’s Supervisory Service, 
which begins with requiring the subscriber to do the dis- 
turbing and too-often-neglected thing of listing one’s 
stocks and bonds, their cost, and such other symptoms 
and information as may be important to any technical 
diagnosis and remedy, and provides intimate counsel 
upon the investment problems of specific investors. 

The larger point here, you see, is not these services. 

Rather it is the tools—the brains, plans and meth- 
ods and statistical aids of these necessary to collect, in- 
terpret and simply to set down the meaning of every 
whit of pertinent information which Standard’s highly 
specialized crew of nearly a thousand specialists can 
net in the vast sea of information by which each of us 
is surrounded. 

That is no task for amateurs. It is intrinsically as 
difficult a thing to accomplish successfully as any, 
probably, that American organizing genius has accom- 
plished to date. And 
by the same token it 
simply cannot have 
failed to have had di- 
rect bearing on Na- 
tional progress. 

More to the point, 
as the problem devel- 
oped and the World 
War energized Amer- 
ican interest in busi- 
ness, which has come 
to offer a kind of 
professional career to 
trained administra- 
tors who know how 
to use such services 
as Standard’s, and 
Americans __ every- 
where came to mani- 
fest new interest in 
corporations, inven- 
tions, economics and 





A glimpse of linotype machines in Standard’s own model printing plant, 
which works night and day in the daily production of more than 2,000,000 
precise pages. 
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investments in stocks and bonds, statisticians every- 
where had to respond to new needs or fall by the way- 
side, for want of adequate tools. 

One tool of the statistician, thus, is commonly called 
an index, which, like an airplane altimeter, is a kind of 
scale, set arbitrarily on a reckoning point called a base, 
to reflect the rise or fall of, say stocks. It is not 
a mere arithmetical average of the movement, say, of 
a dozen or fifty or a hundred stocks on the Big Board, 
such as various newspapers publish from time to time 
because it takes into account variable factors not com- 
prehended by any arithmetical average, such as divi- 
dends, rights and the like, and reflects as Standard 
Statistics does each day via the principal press associ- 
ations a much more precise measurement of changing 
values. Obviously, then, it is one thing to evolve and 
to apply an index number or formula to one situation, 
and another thing to apply a different formula to a 
parallel situation or a common formula to several differ- 
ent situations. That is why statistical conclusions, about 
unemployment, for instance, sometimes do not agree 
and why, in part, Standard Statistics maintains a sta- 
tistical research laboratory larger than many a statisti- 
cal agency which, like a real industrial laboratory, 
accepts the dictum that science is “one manifestation of 
human thought in which one struggles to find one’s self 
wrong.” 

This laboratory, which is deliberately organized to 
perform sufficient routine work to keep its hand in the 
game, has, over a period of years, evolved, tested and 
now systematically applies in the production depart- 
ments of Standard Statistics, more than a hundred 
indices, or formulae, of its own creation. It applies, 
thus, more than fifty stock-price indices in one series, 
and others in analyses of bonds, yields and maturity, 
railroad bonds, industrial, public-utility and municipal 
bonds, to go no further. 

Likewise Standard Statistics has pioneered in other 
directions. 

Not long back it completed a long-pull study of the 
income accounts and balance-sheets of 550 leading 
corporations viewed as a composite group and viewed 
again by industrial 
groups, and origin- 
ated its own stand- 
ards for measuring 
corporate __ set-ups, 
their arrangement of 
capital, holdings in 
bonds and_ stocks, 
earnings on invested 
capital and the like. 
Its standards, it is to 
be added, have been 
extensively quoted in 
hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission, public- 
utility commissions 
and other groups, 
and, among other 
things, have revised 
the convenient im- 
pression __ tradition- 
ally accepted by 
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many bankers that 
a corporation show- 
ing in its balance- 
sheets current assets 
four times as large as 
current liabilities is 
always in excellent 
current position. 

Again, Standard 
Statistics some time 
back took hold of the 
old question, which 
has bothered a great 
many minds for 
many years, as to 
what particular type, 
or method, or invest- 
ment policy in the 
stock market yields 
the largest returns in 
the long run. A series 
of exhaustive statis- 
tical tests were made 
with concrete stock 
price data. Certain well recognized methods of mar- 
ket technique (the so-called “long pull” method, the “pe- 
riodic and steady accumulation” method, the “cyclical 
swing” method, etc.) were subject to close scrutiny, and 
the results were set forth in mathematical terms. 

The ultimate result of this protracted study was the 
strengthening of the conclusion that the investor in 
common stocks who is able to do no better than catch 
two thirds of the occasional major cyclical upward 
swings in the stock market, and who absents himself 
entirely from the market at other times, reaps the most 
satisfactory profits over a period of time. 

Again, because this company realized that many of 
our industries sorely need and have no dependable five- 
year forecasts of production, it has recently produced 
the first of many forecasts to indicate car registrations 
and therefore the tires to be required during the ensu- 
ing five years. Incidentally, in these studies, Standard 
Statistics is applying its thesis that the earnings of a 
company in the rubber industry, say, turn in measure 
on conditions in that industry and, also, on conditions 
in such related industries as the automotive and cotton 
industries. 

Finally, to take just one more of scores of illustra- 
tions that could readily be set down to suggest the full 
meaning of Standard’s willingness and ability to de- 
sign, re-design and apply statistical tools, it has re- 
cently set out to make a true test case of the value that 
many investors attach to chart reading. It had its own 
views. Accordingly it retained, for three years, a col- 
lege professor of high standing in economics who had 
no preconceived ideas about chart reading, to analyze 
the antics of one hundred selected stocks as far back 
as necessary to ascertain, if possible, any principles 
that might be applied. 

It is to be added that personally one inevitably re- 
sponds to any approach so open-minded, particularly 
When it may be taken for a sign that Standard Statis- 
tics is objective in its many-sided quest to achieve order 
and precision in a field that traditionally has defied 
order and precision. 





If only every American investor bad systematically been receiving his 

ordained share of the organized information and help to be derived from 

Standard’s daily carload of mail, the autumn of 1929 might not have been 
so gloomy! 


It is impersonal, 
never buys or sells 
securities for itself or 
for any subscriber. 

Because it has a 
kind of scientific re- 
spect for error, has 
served as_ financial 
doctor to thousands 
of sick investors who 
guessed wrong or 
guessed right too 
soon or too late and 
therefore under- 
stands the psychosis 
of blindfold gam- 
bling and because it 
manifests a profound 
sense of responsibil- 
ity to its subscribers 
and the nation as a 
whole, naturally it 
inclines to the safe 
side. For many 
months before the Deluge of 1920, to illustrate, it sug- 
gested insistently and in its Supervisory Service specific- 
ally advised its thousands of subscribers (unfortunately 
these didn’t number millions instead of thousands) that 
Madame Prosperity was in a fair way of fainting, for a 
time. Then in the issue of its Trade and Securities Ser- 
vice of September 30, 19209, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons it advised its subscribers, in part as follows: 


“For a number of weeks past this Service has 
been emphasizing cautionary policies in secu- 
rity market operations. Particularly have we 
stressed : 

“(a) The importance of disposing not only 
of stocks of dubious merit, but likewise of such 
“blue chip” issues as have, in their current fan- 
tastic prices, already discounted reasonable 
long term probabilities; 

“(b) The advantages of concentrating oper- 
ations upon a relatively few issues possessing 
outstanding possibilities, rather than spreading 
commitments over a considerable number of 
isues with only average possibilities; 

“(c) The absolute necessity for building up 
a strong cash reserve, so that one may be able 
to take advantage of buying opportunities at 
lower price levels. . . . 


... “We advise still further emphasis 
upon conservative policies in security 
market operations. We would seek to 
further augment cash reserves. We would 
go through portfolios with a fine tooth 
comb and weed out all issues which were 
not of first rank merit, which did not have 
unusually good prospects immediately 
ahead of them, which were not of the char- 
acter that we would be willing—if neces- 
sary—to carry through a further reaction 
in average prices. ... 

“In a word, we lack faith in the present 
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structure of stock prices . . . we foresee a 
period of anxiety and uncertainty, in which 
the repressive factors of short term dura- 
tion will be steadily becoming more numer- 
ous. With all the emphasis possible, we cau- 
tion against an over-extended position. We 
believe that the unbridled enthusiasm for 
so-called ‘equities’ is not a thing which can 
endure indefinitely, and that ultimately, 
prices of even the best common stocks must 
return to a level where they can either be 
justified by current income or by PROB- 
ABLE income at some REASONABLY 
near future time. 

“We believe that conservative investors, 
if they take stock of their own situation at 
this time, and if they are willing to look 
ahead for a period of years, rather than for 
a period of a few months, will agree with 
us in that position. Investors of this type 
should, in our judgment, take advantage of 
periods of strength during the near term 
future to consolidate their gains and to get 
their houses in order. . . .” 


Vil 
OR the rest: 

Obviously the Standard Statistics Company is not 
infallible. It is not like the hotel clerk, for in- 
stance, who, when I asked him if the hotel had an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica replied, ‘No, but what is it 
you would like to know?” Nor is it so ingenuous as the 
idiot boy in my town back home who made his first 
killing by finding my gray mule and receiving a re- 
ward because, as he explained, “he thought like a 
mule.” 

It isn’t so clerical or so like the investor who makes 
his first killing to have other than a wholesome respect 
for error. It doesn’t pretend, no matter that it spends 
whole millions annually to keep itself informed, that it 
is dead right first, last and all the time to the sixth fig- 
ure in everything. All the same it is as often right as 
anything human ever is. Indeed, a strange situation 
would exist if it were not right, in its conclusions about 
investments and economic trends, much more consist- 
ently than most of us. And if it is right just once in a 
year where any subscriber is wrong, probably it justi- 
fies its service to him since this company simply is not 
interested in serving investors whose resources are so 
small they shouldn’t be in any market anyway. 

For the bank or trust company Standard Statistics 
can supply a new department—a very attractive, articu- 
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late and profitable department—for the use of trust, 
bond and other departments—and for the use and con- 
venience of those considerable investors with whom 
in the main its prosperity and its future abides. At 
the turn of a page its officers can, when inclined to ac- 
cept or to refuse collateral on the basis of mere affir- 
mation or market price, see at a glance, in reference to 
the latitude and longitude of real values just where, as 
one banker said, “they’re at.” Well aware that it was 
the unwillingness of bankers to adapt themselves to 
the ever-changing scene which resulted in the establish- 
ment of loan associations and of instalment acceptance 
agencies, he added that bankers are now facing, in the 
present transition period, the delicate question of policy 
and extent in advising their customers about both bond 
and stock investments—a problem which Standard 
services in large measure tactfully solve. 

For the corporation, Standard services represent eco- 
nomic, market and credit geography, faith in that good 
old rule never to abide by guesswork or theory where 
facts are available, and many other satisfactions such as 
used to accrue to the big fellows who had their own 
fact-finding and testing laboratories and now are, on a 
much more gratifying scale, made available to big or 
little. 

And for the individual, Standard Statistics is some- 
thing much more directly helpful and reassuring than 
even an institution such as any public-service corpora- 
tion. To some it is a nursery! To some who are financially 
sick, a hospital! To others, like one who came in not 
long ago and said he was, without any training, the 
legatee of a large fortune, an educational institution! 
And to others hard driven by work it is what the head 
of one of the largest oil companies in the Middle West 
desires me to say it has been to him. “Thanks to Stand- 
ard Statistics,” he said, “it has been only during the 
last year and a half that I have felt | know the oil in- 
dustry. Standard Statistics has taught me my own busi- 
ness, largely by means of charts and statistics that | 
really enjoy. They know the trend of things, and their 
grasp of this industry and its relationship to other in- 
dustries is remarkable.” 

The race, you see, doesn’t always go to the swift! 

In the matter of investments, rather, it goes to the 
thorough. 

So our story goes back to beginnings again and ends 
with the proverb Moses forgot and my lovable old 
friend and financier set down: 

“The Lord gives men judgment, if any. Man, alone, 
provides information. Judgment combined with de- 
pendable investment information spells out intelli- 
gence, and profits.” 


COC LIUY 
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Prevent in time 








HE tuberculosis deathrate has been cut 

in half in the last twenty years largely 
by better living conditions among the work- 
ing population and the successful treatment 
of active cases. Now medical science has an 
even more brilliant victory in its grasp— 
the checking of the disease in children before 
it develops. 


Children who come in frequent contact with 
anyone who has active tuberculosis are in 
grave danger, though they may look the 
picture of health and have none of the 
familiar warning signs—underweight, 
a cough, fatigue and poor digestion. 


A large number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis occur between the ages of 25 
and 45. Yet in most of these cases the 
disease began in childhood, though 
there may have been a re-infection at 
some later time. 


Contrary to the old-time belief, hered- 
ity does not plant the germs. Close 
contact with the disease in active form 
is usually responsible. The disease may 
lie dormant for many years and then 
flare up and become active following 
physical or mental strain, too heavy or 
too prolonged. 


But there is no need to guess whether 
or not a child who has been exposed 
has picked up the germs. 





Long hours of undisturbed sleep at night 
and periods of rest during the day help 
to ward off tuberculosis in later years. 
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Modern science can now discover whether 
any damage has been caused by them. No 
longer are doctors compelled to rely merely 
upon such tests as tapping the chest, listen- 
ing to the breathing, examining the sputum. 
They can be reasonably sure of correct diag- 
noses by including X-ray and tuberculin 
tests. Results from tuberculin tests are es- 
pecially significant in children. 


All children should be kept away 
from people who have tuberculosis. 
They should have regular, thorough 
physical examinations. If tuber- 
culosis is discovered, modern re- 
storative methods should be applied 
immediately. 


Every child, no matter how healthy or 
sturdy, needs plenty of sleep, plenty 
of proper food, plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. But the child who has picked 
up the germs of tuberculosis and is 
beginning to react to them needs ad- 
ditional care and a scientific health- 
building program under wise medical 
direction. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, without 
charge, its booklet, ““The Care and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis”, to anyone 
who requests it. Ask for Booklet 430-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ap ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS 
NOW WASTED 





N abundance of vege- 

table oils and cotton 

linters invite makers of paints 

and lacquers to utilize these raw 
materials. 


The thriving Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ furniture industry and the 
$102 per capita building program 
of this region combine to offer 
attractive markets “at the door.” 


Coincident to the furniture in- 
dustry is a wood-waste problem 
that invites another branch of 
the chemical industry to profit- 
able investment. Acetic acid, 
wood alcohol, and a dozen other 
products now lie tied up in waste 
iles of Piedmont Carolinas’ 
urniture factories. 


The facts are well worth inves- 
tigating. For the bare statistics 
presented in this book are suffi- 
cient to point the way to many to 
make fortunes equal to those who 
have pioneered in this section in 
textiles, furniture, rayon manu- 
facture, and in many other lines. 


Write for the book 
“Piedmont Caro- 
linas” today. Ad- 
dress, please, Indus- 
trial Dept., Room 

37 Mercantile 
Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C. 
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“Proceeded as Requisite” 


(Continued from Page 48) 


unnecessary risks. Hughes cheerfully 
agreed. 

It was decided to land the demolition 
charge and other paraphernalia on a 
small raft, to be constructed of small, 
empty casks with boards lashed to the 
sides and across the tops. Hughes’ equip- 
ment was to consist of 163 pounds of 
guncotton, his clothes, a revolver, a 
sharpened bayonet (for the silent dis- 
patch of unsuspecting sentries), an 
electric torch, and a whistle (for signal- 
ing between himself and the boat). The 
time chosen for the attempt was 2 A. M. 
on the morning of the twenty-first. 

The twentieth was spent preparing 
the raft and completing the plans. In 
the evening E-11 moved off for her ren- 
dezvous with death. Working on sched- 
ule, Nasmith took the boat slowly and 
silently to within sixty feet of shore. At 
that place the cliffs were high enough 
to screen the conning tower from any 
watcher on the railroad tracks. At 2:10 
A. M. Hughes slipped silently into the 
water. 

Pushing the raft ahead of him, he 
swam for the foot of the cliffs. He felt 
the raft touch but found the spot im- 
possible to scale. Imperturbably he 
shoved off and swam farther along the 
shore. Finally reaching a place that 
could be climbed, he dragged his raft 
up on the shingle, donned his clothes, 
put his revolver and fuse pistol in his 
pocket, lashed the bayonet to his side, 
and, shouldering the charge of guncot- 
ton, clambered up the cliffs. He made 
the top after a stiff climb and started 
inland for the railway line. 

Stumbling forward in the dark, he 
floundered into a farmyard. A flock of 
roosting chickens promptly set up a 
deafening racket. Hughes took shelter 
behind a wall and waited agonizing min- 
utes for the commotion he expected from 
within the dwelling. None came. The 
squawking died down, no other sounds 
broke the stillness so essential to his 
success. With new caution he moved 
again toward the railroad. 

Reaching the right-of-way, he crept 
up on the roadbed and walked four or 
five hundred yards between the rails in 
the direction of the viaduct. Ahead of 
him he caught faint voices; saw, a little 
later, three men sitting by the track. 
There seemed little chance of their mov- 
ing on, and a detour inland was in order. 

Leaving the guncotton, he crept away 
from the tracks. From a distance of 
three hundred yards he saw the viaduct. 
A fire was burning at one end, a station- 
ary engine was chugging away, and 
workmen moved to and fro. 

Realizing the hopelessness of appear- 
ing near this hive of activity, he re- 
trieved his guncotton, and made his 
way back to a small brick culvert some 


hundred and fifty yards from the three 
men by the railroad. Working with delib- 
erate haste, he dug a hole with the point 
of his bayonet, stamped the charge into 
place, muffled his fuse pistol as best he 
could with articles of clothing, and fired it. 

The report shattered the stillness of 
the night. Hughes saw the three Turks 
jump up and run toward him. Further 
caution valueless, he fired a couple of 
shots at the running figures, then took 
to his heels—but not in the direction 
one would expect. He led the three men 
a chase down the line for about a mile 
before heading for the sea. Had he at- 
tempted to climb down the cliffs where 
he had landed, the soldiers would have 
shot him. His enemies were still panting 
on behind him when he plunged head- 
long into the water. He did not pause 
to shed his clothing, so near were his 
pursuers. Suddenly the ominous rumble 
of a distant blast reverberated among 
the hills, and a few moments later débris 
fell in the water near him. His foray had 
been successful. 

Hughes swam offshore for a quarter 
of a mile. Resting on his back, he blew 
a long blast on his whistle, but the signal 
was not heard aboard the submarine. 
Hughes waited a little, then swam slowly 
back to shore. 

Day was beginning to break when he 
waded out again and began his swim 
toward the boat. At intervals he stopped 
swimming to rest and blow his whistle. 
In turn he let go the bayonet, the re- 
volver, and the flashlight. It was now 
fairly light, and he heard rifle fire on the 
top of the cliffs which he knew must be 
directed at the boat. With the first 
shots, the boat heard his whistle and 
backed out of her bay. 

But Hughes, laboriously swimming, 
saw through the dawn mist three small 
rowboats moving slowly in his direction. 
Certain that any boat in that vicinity 
would contain enemies, Hughes swam 
back to shore and hid himself beneath 
the rocks. Peeping from his hiding place 
then, he was astounded to find the row- 
boats gone. In their place was E-l1, 
waiting patiently for his return. Through 
the mist he had mistaken his means of 
rescue for a source of danger—the “ row- 
boats” were the submarine’s gun, bow, 
and conning tower. Hughes jumped to 
his feet, shouted, and dived into the 
water. On board his hail was heard, and 
he was picked up forty yards off shore. 

In E-11’s log, Nasmith closed the inci- 
dent with his usual unconcern. The en- 
try reads: “5:05 a. M. Dived out of rifle 
fire and proceeded out of the Gulf.” 


Epitor’s Note—The adventures of 
British submarines in another field of 
operations will be treated in an early 
issue. For information about the writer 
of these articles, see page 32-h. 
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There is extra value in 


good used cars 
bought from reliable dealers 


bi growing popularity of cars 
that have passed from the hands 
of their first owners is not the result 
of any sudden necessity for purse 
pinching. 


It is due entirely to a rapidly increas- 
ing realization that a used car, when 
properly selected, is a good buy, 
offering advantages that are not to 
be ignored. 


Thousands of business and profes- 
sional men, as well as women from 
all walks of life, have discovered this 
fact and will tell you there is sound 
common sense and true economy in 
the purchase of a good used car. 


Some of them looked at the matter 
this way: Before they bought a used 
car they had no car at all. They 
were without personal transporta- 
tion in a day when an automobile 
has become a necessity. 


They were not yet ready to lay out 
themoney required 

for the new car 
they had in 
mind, but 






they knew they could buy a used car 
for far less than that amount and for 














less, even, than any new car costs. 
And so they bought a used car, being 
careful to buy a good used car, 


Others have purchased used cars 
because it meant they could thus 
own a car of higher quality, and 
therefore, one yielding greater per- 
sonal satisfaction, than the same 
money could comniand in the new 


car field. 


It is pretty safe to say that the vast 
majority of these satisfied used car 
owners observed certain precautions 
in making their purchases. 


The rules they followed are simple. 
They picked reliable dealers with an 
established new car business—men 
with reputations to conserve and 
good will to preserve. 


Many of these used car buyers have 





selected and continue to select 
Cadillac-La Salle dealers, because 
these thoroughly reliable merchants 
sell new cars of the highest quality 
and have been chosen to carry out 
the policies of Cadillac and General 
Motors. 


The very nature of their new car 
business means that their used car 
stocks are likely to offer an excep- 
tional variety. It' means, also, that 
every used car offered is reasonably 
priced. 


To get the utmost value in good used 
cars we suggest you visit the used car 
department of any Cadillac-La Salle 
dealer. If it happens that he has 
not in his own stock the particular 
car you are seeking, he may be able 
to secure it for you. 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


OSHAWA, CANADA 
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300 concerns have found 


how to get more for each dollar 
of promotion and sales expense 


In New York more than 300 concerns are making their sales 
and promotion expenditures more remunerative through spot 
stocks at Bush Distribution Service. Some of the biggest 
corporations in the country — and plenty of small ones; 
chain stores that make profits by cutting costs and speeding 
turnover; distributors of small items and large, from grocery 
staples to heavy machinery. 


Is this true for you, too? 


They have learned that Bush Service cuts the cost of receiving, 
storing, servicing and delivering goods for the entire Metro- 
politan area. This may be true for you, too. 


They have learned that new accounts can be opened — and 
held —by the sure and prompt effectiveness of Bush deliveries. 
This may be true for you, too. 


These 300 know how helpful Bush Service is in keeping and 
strengthening old accounts. For instance, it prevents substitu- 
tion of competing goods in place of their own products which 
are always in stock. And it often induces dealers to substitute 
the spot stock goods for competitors’ items that are out of 
stock. Very likely that is true for you, too. 


Ask for fuller details 


Write for complimentary copy of “More Profits in New York,” 
a fact book of Bush Service to others. Outline your problem 
— type of product, method of sale, price range, etc., — and 
receive, with this book, a special Bush Service letter telling 
just what our organization can do to make your sales cost 
dollar in New York produce more profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of World’s Work 











Frances Perkins 


(Continued from Page 67) 

“Only by the aid of thousands,” 
Commissioner Perkins said in her speech 
that day, “have I wrought my small 
measure of accomplishment. I do not 
regard you as paying tribute to me per- 
sonally, but to Frances Perkins as a 
symbol of the general desire to bring 
happiness to those who have it not in 
their own power. So that industry may 
bear down kindly instead of bitterly. 
The human race was not destined just 
for mechanical efficiency but rather 
for the efficiency of the mind and the 
spirit. 

“If we use the robot let us use him 
to release us to be human beings. I ask 
all of you to help me, that I may be 
both wise and watchful.” Unconsciously 
in the solemnity of the moment, her 
words became Biblical. “And if I do 
make mistakes I shall lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills whence cometh my help 
and my salvation.” Just for a moment 
the picture of a clanking, whirling, 
pounding machine age receded, and one 
saw a woman standing in a wide green 
valley lifting up her spirit to the ancient 
hills. 

Probably there is no group anywhere 
that is subjected more often to the im- 
pact of speeches than the civically 
minded of New York City, yet the effect 
of Miss Perkins’ speech was singularly 
moving. 

There was a hushed moment—every 
speaker knows what a tribute it is— 
then a sharp intake of breath before the 
heavy surges of applause. One saw here 
and there eyes suspiciously bright, or a 
man swallow quickly; one saw Florence 
Kelley, crippled after a lifetime spent in 
heroic struggles for industrial justice, 
the tears raining unashamedly down her 
cheeks. 

Busy people, already late to appoint- 
ments, were loath to leave. They wanted 
to express to one another their sense of 
the significance of the occasion but were 
unable, as people usually are when 
deeply moved, to share the strange inner 
uplift that on rare occasions takes pos- 
session of the mind. Here in a critical, a 


frequently disillusioned audience was a } 


rush not merely of personal loyalty but 
of public courage. At last, perhaps, the 
need for real leadership in those great, 
far-reaching industrial departments was 
about to be realized. 

We need more public servants like 
Frances Perkins in our forty-four state 
departments of labor. Such positions, 
let us add, enable one to live. New 
York state pays its labor head $12,000 
a year and the heads of labor bureaus 1n 
like proportion. But people of high pur- 
pose demand first of all work about 
which they can have an absorbing con- 
viction; and here in our state depart 
ments of labor, so rich in human po 
tentialities, we have exactly that. 
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RIGHT HERE IN AMERICA 


HAT is a startling statement—yet 
go is true, as a brief consideration 


of the following will show: 


There is a striking misconception al- 
most everywhere as to the difference in 
cost between the best brake lining job 
and an ordinary job. The truth is that 
the difference can, in the case of most 
cars, be measured in trifling sums. 
Why? Simply because most of the ex- 
pense of relining your brakes is for 
labor, and it takes just as much labor 
to reline them with inferior materials 
as with the best. Yet the quality of the 
job and the safety of the car depends al- 
most entirely on the brake lining that is 
used; and the extra cost per foot of the 
best brake lining is so small as to make 
only a comparatively slight increase 


in the total cost of the relining job. 


The motorist who is satisfied with an 
ordinary brake lining, and then has an 
accident that could have been averted 
by better brakes, has literally been sell- 


ing lives for pennies. 


Frankly speaking, Ferodo Brake Lining 
costs a few cents more per foot than 
ordinary linings. But the extra safety, 
mileage and service it gives are out of 


all proportion to the extra price. 


In order that you may have a handy 
record, when you need it, as to where 
you can have your brakes relined with 
Ferodo, we shall gladly send you a card 
with the name of the nearest Ferodo 
Station. This card can be tied under 
the hood of your car. Just write your 
name and address on the margin below, 


and mail to: 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, 
Ferodo Pat. Die- Pressed Brake Segments, and Ferodo M-R Lining. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 


W-4-30 


|F/E/R/O|D/O} 


BRAKE LININGS 











Millions for Production 


(Continued from Page 51) 


great number who bought less than $300 
a year. Yet they had been solicited 
and cared for just as tenderly—and ex- 
pensively—as the profitable ones whose 
purchases were worth while. 

The managers of this company were 
shown mathematically that by ceasing 
to sell to the small fry the total volume 
of sales would be reduced only 23 per 
cent but the net profit would be in- 
creased $62,000 a year. They hap- 
pened to be business men who were hot 
after profits—once they were shown 
where to find them. 

In spite of the great strides made in 
recent years in improving production 
methods, detailed studies frequently 
bring to light ways in which costs can 
be reduced. 

In most instances this is due to the 
fact that for one reason or another 
the management has not adopted the 
best methods then known. Production 
methods are being improved constantly, 
and it is often difficult for an executive 
to keep informed as to current develop- 
ments. 

For instance, one concern in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry was us- 
ing a piece-rate method of paying wages 
which had been the last word only a 
few years ago. But by substituting for 
it a group bonus method a saving of 
$91,000 a year was achieved on a fac- 
tory payroll of $750,000 a year. Wages 
were not reduced; on the contrary the 
men earned more for their increased pro- 
duction. 

Detailed industrial audits often dis- 
close wastes of clerical and other office 
work that in the end run up into respect- 
able sums. 

For a manufacturer of furniture it was 
possible by using plain common sense 
(something the management had com- 
pletely overlooked) to simplify, elim- 
inate, and combine clerical activities 
sufficiently to save $175,000 a year in 
the wages of clerks and department 
heads. This was not a huge concern; 
its sales averaged about $5,000,000 a 
year. 

In a larger concern, building machin- 
ery, a company better managed than 
most, similar wastes amounting to 
$250,000 a year were disclosed and 
cured. 

As an example of the waste that may 
result from unquestioning acceptance 
of traditional method, consider the 
company in the automotive industry 
which was spending about $180,000 a 
year for fidelity insurance. Everyone 
was bonded from president to office boy, 
yet most of those under bond had little 
or no chance to steal more than perhaps 
a few dollars’ worth of postage stamps: 

The obvious but not usual thing was 
for so large a company with so little 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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n , |seen our lamps . : 
Der . 
‘a in the movies? 
p- E 
not We make Faries lamps all day 
a long and then we see them in the 
movies at night— 
In 
ion —An executive’s desk, beauti- 
tly fully outfitted, is almost sure to 
‘an show a Faries Verdelite as part 
of ts equipment. SMITH HAS A REASON 
~ . Then when we go away for a 
the | vacation, there are Faries lamps “ 
. ' at our hotel bed-sides and desks, 
‘he at the ticket offices we visit— fo rs e a y om g a c 
= and so on— h h I 
op- It doesn’t make us complacent. £ e up -touwn ote 
It challenges us to keep up the 
lec- good work. That slip-on shade 
us- | feature is part of it. And so we MEN with traveling experience frequently pass up an other- 
ges | are continuing to patent new wise good hotel because the bathrooms are run-down and 
fa a rng new de- dilapidated. The chief fault usually is that the toilet seats 
p — ay by oe have become worn and shabby, an unpleasant condition 
0 you a catalog? Ask for k . ; ‘ ‘ 
Si, oT eeutiun’s Seetinn,” which could be remedied at little cost by installing new 
ges Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats. 
the FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. Very often installation of Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats 
aia Decatur, Illinois will restore the original newness of hotel bathrooms. They 
ie | are inexpensive—and guaranteed to last and remain neat for 
“i INTERIOR DECORATION the pp ho pater The rte : a oe inas- 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS much as Church Seats fit any make of bowl. cI urc Sani- 
ee Drehinly Uliained Net $4.00 Black Toilet Seats are made of a durable material that will 
ite fz". Double day, Doran & Co., Inc. never chip, break, crack or lose its original handsome finish. 
om- Sanitary, neat, clean—always. 
lim- / “An Address of Distinction” "TLL Church Sani-Black Seats not only add prestige to hotels, 
“8 but will bring added good-will as well as economy to office 
oe buildings, factories, hospitals, schools, institutions—all 
ane agit buildings where the toilets are subject to hard use. Write 
Oa | Sh, for the illustrated booklet we have prepared. It describes 
ous NS our complete line of Sani-Black Seats for hotels, office and 
a ) other public buildings. State the type of building in which 
os yy One yy you are interested. C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, 
al the World’s Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Great Hotels Y 
may OUTSTANDING not only 
ance among the hotels of Chicago Cc. EF, CHURCH MANUFACTURING co., Dept. W-4, Holyoke, Mass. 
the . but among all the hotels s —— a send me - illustrated catalog describing Church Sani-Black 
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Under Blackstone Management 
“TOILET SEATS FOR BETTER BUILDINGS” 
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. a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 
BUREAU 


of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Dzrector 
we 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. No charge is made for this 
SeTVICe. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailto E. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 











FINANCE AND 
OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 
A. Equipment 
Addressing 
Automatic 

ing 
Check Writing 
Dictating and Tran- 


Typewrit- 


scribing 

Duplicating 

Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 


Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 

Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc). 

General Accounting 

Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 

Inventories 

Lighting Facilities 

Mail Dispatching 


Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 

Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 

Cards 

Indexes 

Trays 


Multiple Copy Writing 


Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood 


Office Printing 

Office Records and Fil- 
ing 

Office Ventilating 


Papers for Office Use 


Bond Paper 

Ledger Paper 

Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 

Printed Forms 

Safety Paper for 
Checks 


Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 


Public Utilities Ac- 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 


Steel 
Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical Figure Work 
Steel 


Storage Equip- 


ment 


Cabinets 
Lockers 
Shelving 


Tabulating 
Telegraphic Type- 
writers 
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Time Recording 
Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 

Visible Records 


B. Services 
Analysis of Record 
Keeping. Problems 


and Indexing 
Appraisal Services 
Budget Control 
Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 
Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 
Engineering—Industrial 
Financing Facilities 
Financial and Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 
Floor Layouts 
Income Tax Reports 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Statistical Service 


INDUSTRIAL 
duction and 
bution) 


(Pro- 
Distri- 


Air Conditioning 

Appraisals 

Arc Welding 

Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 

Brass Pipe 


Building Materials and 
Products 

Brick 

Bronze 

Cement 

Fibre Products 

Limestone 

Locks and Hardware 

Lumber 

Marble 

Skylights 

Steel 

Steel Windows 

Tiling 

Vitreous Products 

Wrought Iron 


Building Service (De- 
signing, Eng neering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 

Cast Iron Pipe 

Centralized 
tion Control 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Copper Pipe 

Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 

Diesel Engines 

Electric Fans 


Produc- 


Electric Wires and 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Especially Designed 
Production Machines 

Files 


Floor Layouts 

Gas Engines 
Heating Equipment 
Incinerators 
Insulating Materials 
Lighting Facilities 


Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 
Conveyors 
Cranes 


Hoists 
Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 


Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 


Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Power Distribution— 
Internal 

Bearings 

Belts 

Chains 

Power Distribution 
Instruments — In- 
ternal (Transformers) 


Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and _ Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

a (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 


Water Softeners 
Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 


Corrugated Fibre 
Paper . 
Wood Crating 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
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“To save time is to lengthen life—” 


“ ACCELERATION, rather than struc- 
tural change, is the key to an 
understanding of our recent eco- 
nomic developments.” 


—FRoM THE REPORT OF PrestpENT Hoover’s Com- 
MITTEE ON RecENT Economic CHANGES 


T= PLOD of the ox-cart. The jog trot 
of the horse and buggy. The rush of 
the high-powered motor car. The zoom 
of the airplane. Acceleration. Faster speed 
all the time. 

Speed and more speed in production, 
transportation, communication, and as a 
result, more wealth, more happiness, and 
yes, more leisure for us all. 

Scientific research has been the pace- 
maker of this faster, yet more leisurely, 
existence. At a steadily increasing rate it 
1s giving us hundreds of inventions and 
improvements which speed up work, save 
time and money, revolutionize life and 
labor in the modern age. 


Conceive how much time modern elec- 
tric lighting has saved the American 
people—not to mention the billion 
dollars a year in lighting bills saved by 
the repeatedly improved efficiency of the 
Mazpa lamp. Think of the extraordinary 
democratization of entertainment and 


education made possible by the radio 


tube! 


Both these benefits to the public owe 
much to the steady flow of discovery and 


invention from General Electric labora- 


tories. So do the x-ray and cathode-ray 
tubes, the calorizing of steel, atomic- 
hydrogen welding, the generation of 


power for home and industry at steadily 


lower costs. 


The G-E monogram is a symbol of 
research. Every product bearing this 


monogram represents to-day and will 
represent to-morrow the highest standard 


of electrical correctness and depend- 


ability. 


For tHe Home—General Electric and its 
associated companies manufacture a complete 
line of electric products including G-E Mazpa 
and G-E Edison Mazpa lamps, G-E refriger- 
ators, G-E fans, G-E vacuum cleaners, G-E 
wiring systems, Edison Hotpoint heating 
appliances, and G-E motors for other house- 
hold electric products. 


For Inpustry—Several thousand electric 
products and appliances, including generating 
and distributing apparatus, motors, electric 
heating apparatus, street lights, floodlights, 
traffic lights, airport lights, Cooper Hewitt 
lights, Victor X-ray apparatus, motion-picture 
apparatus, electric locomotives and equipment, 
and street-car equipment. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
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__\THIN PAPERS 


a 


- \ IN BUSINESS 


---they have serv- 
ed and guardedthe 
quality of forms and 
records in Banks- 
Government In- 
stitutions andthe 
Nation’s Industries- 
great and small- 
for more than a 
quarter of acentury. 


Esleeck Thin 
Papers are now 
the standard for 
Office, factory and 
commercial use and 
for light weight 
mailings. 











FIDELITY ONION SKIN ESLE a@ K 
o ERIOR MANIFOLD . 
a Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass 






EMCO ONION SKIN 














Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England 
Virginia and the Carolinas 


North Atlantic Seaboard 
South Atlantic Seaboard 


Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Inland South 


Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 
Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 
South Africa 
These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 
Labor : Transportation facilities 
Rail Ocean Inland waterways GreatLakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric _ccal natural gas Taxes Climate 


Address: 
244 Madison Ave. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


THE WORLD'S WORK New York, N. Y. 














(Continued from Page 116) 

risk to do its own insuring and save 
most of that $180,000 a year. It did, 
once the ridiculousness of the situation 
became apparent. 

It pays to scrutinize every detail of 
a business. Waste can exist anywhere 
It may be caused by rank extrava- 
gance; it may be due to use of antiquated 
methods or machines; it may be due 
to a careless failure to get one’s money’s 
worth; it may be due to poor policies; 
or it may be due to hidden conditions 
that require the deepest kind of thought- 
ful digging. 


Business Fights Microbes 
(Continued from Page 55) 

The science of tropical medicine in 
the past thirty years has won mastery 
over yellow fever, plague, malaria, 
blackwater fever, relapsing fevers, Afri- 
can sleeping sickness, the dysenteries, 
sprue, typhus, syphilis, yaws, beri-beri, 
pellagra, hookworm, and leprosy. It 
saves millions of people every year from 
being maimed and killed in horrible 
ways; more, it has become a factor of 
practically limitless power in the world’s 
economy. 

It opens up vast territories hitherto 
closed to the white man and his enter- 
prises, and makes for better living con- 
ditions among natives who have known 
only squalor. 

It increases the food supply of the 
earth a thousandfold. 

It provides safe and beautiful envi- 
ronments where a quarter of a million 
civilized men and women yearly may 
rest and recuperate during vacation 
from the routine cares of home or busi- 
ness. 

But what of the future? There are 
still pockets of disease in remote regions 
not yet trodden by the white man’s 
foot, and improved methods of travel 
are bringing them within reach. The 
automobilist exploring the wilds of 
Africa may fill his radiator with water 
fifty miles off the beaten track and bring 
back with him enough deadly germs to 
spread destruction all along his return 
path to civilization. 

The airplane, the biggest thing that 
flies, may make a forced landing in 
some unknown reservoir of disease and 
carry away with it one of the smallest 
of flying creatures, bearing death upon 
its wings—the tsetse fly, for instance, 
which has thus far stayed in its own 
small neighborhood but which might 
crash the cockpit of an unsuspecting 
pilot and spread the dreaded African 
sleeping sickness throughout our own 
continent, where it never has been 
known. 

The tropical doctor is needed now as 
before to keep close watch upon the 
destruction which not only crosses 
oceans and crawls upon the ground but 
to-day descends even from the skies. 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


VERY department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports. . . fig- 
ures that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o’clock every 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 





morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 
The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
machine 





even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 


Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 
















General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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TekelloChances 


with folders like these. Lost or mis- 
filed papers can cause important 
business losses—files with bulging, 
flat folders like those pictured above 
cause a steady operation loss, as 
well as being a constant source of 
annoyance and inconvenience. Flat 
folders were never intended to con- 
tain many papers or for continued 
use. 


erlex 


FILE POCKETS 


on the other hand are firm, durable, 
expansible filing containers that can be 
used in any vertical filing system. They 
will not slump in the file, but stand 
erect with their index tabs in plain view; 
will hold three or three hundred letters 
with equal facility; 
are easy to remove 
or replace in the file; 
save time in daily 
finding and filing of 
papers, and improve 
instantly the effi- 
ciency and appear- 
ance of the drawer. 


Stop using flat fold- 
ers. Start now witha 
free sample “Vertex” 
File Pocket and know 
filing satisfaction. 
Use the coupon be- 
low. (This offer is 
naturally limited to 
those having or using 
vertical files.) 











Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in April World’s Work. 

PE IN oeiedueextnececacenwecdestnteawk 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


















(Continued from Page 32-c) 

since the League does not attempt any 
analysis of population characteristics, 
very important in the study of homicide. 
One conclusion may be drawn, however, 
from the facts presented: the homicide 
rate does not seem to rise when capital 
punishment is abolished. There is no 
evidence to show that it drops. 


A tablet in honor of Georges Clemenceau 
marks the site of the house which he occu- 
pied in New York in 1870. Recently 
Governor Roosevelt and General Pershing 
assisted at the unveiling of the plaque on 
the wall of the Sheridan Theater, at 
Seventh Avenue and Twelfth Street. 


“(THE wish is father to the thought.” 

Senator Sheppard, original sponsor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
present author of a law to make the 
liquor buyer a criminal, says that his 
proposal would tend to empty the jails. 
“The moment it is made clear that pur- 
chasers are punishable, the number of 
buyers will rapidly dwindle. As pur- 
chases cease, sales will necessarily 
dwindle.” The reasoning looks very 
much like wishful thinking, but the 
conclusion seems sound enough, for it 
may well be that the purchaser would 
refuse to give evidence against the seller, 
making conviction extremely difficult. 
It is interesting to note that Senator 
Sheppard quotes from two recent articles 


_in World’s Work for November, 1929, 


in support of his various dry arguments: 
“ Massed Machines,” by Ronald Millar, 
and “Thirty Years of Progress,” by 
Mark Sullivan. 


Automobile owners will be obliged to 
clear away their own wrecks hereafter in 
Massachusetts, according to a proposed 
state law. The bill prohibits the careless 
abandoning of cars on another person's 
land as well as on the public highway. 


OMESTIC COMMERCE reports 
that five jewelers in the Middle 
West have an agreement by which each 
will stock only three complete sterling 
patterns, and in addition will carry sam- 
ples of the patterns of the codperating 
firms. If a customer picks from a sample, 
the proper store supplies the order at ten 
per cent over the invoice price. It is said 
that inventories are kept at-a minimum, 
while stock turnover is increased three 
and a half times. 


Russia supplies one tenth of the pulp- 
wood used in New York state, according 
to a statement by Thomas C. Luther, Jr., 
at the New York State College of Forestry. 


ARBON monoxide poisoning is 
one of the greatest dangers of 
modern life. The gas, given off by 
almost all forms of combustion, has no 
smell and gives no ordinary warning, 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Does Spring “touchin’ 
up” ever give you a 
funny feeling in the 
pit of your stomach? 


Accidents can happen anywhere 
but do you realize that one out 
of every four fatal injuries happens 
right at home. Accident Insurance 
costs so little and means so much. 


{tna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. A:tna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Atna agent in your community is 
a man worth knowing. Look him up! 





The Atna Life Group consists of the 4tna 
Life Insurance Company « The tna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company « The Automobile 
Insurance Company * The Standard Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


ALTNA-IZE 
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(Continued from Page 122) ° ° nd h h 
but two symptoms have been noted A Profit LS not wit out onor 
Te which may be valuable. First, there may 
be a slight swelling and hardening of the Pa h 
ae small sini which one can feel beating aAnyw ere 
sms in the temples; second, there is often a 
. slight weakness of the muscles in the 
back of the legs. In treating a case, the 
victim should not be moved more than 


necessary; the air must be fresh and E dividend check and the balance 


should not be cold; the patient should be 
kept absolutely quiet until recovery is sheet are but symbols of success. The 


Q complete. Artificial respiration is neces- purpose of being in business is profit 
sary if breathing has ceased, but the 

most important thing is prompt use of 
1% a modern inhalation apparatus using 
‘ oxygen and a little carbon dioxide. 


The price of continuance is constant ime 
provement. 


s More signal improvements in business and 
ey American investments in Latin Ameri- manufacturing methods and equipment have 
i.’ can countries total more than five and a been inspired by the balance sheet, prob- 
half billion dollars, of which $2,294,000,- ably, than by any other factor. Profit is a 
000 us in South America. Trade with spur to progress. 
Latin America was over two billions last 
year—21 per cent of our foreign trade. As Engineers to Industry we have devoted 


nearly three decades to the problems of 
plant and process improvement. Perhaps 
this accumulated experience can lead to 


IMES do change. The American 
bath day has shifted from Saturday 
to Sunday, according to G. D. Newton, 





of the Travelers Insurance Company, new or increased profit for your plant as 
who found out by studying the daily it has for others. 

curve of accidents in bathtubs. During — 

the week they average about 120 per Information is only a matter of your request 


day, rising to 170 on Sunday; and unless 
Sabbath bathing brings some heavenly J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


punishment it must mean that more Engineers 











people bathe on that day. Greenville South Carolina 
Seventeen billion postage stamps and 
1,750,000,000 postal cards are sold an- 
nually by the Post Office Department. 
Every second of the day 490 letters are eS 
4 mailed in this country. bass th : 
he EAR Admiral Charles M. Bead- * 
nell, of the medical service of the pt SIe ae ee 
h? British Navy, finds from a statistical o-7 Y rae = 
_ study of the London Times obituaries wa ‘ OS aay 
re | that there is a growing tendency toward | *_ 7" * O32 Lt ; 
wt cremation. During last year, 4.5 per cent | meres Rie OE REE Er ee 
ws of the notices were for cremations, an | °” “1 eer aS: 
ce increase over the previous year. Out of 
bh, the total of 16,388 notices, 1,556 asked 
for no flowers, 11 specified burial at sea, 
- four announced “no service,” and two 
wd called for “no tears.” 
ts. 


pl brought $429,840 at auction in New York 
this winter. “H. S. Winston,” known at 
the Reifsnyder sale as “ Mr. Winthrop” 
and usually identified as Henry F. Du- 
pont, took four of the mayor prizes, paying 
$30,000 Jor a Seymour tambour secretary. 


is Furniture in the Flayderman collection 
j 


WINE drinking is on the up in 


Spain as a result of publicity 














na given to investigations by Dr. José | - o 
on _  Calleyaz, of Madrid. He finds that an eat PW bal Hee ee aye Bit 
i alcoholic beverage sipped slowly gives "ot a °% fi wos 
a more prompt effect than when it is 7 — ail 
drunk rapidly—a fact long known in Corporation, J. E. Site i sti—(‘iéOéOsSCSCsCSC™C;*;*;*;*‘C lll! Tl - 
3 this country by the more experienced tine & Co., Engineers. BLLALS- TZ. B 
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PACIFIC MAGIC 


reality are extremely prosaic. But 

not on the Pacific! What joy there 
is in that voyage, all too brief, from the 
Golden Gate—or from Los Angeles— 
to Honolulu, into the realm of gorgeous 
sunsets, of trade winds, of flying fish! 
Then the first sight of the Paradise of 
the Pacific! 

Honolulu is overwhelming, from the 
time the wanderer goes to Waikiki 
Beach to see the riders of the waves 
approach in triumph on their surf 
boards; to dip in the blue depths of 
waters sought by the chiefs of days 
before Kamehameha’s conquests; to 
lounge under palm trees that sheltered 
the royal women, one of whose stand- 
ards of beauty was generous weight; or 
to live in a charming bungalow where 
perhaps Jack London or Mark Twain 
dreamed and wrote. 

The exploration of Oahu is delight- 
fully easy, for roads are fine and the 
island is small. Is there any other place 
in the world where so much can be seen 
in such brief time? Forget, if you can, 
the ride up the Nuuanu Valley to the 
Pali, the cliff where the trade wind blows 
so fiercely that it is difficult to retain 
footing, and over which the conquering 
Kamehameha I, “the Napoleon of the 
Pacific,” drove to death hundreds of 
resisting Oahuns! 

Now down that tremendous bit of 
engineering by which the Kamehameha 
Highway turns and twists to the plain, 
then through agricultural lands, past 
lighthouses and sea caves, coral rocks, 
singing sands, overhanging palms and 
lehua-trees, breadfruit trees and shower 
trees, ironwood, eucalyptus, and the 
hau trees of the jungle! 


S: OFTEN dreams that become 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


You know flowers and trees? But not 
such flowers and trees as you will see in 
Hawaii. And you know mountains? 
Wait until you see the mountains of 
Oahu, of Kauai, of Maui, and the island 
of Hawaii! You know the taste of pine- 
apple? Not until you have eaten, as you 
would a section of luscious watermelon, 
a lengthwise cutting from a gigantic 
pineapple gathered for you from an 
immense plantation! 

Even yet the journey nas not taken 
us over the sparkling waves past Molo- 
kai’s beetling precipices, which hide the 
fertile plantations of sugar-cane and 
pineapple, to Maui, where the Iao 
Needle pierces the blue heaven in the 
midst of mountain wonders, or to Ha- 
waii, with Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea 
mounting guard over Hilo, second city 
of the Islands, and its easy approach 
to the beauties of Hawaiian National 
Park. Then there is Kaui, the Garden 
Isle, which cannot be set down on paper. 
You must see it, as all of the Islands. 
Then you will know why Mark Twain, 
after long experience, spoke of “‘ Those 
Islands which to me were Paradise.” 

Again the harbor of Honolulu, the 
sight of fading Diamond Head, and the 
luxurious sail to Japan. 

On entering the harbor of Yokohama 
all eyes are lifted in the hope that match- 
less Fuji will deign to show through the 
jealous clouds its symmetrical slope and 
snow-clad summit. But there is another 
sight grateful especially to American 
travelers. This is the breakwater, which 
seems like any other structure of the 
kind until its story is known. This story 
goes back to the payment by Japan of 
damages for firing on foreign vessels— 
payment secured by force. More than 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


one fourth of the amount went to the 
United States. This was sent to Wash- 
ington in gold. Many years later de- 
cision was made to remit the indemnity, 
and -the boxes, still unopened, were re- 
turned to Japan. Doctor Nitobe, in The 
Japanese Nation, told the sequel, ad- 
dressing his message to Americans: 


After long deliberation it was decided 
by our people that the money you returned 
to us should be expended in some work 
that would perpetuate in lasting, visible, 
and useful form the good will of this 
country, and to this end the breakwater 
in the harbor of Yokohama testifies. 


Tokyo is full of surprises. There is 
pleasure in stopping at a palatial hotel, 
and in shopping where English is spoken 
(after a strange fashion). But real de- 
light comes with wandering at random, 
perhaps to the green castle walls that 
rise above the moat; to a native shop 
where one of the tailors rises from the 
floor to go after tea for the visitor, who 
can only bow and smile his appreciation; 
to the street of the motion-picture 
theaters, where banners tell of films that 
were forgotten long ago in the land 
where they were made; to the gallery of 
a photographer, who is glad to have the 
stranger look over the box of pictures 
that show the people as they are; to 
one of the public parks where some 
festival is being observed, and wrestlers, 
jugglers, gymnasts, and sword swallow- 
ers are calling forth appreciative laugh- 
ter from the populace. 

Or it may be that the visitor from 
America is introduced into a native 
home, where he wears sandals and re- 
sponds to a huge sign held up at his 
bedroom door by a diminutive maid 
announcing in sprawling fashion, “ Bath 
is ready.” 

Possibly he has an invitation to a 
royal reception in the palace grounds, 
and can experience the curious feeling 
of being entertained in a tent on the 
lawn at a discreet distance from all 
possible contact with or even sight of 


royal house or royal personages. 
(Continued on Page 129) 


Fuji from Lake Shoji. Every 
summer thousands of pilgrims 
travel the sixty miles from 
Tokyo to climb one of the five 
paths to the snow-capped sum- 
mit, stopping at temples and 
shrines on the way up. The last 
eruption of the mountain was 
more than two hundred years ago. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

So many short trips may be taken 
from Tokyo that it is difficult to choose. 
Thirty miles away, through a delightful 
country, is Kamakura, place of many 
shrines, including the Daibutsu, the 
great bronze Buddha, cast in 1252. 
Since 1494 the structure has stood in 
the open, for a tidal wave destroyed the 
protecting building. A climb by a primi- 
tive ladder leads to windows in the 
shoulders which give a superb view of 
the surroundings. 

Of course the short trip to Mount 
Fuji must be taken and the summit 
reached, so that there may be enjoyment 
of the grandest prospect in all Japan— 
mountains, hills, valleys, and plains that 
lead to the blue waters of the Pacific. 

Short railway journeys take the 
traveler within an hour or two into the 
midst of surprising scenery. There is 
the Central Line that goes through 
many tunnels to Kofu; thence to the 
roaming Tamagawa, crossed by the 
famous Kazuma bridge, at a spot where 
mountains come close on either side of 
the stream; to a stalactite cavern; to 
Hina, where it is possible to see the 
strange spectacle of cormorant fishing, 
a sport that dates at least from 700 
A. D. 

The hunting is done at night, by the 
light of flares in iron baskets. Each of 
five or more boats has sixteen birds, 
which dive for the ayu, a fish more than 
two feet long. Each of the birds has a 
metal ring at the base of its neck; this 
must not be so loose as to allow the 
catcher to swallow marketable fish, nor 
yet so tight that small fish cannot enter 
its stomach. 

At least two longer journeys should 
be taken from Tokyo—one to the north, 
the other to the southwest. A week will 
be sufficient for these journeys, if no 
more time is available, and they will be 
full of interest from the time of entering 
the sleeper, which seems to Americans as 
immodest as American sleeping cars 
seem to the English. 

The northward journey, through the 
upper part of the great island Honshu, 
may be taken up the west coast to a 
crossing to Hokkaido, the northern 
island, then back to Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama by the Tokaido line on the Pacific. 
Describe what is to be seen? See it, and 
try for yourself! 

Then comes the trip through the 
lower half of Honshu. But the chief joy 
comes in skirting Japan’s Inland Sea. 
There the railroad is a possible means of 
seeing this wonder, but it is far better 
to take a China-bound steamship that 
traverses these dreamlike waters on the 
way from Yokohama. Best of all is a 
coasting steamer that makes frequent 
stops and winds back and forth across 
the expanse 240 miles long and from 
three to thirty miles broad. What 
coloring there is here—azure of sea, 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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safest Expense-Money 
a man can carry 


No less than 66% 
of all the millions of 
Z American Express 
#4 Travelers Cheques 
“/f< sold each year are 
y-yo* carried by business 
men on their trips, or as safe 
pocket money...Because they are 
insured, worry-proof funds and uni- 
versally spendable, more and more 
business executives every year rec- 
ognize the importance of equipping 
themselves and their representatives 
with Travelers Cheques. 
Now the size of the new dollar! 
They have been made smaller, more 
compact, and less bulky. No larger 





than the palm of your hand, enough 
Travelers Cheques for a long journey 
will fit snugly into your inside pocket 
like a card-case. 

The new, dollar size Travelers 
Cheques have the same familiar blue 
color and the same signature method 
of identification. With them, too, 
goes the Helpful Hand of American 
Express Service, making your jour- 
neys here and in foreign lands 
smoother and more comfortable. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75 for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express offices. 


the new, dollar si3e 
MERICAN EXPRESS 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 


Yravelers cheques 
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we HOTEL- RESORT VY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OP 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Ine., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A.. 


‘SWITZERLAND ENGLAND 











HERE-TO-GO; 








ENCLAND 














The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau 





| 
| 
| 





@,57 Spring and Summer Tours of | 
Europe — which include the pictur- | 
esque village of Oberammergau in 
the Bavarian Highlands and its fa- | 
mous Passion Play. 
@,Seven weeks to three months in | 
length. Prices, $835 and upwards. 
Send for our Europe Tours Booklet 
For 40 years Raymond- Whitcomb Eu- 
rope Tours have been a favorite way to 
see Europe as Europe should be seen. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Executive Offices: 
126 NewsBury STREET, BOSTON 





















Zulu Ricksha Boy 
Che Wonders of 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Incomparable Victoria Falls 

Kimberley’s Valley of Diamonds | 

Rand mile-and-a-half deep gold | 
mines | 

The great Drakensberg Mountains | 

The wonderful Cango Caves 

Big game in all varieties | 


Durban and its picturesque native 
e 


Cape Town’s scenic beauties 
Zimbabwe's ancient ruins 





—And all are accessible with utmost 

comforts of luxurious railroads, superb 

motor roads, and modern hotels. 
Cape Town to Cairo — 
the travel trip supreme ! 


Write for booklet HB6 to 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 





Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 


The om od prowaante 
Famous Old 
COACHING INNS 


in ENGLAND 

hundred Hostelries — 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised—wherecourtesy 
to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
the interesting placesin which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 

The Where-To-Go Bureau 

8 Beacon St., Boston, or 

Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
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SWITZERLAND 


No OTHER counTRY in the || 
world so completely answers 
the demands of the traveler. 
Whether your quest be for 
beauty of scenery...the tonic 
effect of climate ... the urge 
to indulge in outdoor sports 
... restful solitude ... new 
social contacts...education... 
or just sightseeing...Switzer- 
land’s offerings are as abun- 
dant as they are varied. 


SWEDEN 









VISIT SWEDEN 


BEN OY an enchanting holiday 
in the heart of rural Sweden. 
Sail across the hills over the fam- 
ous Gota Canal. See Stockholm— 
Sweden’s fascinating sageet 
capital. Tarry awhile at the fash- 
ionable seaside resorts. 


Write us for booklet 219 
covering the high spots... St. 
Gothard, Simplon, Lake Dis- 
trict of Lucerne, Berne, Thun, 
Interlaken, Bernese Oberland, 
Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Zweisimmen, Mon- 
treux, Lausanne-Ouchy, Ge- 
neva. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
May—SeEPTEMBER, 1930 











Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line, From 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
trainservice—ten y teaser air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg, Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 


SwepDIsH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. U. 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SWEPEN 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 




















































Ghe St. Charles 





OF SOUTH AFRICA 


ENCLAND and WALES 








11 Broadway, New York City 
OO 





|Escorted Tours, all expenses $500.00. Itinerary 44 
days. First class hotels. A focus of beauty, historic 
jand venerable. 


LAWRENCE TOURS, 418 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 


New Orleans 
One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 





Extension to Paris. Literature. 
























Enter 
Europe 
at 
Glasgow 


Enter Europe at 
Glasgow and make 
the round of Scot- 
land first. Scotland 
is richer in beauty 
and in _ historical 
association than any 
other country in 
Europe and particularly full of in- 
terest to English speaking people. 
Sir Walter Scott’s heroes and Burn’s 
characters people every hill and 
glen of Scotland and make a journey 
through it the most delightful and 
most memorable of your trip. Enter 
Europe through Glasgow. 

Circular Tours on the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway start from 
Glasgow and embrace all that is 
beautiful, all that is romantic in 
Scotland. Send for the pamphlets. 


LM S§8 


CONDON MIDIBAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 





Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A33), London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S Ticket Agent. 











HOTEL 
GREAT 
ea CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 
Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Bonklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 


PARIS 


DRIVE go ¥kiy EUROPE! 


New, very attractive plans. First-class service 
and references. Write today: G. BOREL 
19 rue Louis le Grand (Opera) PARIS 


MAINE 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 
Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful 
nights. Our own Private Landing in front 
of Hotel. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold 
Water. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. R.E. Rows. 


NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere 


CANADA 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ Wabr-kos ch 


LAKE TIMAgawl 
A North Woods Bungalow Cam: 


























in heart of four mil: 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Frery com 
fort. Wonderful fishing, Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Where-To-Go for May closes March 25 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
white of granite rocks on shore and on 
islands, and deep green of the pines! 

It is a shame not to cross over to 
Kiushiu and Shikoku, islands that were 
split off from Honshu in the days of 
which geologists tell. Those who are 
fortunate enough to go on still farther 
under the spell of Pacific magic may 
wish to board a ship at Shimonoseki 
bound across the treacherous Tsushima 
and Chosen Straits to Fusan, where the 
railroad trip may be begun through the 
heart of Korea and Manchuria into 
China and to Peiping, then down to 
Shanghai. 

And at Shanghai the ship is waiting 
to give more delightful Pacific days on 
the way to Manila and the Philippine 
Islands. 


Seeing Europe m Your 
Own Car 


ONG, dusty roads, high hills, and 
the hot sun overhead make bi- 
cycling a little too difficult; straight 
heel-and-toe work with a pack on the 
back is a bit worse. A better way to see 
Europe intimately, get where you want 
to go, and travel just when you please 
and still be reasonably comfortable is to 
travel by car. The expense is much less 
than one would think—say $400 for 
three months in the average good car, 
plus running expenses—and the red 
tape has all been rolled up in a ball and 
put in a pigeon hole. 

There are three possible ways of doing 
the thing. The first is to take your own 
car over; the second is to buy a car 
over there and sell it before you come 
back; the third is to rent. No matter 
which you do, the first move is to join 
the American Automobile Association 
or one of the clubs affiliated with it. The 
annual charge is fifteen dollars, and all 
care and bother are promptly taken off 
your hands. 

For the first method, go to the A. A. A. 
and fill out one of its application blanks, 
giving a full description of your car, 
your insurance policies, your usual 
financial references, the ship you expect 
to sail on, and the countries you will 
visit. You should also provide photostats 
of the driving licenses of each person who 
is to drive, and five passport-size photo- 
graphs of the owner and each driver. 
The club will also ask a bond of $100 
to cover its financial responsibility at 
customs. Cars are carried as uncrated 
baggage on almost all the steamers of 
all the lines but one, the Fabre. The 
French line and the International Mer- 
cantile Marine specialize in this service. 
The round-trip charge for an average car 
is $225, 

If the club is given a week’s notice 
before the ship sails, you will be met on 

(Continued on Page 134) 





Ocean Front View of Rio de Janeiro 


Around-South-America 


Sailing from Los Angeles 
Oct. 8, 1930 


S. S. CITY of LOS ANGELES 


{ Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles-Hawaii Fleet} 


Cruise 






Deluxe , 
-) cruise to fasci- 
nating lands. 





Y 


71-days...over 17,000 nautical miles... upwards of 40 
ports, cities and points of special interest! Cruise operated 
by LASSCO in cooperation with AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Cruise Ship . . . the palatial “City of 
Los Angeles” is specially designed and 
appointed for cruising the tropics. All 
outside staterooms, unusually spa- 
cious, all with FRESH running water, 
hot and cold, and over 70% with private 
or connecting bath. Unique outdoor 
swimming pool,with sand beach. Grand 
dining saloon, with windows open to 
the sea on three sides, accommodating 
entire cruise fe at one sitting. Two 
promenade decks, one glass enclosed, 
unusually spacious sports and recreation 
decks. Every detail of appointments re- 
flects the highest andes of luxury. 


Itinerary .. .The chief ports and cities 
include: 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Balboa, (Panama) — 
Salaverry, Callao, Lima, Mollendo, (Peru)— 
Arica, Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Coronel, Punta Arenas, (Chile) — Buenos 
Aires, (Argentina)—Montevideo, (Uru- 
guay)—Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janciro, 
Bahia, (Brazil) —Trinidad, B.W. 1.—La Gua- 
ira, Caracas, (Venezuela)—Cristobal, Bal- 
boa, (Panama)—La Libertad, San Salvador, 
(Salvador)—Mazatlan, (Mexico)—Los 
Angeles. 


Shore Excursions ... exceptionally 
comprehensive and interesting—all un- 
der the experienced management of an 


accompanying American Express Co. 
ctuise staff. 


Season Ideal... Springtime in these 
lands of romance across the equator! 
Gorgeous tropical verdure, thunderous 
waterfalls, the lofty Andes, vast pam- 

as plains and modern cities whose 

eauty, progressiveness, broad cul- 
ture and Prillfant social activities invest 
them with intense interest and charm. 


Eastern cruise members may sail from 
New York and New Orleans to Pan- 
ama-—connect with the cruise ship at 
Balboa for the circle cruise of South 
America—and conclude with an enjoy- 
able winter visit in Southern California. 


Cruise membership limited to 300. Tour cost 
from $1050 to $4500 includes program o 

shore excursions. For full particulars, apply 
any authorized agent, any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 








700 So. Broadway. 2 sc ew te Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Avenue ......- ° New York 
140 So. Dearborn . . «. « « « « « « « Chicago 
GUS MaNEESE. cc ee ec ee San Francisco 
213 E. Broadway .... « - « « « San Diego 
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au revoir — theyre ottl 


Off to Europe for the great adventure. 
How delightful to start the trip auspi- 
ciously on a great White Star, Red Star 

or Atlantic Transport liner. .”.. This year, 
taste for yourself the thrill of a trans- 
atlantic voyage at its distinguished best, 
on the Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 
waska—or any I.M.M. liner. There are 
rates for every purse and plan... 


é 
i 
i 


é 









smooth vibrationless speed 


> |. M.M. liners are comfort- 
4 able, in spite of their speed, 
because it is tensionless 
speed that lets you rest and 
relax. Happy days and 
sparkling nights pass like a 
dream because you are not 
cribbed, cabined or con- 
fined. On these great liners, 
decks are nobly broad 
staterooms truly spacious 
—because we realize you 
refer them so. 


Na a as 


~white star line- 


red star line + atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents everywhere, 





(Continued from Page 133) 
arrival by one of its representatives, who 
will get the car off the boat and through 
customs—the usual time is two hours— 
and provide you with all the necessary 
papers, and some gas in the tank. 

The papers are the International 
Traveling Pass; the carnet de passage 
en douanes, which takes the car through 
customs in most the European countries 
with no deposit; ériptiques for those 
countries not covered by the carnet: 
and an insurance certificate. The charge 
for this is $40. if you land at Havre, 
$50 for a Spanish or Italian port, and 
$45 elsewhere. They throw in a marine 
insurance policy for $1,000 and maps 
and handbooks for the countries on your 
list. 

These papers cover everything except 
the taxes of the individual countries. 
In France there is a /aisser passer good 
up to two months at 10 francs a day; 
in Germany, the same thing at a rate 
of one mark. Italy is free for three 
months and England for four, but if you 
stay over this period the quarterly tax 
must be paid retroactively. On one’s re- 
turn to this country the car should be 
declared as baggage, and one must have 
the American registration card. 

Special regulations for the different 
countries are being changed so rapidly 
that it would be useless to list them. It 
is worth noting that left-hand driving 
still holds in the British Isles, Sweden, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The second method can also be carried 
out through the hands of the automobile 
clubs. The dealer contracts to buy the 
car back at a certain price at the end of 
a certain period in reasonable condition; 
he refunds the purchase price less about 
30% for three months, 35% for four 
months, and 40% for six months. 

Renting runs from $50 to $150 per 
week without chauffeur. All taxes are 
paid, but you must provide your own 
gasoline and oil. Recommended chauf- 
feurs can be hired at from three dollars 
a day up. 

Continental driving is very easy. 
There are few cars on the roads, garages 
are numerous and quite competent, and 
there are a great many service stations 
for the more popular American cars. 
The roads are well signposted, and the 
regulations regarding automobiles are 
easy to remember. 

For France, the Michelin Guide is 
unequaled in its lists of hotels, giving 
prices and accommodations, and in its 
general tourist information. The Miche- 
lin maps are easily read and can be 
handled in a hurricane. Some motorists 
swear by the Cartes Tarides; some will 
use nothing but a government survey 
map; some just go by the sun and take 
every second left and every third right. 
Whatever plan you follow, the road will 
lead you where you have never been 
before, and where you will probably 
want to go again. 
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- THE Pacific has its miracle, too! The Orient 
sod is coming nearer and nearer. This year, it suddenly 
ay; ‘ looms over the horizon and beckons... 1,000 miles 
ate nearer the American shore. 
ree Hawaii is now only a casual trip. Japan, its eternal 
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jo Baby brother takes the air in Tokyo... temples and blossoms, is 7 days beyond. Shanghai’s 
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\ he = Cea) later, Manila. 
ave -—~ A thrilling travel miracle... wrought by the speed 
; ii and luxury of Canadian Pacific steamships . . . the 
‘lly Fa) AN great white Empress fleet. 
. It | \e e EMPRESS OF JAPAN, NEW THIS SUMMER 
on I ty ‘ This summer comes another new giantess... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons...21 knots speed 
ried ... largest and fastest ship to ply the Pacific. She 
bile and her famous sisters head the Pacific dash... 
| er mammoth resorts-on-keel ... swimming pools, ex- 
eke quisite ball-rooms, period lounges, spreading sports 
hot | decks, quiet libraries. Equally superior second-cabin. 
four | All four of the fleet, including Empress of Canada, 
Empress of Russia, Empress of Asia, cater to inter- 
| anh national travelers who prefer a congenial, do-as- 
as you-please shipboard life. 
a @ HAWAII OR EXPRESS ROUTE 
Take the paradise route via Hawaii ...or the 
easy. express route, Vancouver and Victoria straight to 
rages Yokohama, the fastest Pacific crossing. 
a Ask for booklets telling about the new, simplified 
pane way of touring the Orient. Information, reserva- 
1 the tions and freight inquiries from your own agent, or 
; are l, from any Canadian Pacific office? New York, Boston, 
N\A" Hy \\ wl Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Montreal, and 
= | less than ten da ia the h: hite E 29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
iving eee YS Gway, via t uge white Empresses 
in. its 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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EUROPE 
A Glorious Adventure For You 
This Summer! 


A vacation that ends in time only, but 
which will live on and on in your 
memory! Europe—make it your play- 
ground this Summer! An old world to 
explore ... fascinating sights... health- 
ful, joyous recreation . .. an entirely 
different atmosphere .. . different ways 
of living . . . new contacts ... altogether 
a wonderful vacation at moderate cost. 
Where shall you go?—How shall you 
go?—The answer is—confer with Cook's; 
their 89 years of experience in solving 
every variety of travel problem, is at 
your service. 


They may suggest Individual Travel, one 
of their special features, ending the 
fullest expression of your own ideas and 
your specific needs. You may start any- 
where, anytime. You will be met abroad 
—and escorted if you so desire. 


Or your requirements may best be served 

by joining one of their Group-Tours. 
hese are many and varied—whether you 

wish to emphasize luxury or economy. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
Thos. Cook & Son are Official Agents—have 


been since 1860. Applications for accommoda- 
tions, seats, etc., should be made now to ensure 
satisfaction. 

Private automobile and De Luxe Motor Tours— 
Private or General Airplane Travel—Travellers’ 
Cheques—and 200 Offices in Europe waiting 
to serve you. Steamship tickets by all lines. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


58: Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS €O» 





Refinements in Steam- 


ship Travel 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


LTHOUGH this present era has 
A been called a great many times 
the Age of Speed, yet, as far as 
ocean liners are concerned, the prewar 
criteria of excellence, tonnage, and speed 
have to a large extent been replaced by 
the new standards of comfort, elegance, 
and beauty. Like the automobiles of 
1920, the steamships of two decades 
ago are obsolete to-day, not because 
they are either small or slow but be- 
cause they seem, compared to the mod- 
ern hotel and the modern home, uncom- 
fortable and ugly. 

What would the travelers of fifty 
years ago, those timid souls who dis- 
cussed, in all seriousness, the question 
of whether or no one should “ disrobe 
entirely” during a steamship crossing— 
what would they think, one wonders, of 
the swimming pools, almost Roman in 
their lavishness, with which all of the 
larger modern liners are equipped? 

What would they think of the dining 
room, so distinguished in its formality, 
of the Ile de France? What would they 
think of the bowling alley, the rifle 
range, the shopping promenade, and the 
children’s playroom on the Bremen, or 
of those individual verandas on the Sa- 
turnia upon which the de luxe passenger 
may breakfast, in utter privacy, under 
the warm South Atlantic sun? 

In these and in a hundred other ways 
the postwar liners have kept pace with 
the swift march of modern art and sci- 
ence. Real beds instead of berths, in 
spacious, well-lit staterooms; elevators, 
palm gardens, gymnasiums—such things 
are commonplace to-day. But there are, 
on certain of the five-day boats, broker- 
age offices as well; and radiotelephony is 
emerging from the experimental stage. 

Nor must it be thought that this new 
comfort, this new luxury, is restricted 
to the transatlantic traveler. On other 
oceans the improvements have been, if 
anything, even more striking. The swift 
and beautiful Malolo, connected with 
New York and Chicago by the only 
transcontinental boat trains in the 
world, has brought Hawaii thirty-six 
hours nearer to the United States. Last 
October the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
placed in service the Diesel-engined 
Asama Maru, the largest vessel of its 
type ever built in Japan and luxuriously 
appointed throughout. The N. Y. K. 
has eight additional new vessels under 
construction. All lifeboats have motors, 
wireless, and searchlight. The City of 
New York, first of four such vessels of 
the American South African Line, now 
offers the American traveler sailings di- 
rect to Capetown, and accommodations 
that would do credit to any of the “ float- 
ing hotels” of the North Atlantic. The 

(Continued on Page 138) 








Englands - i 


Begin with Exeter, with its white stones 
drenched in peace. Glastonbury Abbey 
lifts its broken arch above the grass in 
perpetual supplication. Beaulieu, founded 
by King John, standing like a white 
spectre in the fields. Exquisitely fem- 
inine Wells, a gothic sermon in stone. 
Winchester, where Edward the Con-. 
fessor was hailed as king. Canterbury 
and its priceless relics of early Christian- 
ity, the tomb of the Black Prince, the 
shrine of Thomas a Beckett, and the 
very stone on which Henry II knelt in 
penance. Perfectly proportioned Salis- 
bury. Tewkesbury Abbey, named the 
melancholy, and tragic Tintern, kneel- 
ing in a meadow of daisies like a saint 
at prayer, is an unforgettable sight. The 
evening sun now falls into the roofless 
church and the Chapter House is a 
woody dell with clusters of primroses 
and forget-me-nots. 

There are many more of these glori- 
ous shrines— Chester, Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester, each a gem of 
loveliness and interest that will lend 
fragrance to days ever afterward. 


Guide No. 58 has been specially prepared for 
American visitors and will be mailed free to 
you upon request 


G. E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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When you go abroad 


...your own ideals of luxury! 


The famous transatlantic fleet of the United States Lines draws its in- 
spirations from the best mode and manners of America’s social life. So 
you find... your smart, sunny stateroom a revelation in completeness, 


..- your Cuisine so appetizing it recently won four coveted awards... 


your stewards speaking your own language... your diversions ranging from putter to night club... your salons invested 


with elegance. Naturally, 103 college alumni organizations singled out these ships as their official fleet to Europe! For five 


_ day speed, take the Leviathan, World's Largest Ship. For economy, with luxury, the superb cabin liners... George Washing- 


_ ton, America, Republic, President Harding or President Roosevelt. Your home ideals at sea... under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED STATES LINES | 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 
Healy Bidg.; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 61-63 W. Jackson Bivd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland 
Bidg.; Detroit, 1514 Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San 
Francisco, 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 756 S. Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; Little Rock, Wal- 
lace Bldg.; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber; London, 14 Regent Street, S.W.1.; 
Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; Berlin, Unter den Linden 9. THESE LINES OFFER 
A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
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along the scenically 
supreme route to the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


Picture yourself “fon top of the world”— 
bubbling over with excitement, thrilled by 
the grandeur of nature... bills already paid, 
guides looking after your travel details. 


How marvelous is this new, carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense tour idea. So many places 
to go, so many things to see, so much to do. 
Along the scenic route of the new Olym- 
pian, electrified for 656 sootless, cinderless 
miles over four mountain ranges. There is 
Yellowstone through the thrilling new Galla- 
tin Gateway (170 mile motor trip without 
added cost), Inland Empire (Spokane), 
Rainier and its mighty glaciers, Seattle and 
Tacoma, world ports, Olympic Peninsula, 
America’s last frontier, Puget Sound cruises 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
challenging Mt. Baker. And your tour can 
include Alaska, Canadian Rockies, Cali- 
fornia or Colorado. 

You can travel for a fortnight, all 
expenses paid, for as little as $250 from 
Chicago. Just like a happy house party. 
Other tours, 10 days to 3 weeks, $145 and 
up. Let us tell you in detail about ““Top-of- 


the-World”’ vacations. , 
Ohe toi 


MILWAUKEE 
Electrified evertne = ROAD 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, 727 Union Station 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send me full information about tours to 
O Yellowstone; 0 Inland Empire (Spokane and 
Lake Region); 0 Rainier National Park; (1 Puget 
Sound Country; 0D OlympicPeninsula; D Alaska; 
O Black Hills. 1 Escorted all-expense tours. 








a eee days vacation and about 
$................ to spend. 

Name sSvcapinkacabeeeaa 
Addr 801-26B Y 








(Continued from Page 136) 
“four Princes,” designed especially for 
trans-equatorial travel and _ recently 
commissioned by the Furness Prince 
Line, have set, in the South American 
service, a standard of excellence new 
and extremely high. 

In other classes as well as in the first 
the present trend toward greater com- 
fort in shipboard accommodations has 
worked some astonishing changes in the 
past few years. Every stateroom on the 
Europa, for example—not only in first, 
second, and “ tourist third” but in the 
ordinary third class as well, is equipped 
with running hot and cold water. 

The 24,000-ton George Washington, 
of the United States Line, was, until 
about two years ago, an exceedingly 
popular first-class boat; it now carries 
cabin passengers in exactly the same 
accommodations which the first-class 
passengers formerly enjoyed. On the re- 
cently transformed tourist-third ships 
of the Red Star Line, the Pennland and 
the Westernland, it is possible to secure 
a room with private bath. 

These, of course, are but straws in 
the wind, but they prove pretty conclu- 
sively which way the wind is blowing. 
In ocean travel, as on shore, comfort 
and beauty are the things that count. 


Antarctic Exploration 


(Continued from Page 75) 
economic significance to farmers, wheat 
speculators, and consumers, shippers 
and steamboat owners, aviators, and 
umbrella manufacturers the world over. 

The tragedy inherent in modern ex- 
ploration, regarded as scientific re- 
search, lies in its terrific wastefulness. 
Explorers find it practically impossible 
to raise funds for expeditions that are 
not sensational in character. The prin- 
cipal aim of an explorer to-day must be 
to thrill and amuse his public; scientific 
work, in order to be carried on at all, 
must be made secondary to the showy 
side of an expedition. 

The projected international  geo- 
graphic society now being formed, with 
the idea of encouraging and supervising 
exploration, can do much to teach the 
public that there are as many thrills in 
man’s conquest of abstract knowledge 
as there are in man’s conquest of ice 
and snow and the newspapers. The 
public, with its voracious acceptance of 
various books of popularized history of 
the search for knowledge, has demon- 
strated that it already has an inkling 
of this idea. 

And the international society will be 
a huge success if it can raise money 
with which to finance its own expedi- 
tions—enough money so it has to ac- 
cept none from the press and the motion- 
picture concernsand therefore has to give 
nothing in return by way of sensational- 
ism, 





hh eyre 


home to 10,000 


people a day 





CLEVELAND 
NEW YOR K 


The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a 
scale as this could show such endur- 
ance, and growth, unless it were 
making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room —a morning 
paper under the door every morning 
—circulating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked 
library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with their 
foods, and their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, helpful 
service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
TAT LER 


BOSTON DETROIT 

BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
UMatel Pennsylvania) 
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Ly 
Indian- 
‘ detours 


The most distinctive motor 
cruise service in the world 














The deluxe way—by Cadillac Harveycar—of visiting 
the hidden primitive Spanish Missions, old Mexican 
villages, colorful Indian pueblos, prehistoric cliff- 
dwellings and buried cities—all set in the matchless 
scenery and climate of the Southern Rockies. 


Service is the equivalent of motoring with the finest 
of private facilities. Specially equipped Cadillac Cruis- 
ers are used. Driver-mechanicians are Harvey trained, 
and a private courier accompanies each party, limited 
to four guests to a single car. 


The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour 


TWO DAYS Old Santa Fé with nights at unique La Fonda. 
FORTY Primitive Mexican settlements in Pojoaque Valley, 
DOLLARS Santa Clara and San Ildefonso Indian pueblos. 


rijoles Canyon and the cliff-dwelling ruins of Puyé. 


The Taos Indian-detour 


THREE DAYS | The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour in full, with lunch- 
. SIXTY-FIVE = eon under the Puyé cliffs, to Taos Indian pueblo, 
DOLLARS overnight at famous Taos town, and the Rio Grande 


gorge on the return. 


There are a score of other Indian-detours, formerly known as 
Harveycar Motor Cruises, to every out-of-the-way corner of 
New Mexico and Arizona 


A Day In Old Santa Fé 


24-hours, train to train, Tesuque Indian pueblo and 60 miles 
by Harveycoach. $12.50 all-inclusive. 


Eastbound or westbound, these distinctively new 
Indian-detours will commence and end at Lamy, New 
Mexico, on the Santa Fe transcontinental main line. 








« « « CLIP AND MAIL COUPON » » » 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 1271-A Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 


Name Address 
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A New 
EXPRESS SERVICE to 


FRANCE’ ENGLAND’ GERMANY 


if 





Every Wednesday midnight, 
agreatlinerwillsailfrom New ||| 
York for Europe... just seven | 


days away. 


Moderate rates .. . vibration= | 
less speed... remarkable | 
steadiness due to special anti= 
rolling equipment, are features | | 
of this new service to Cher= 
bo urs, Southam pton, 
t lamburs, of the 


de luxe steamers | 


HAMBURG | 
NEW yORK || 
DEUTSCHLAND |, 
ALBERT BALLIN || 


The “Famous Four” 
of the Atlantic | 


PASSENGER accommoda- || 
tions have been remodelled to | 
provide many new features of 
comfort and luxury ese NCW 
and more powerful engines 


installed to increase the speed. 
| 


Also a distinguished “Cabin” ||| 
Service from New York to Ire= 
land, France and Germany 
by the new motorships ST. 
LOUIS, MILWAUKEE and 
the steamer CLEVELAND. 

















| 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


Bates LINE ee Yor 


| 
Branches in Boston,Chica o,Cleveland, | 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, an Francisco, | | 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal,Toronto, 
egina, monton, | 
or local steamship agents. | | 
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topers. The Spanish peasant is just 
catching on, finding that one cheap glass 
of wine can be made to do the work of a 
much more expensive glass of cognac. 


Automobiles in America will travel 
one hundred and fifty-six billion miles 
this year, estimates the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


SITTACOSIS— parrot fever —is 
caused by one of four “races” of 

a germ, according to Dr. G. S. Wilder, 
a London bacteriologist. He has found 
on the slides of his microscope four dif- 
ferent types of the same germ, some viru- 
lent, others harmless. He believes that 
once in a while accident produces one of 
the virulent mutations, causing parrot 
fever. When that particular race dies 
out or is exhausted, the epidemic ceases. 


Scott Turner, director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, estimates the 
total value of mineral production in the 
United States last year at $5,900,000,000. 
This ts an increase of about 10 per cent 


over 1928. 


MERICA goes to museums. Dur- 
ing 1929 the Field Museum in 
Chicago counted 1,168,430 visitors, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York tallied 1,339,754. Attendance 
records for this year started climbing 
dizzily when some forty-five hundred of 
the intellectually starved tried to crash 
the gate at an Einstein motion picture 


at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


A new type of locomotive for express 
passenger service has been developed by 
the London & Northeastern Railway. 
Its three streamlined boilers work at a 
pressure of 450 pounds to the square inch, 
compared with 200 to 250 pounds in the 
ordinary British engine. 


INCE 1921 the Division of Sim- 

plified Practices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has worked with 
more than a hundred different industrial 
groups, cutting down unnecessary com- 
plication in manufacture. Among the 
recent achievements of the Division is 
the reduction of the number of sizes 
of paving brick from 66 to 5, and of the 
variety of diameters of milk-bottle 
caps from 10 to 1. 


American farms were still losing popu- 
lation in 1929, but the shift was less rapid 
than in previous years. The decrease 
during the year was only 269,000, or less 
than one per cent of the farm population. 


_ HUNDRED and _ twenty-six 
small towns and sixty-five organ- 
ized plantations in one state with no 
resident doctor; one physician for every 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 














WANTED: Representative in each town 
for new easy selling proposition to 
home-makers. Generous commissions, 
bonuses and sales helps supplied. Espe- 
cially attractive offer to club or civic 
workers. Apply Box 30% World’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


ee 








is is what 
you live for~ 


New, inspiring sights this summer... in 
America’s most popular national playground! 
Two weeks of swimming, fishing, riding and 
touring that will bring out the real you! 

Any travel agent will plana Yosemite stop- 
over on your Western trip. If time should be 
short, take an all-expense tour, from 2 to 4 
days and $30 to $76.25. For scenic folders, 
write: Y osemite Park and Curry Co., Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


{MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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916inhabitants in the state; the majority 
of the doctors over the age of fifty—that 
is the serious condition pointed out by 
Dr. Clarence F. Kendall, commissioner 
of health for the state of Maine. In an 
attempt to provide more adequate med- 
ical service for the present and the fu- 
ture, many of the doctorless towns are 
offering bonuses ranging from $500 to 
$3,500 to young physicians who will 
settle and take up the rural practice. 


According to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, there are more 
than four million workers employed in the 
automobile industry in this country, etther 
directly in the manufacturing end or as 
professtonal drivers. 


Y 1933, Soviet Russia plans to 

have fifty-five canning factories 
in operation. The principal product will 
be salmon, crab, and other fish, but 
large quantities of fruit, vegetables, 
meat, and milk will also be packed. 
The estimated construction cost is about 
thirty-five million dollars, and fifteen 
thousand men will be employed. 


Research Committee on Soctal Trends, 
Inc., ts a new Delaware corporation or- 
ganized to conduct the survey of social 
changes in American life recently advo- 
cated by President Hoover. It is headed 
by Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of 


economics at Columbia University. 


R. CHARLES E. MUNROE, chief 

explosive chemist of the Bureau of 
Mines, points out that in spite of warn- 
ings issued following the many recent 
disasters from stored moving-picture 
and X-ray film, accidents continue to 
occur. He says that great care must be 
taken in storage, since flameless com- 
bustion can be started at temperatures 
as low as 1500° C. There is also danger 
of spontaneous decomposition resulting 
in combustion, and the film has high 
capacity to acquire static charges 
through friction. 


Automobile bandits in London cleaned 
out a furrier’s window recently and took 
the precaution of making off with one of 
the wax dummies. When the police car 
chased them, they dropped the figure, 
smeared with red paint, over the side, and 
escaped comfortably while the officers 
stopped to succor the “ victim.” 


()CCASIONALLY our superefficient 

American business goes to sleep 
on the job. It is reliably reported from 
Barcelona and other Spanish cities 
that hundreds of letters are being re- 
ceived from big banks and_ business 
houses in this country bearing a five- 
cent stamp. The first-class postal rate 
to Spain is only two cents. There should 

a commission to investigate this. 


(Continued on Page 142) 








Rothenburg 


NCIENT walls and towers 


dream over green mea- 
dow land and lucent river. 
Creat cities throb with the 
spirit of modern progress. 
Opera houses and theatres 
glitter with music and drama. 


© Modern Architecture 


Duesseldorf Spacious avenues display 


embowered restaurants and 
fashionable shops; and winding streets lead into the heart of the past. 
Steamers echo with gay music as they breast the Rhine legendary 
with romance. Exhibitions show the newest in art and industry; 
or street fairs are picturesque with flags. Banners hang from guild 
halls; and shepherd dances enliven dreaming towns. Luxurious 
cabarets, or little inns with gaiety and dancing. The Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play or the World Power Conference in Berlin. In 
Germany, the American traveler takes joyous part in the natural 
life of a people who work hard to succeed and yet know how to 
live the holiday life of their sea and Jake resorts. The visitor is an 
honored guest. He may rest, or play at the health resorts; or speed 
his hurrying machine by enchanting vistas and to the entertain- 
ments of great cities. The expenditure is little for so rich a life. 


*‘Going to Europe’? means going to German 
r0Ens 


GERMAN TOURIST 





: Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on H 
| Beautiful Germany. 38 ; 
: : INFORMATION OFFICE 
1 ’ 
‘ PNM ose vas ysis oun cane catqucsscaiasen ceeaseun dimes tenensoncveses ' 665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
H Address : 
| 
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The Steelcase Desk is small and compact 
—it saves valuable office space. Attractive 
in appearance and practical in design. 


Your operators will endorse 5 4 5-00 


it instantly - 
(Pacific Coast Points—$48.50) 


- - - 


AND ACCURACY 


Where speed is important and accuracy vital, there you 
will find the modern calculating machine serving “close-up” 
to a Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk. Fingers—machine 
—desk! What a marvellous trio of efficiency. 

The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk was designed to 
combine the calculating machine and its operator into a more 
efficient unit—to make fast calculating work easier and speed 
the flying fingers of the best operator. Many of America’s 
most prominent concerns have adopted it. 


It is sold by good office equipment dealers nearly everywhere. 
line to us will bring complete information. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete Line of Metal Desks 


Grand Rapids . Michigan 


STEELCASE CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 








FOUND WHERE 
BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 











TW 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Seventy-five per cent of 
Norway's mountainous 
terrain is so wild, steep, 
rough, or covered with 
glaciers and snowfields, as 
to be almost inaccessible. 
Yet even among these 
awesome places there are modern 
railroads, safe motor roads, or nav- 
igable fjords or lakes, that enable 
the traveler at least to see all of the 
grandest, most magnificent scenic 
spots, and to visit many of them. 
The mild summer climate, under 
the midnight sun, allows you to ap- 
proach to the very edge of a living 
glacier, beside which are flowers 
in bloom. Norway abounds in such 








We will gladly help you 
with your itinerary, includ- 
ing Sweden and Denmark 
if you wish. Our services 
are free—we sell nothing. 





odd contrasts, and it offers the vis- 
itor thousands of sights and experi- 
ences to be found nowhere else. 
Norwegian Governinert 
Railways Travel Savear 
342 Madison Avenue 

Rew York NY-USA 
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WITZERLAND leads the world in 

the completeness and solidarity of 
its agricultural codperative enterprises. 
In a report of an agricultural survey of 
Switzerland, Asher Holton, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, says that 
there are about nine codperative mem- 
berships for each farm in the country, 
More than one member of a household 
may be a member of one or more local 
organizations, and each local may be 
enrolled with more than one central 
codperative. In Switzerland, in short, 
codperation and dairying are almost 
synonymous nowadays. 


Friday is the Mohammedan Holy Day, 
Saturday the Hebrew, and Sunday the 
Christian. Consequently all Constanti- 
nople takes off three days every week, since 
the absence of any one element paralyzes 
business. This session the Parliament is 
going to try to fix this by renaming the days 
of the week, making Sunday and Friday 
come at the same time. 


ae to His Highness the 
Miner, the canary has been carried 
for years through miles of mine passages 
to test the amount of carbon monoxide 
in the air and warn the workmen. Now 
the canary is losing his job, because 
some of the birds are too strong to feel 
the first effects of firedamp and keep 
their heads up until the gas is too thick 
for the miners to escape. In their stead 
Japanese waltzing mice are called into 
service. The gas quickly stuns the mice, 
makes them lose their sense of balance. 
They fall over much sooner than the 
most sensitive canary would topple from 
its perch, and the workmen are given 
plenty of warning. 


The United States is justly proud of her 
roads, but a few figures may be surprising. 
Europe has 638,000 miles of surfaced 
roads, exclusive of city streets, as against 
169,000 in North America, of which 
150,000 are in the United States. For 
every mile of surfaced road in this country 
there are 164 cars; in Europe, 6.5. 


i ieee American yachts of the past 
year are worthy of note—first, 
Migrant (Carll Tucker, owner), the 
largest American auxiliary schooner 
yacht. Driven by 15,525 square feet of 
canvas with a_ thousand-horsepower 
Diesel plant in reserve, her 223-foot hull 
should be able to cross the seven seas 
comfortably and luxuriously. Larger, 
grander, but less romantic, is the Orion 
(Julius Forstmann, owner), 333 feet of 
German-built magnificence. Also de- 
signed for extended cruising, two Diesel 
engines of 1,800 horsepower each will 
drive her at a cruising speed of fourteen 
and a half knots. In the living quarters 
of this ship, the world’s largest Diesel 
yacht, one notes a gymnasium an 
underlighted swimming pool. 
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‘tral The Ford Plane 
ort, . The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
nost and operated as a commercial plane. 
7 Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, 
it has great structural strength, un- 
equaled durability, and is most eco- 
nomical to maintain in operation. 
Day The uniformity of its material is 
oth determined by scientific test. All 
the planes have three motors in order to 
ti rs insure reserve power to meet and 
init- 4 overcome all emergencies. The en- 
‘ince 3 gines may be Wright or Pratt & 
; Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 
Yzes 900 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
Si i have a cruising range of from 580 to 
uw us 650 miles and a speed range of from 
days 55 to 135 miles per hour. Loads may 
' sia ty be carried weighing from 3670 to 
iday 6000 pounds. 
x The capacity of these planes is 13 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
the equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
2 3 ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
ried chairs, 
ages The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
: all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
xide because of its highly scientific methods 
Jow of commercial production. Price is 
ow $42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 
ause Ford branches will be glad to give 
feel you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models, 
ceep . 
hick 2 ® 
tead E cae — : On schedule service Ford planes fre- 
into Psa pe . ; : quently fly in two or more sections to 
ei ee See ee : meet the demand for swift, comfortable 
lice, transportation. 
nce. - 
the Se Sica oe = 
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_  AtnosT incredible is the achievement of Stout Air Line 
: 8, 
iw operating the Detroit-Chicago-Cleveland routes. Up to 
ing. the end of 1929, well over a hundred thousand passengers 
aed | had been carried eight hundred and forty thousand 
inst | miles without the slightest injury to a passenger, and 
hich with an extraordinary record both for reliability and the 
: wd percentage of scheduled trips completed! Ford all-metal, 
ntr ° , 
y | tri-motored transports only are used on these lines. 
The first operating route of Stout Air Lines was be- 
past tween Detroit and Grand Rapids, beginning in August, 
rst, | 1926. Since then new lines have been opened ... sched- 
the ules extended . . . rates cut almost in half! 
ner Four round trips a day are flown between Detroit, 
t of Toledo and Cleveland. One way fare is $10. Two round 
a“ trips daily are flown between Chicago and Detroit, one 
u : 
i way fare being $18. On this route stops are made at 
sed ~ 
a a Creek, Kalamazoo and South Bend. The demand 
ger, 2 : : 
ae or passage on these lines is so great that on one occasion, 
alk at least, it was necessary to run eleven sections. 
in ‘ Ford planes are used on these lines with the steady 
esel ependability of trains and busses. They are recognized 
will y every one as a permanent form of swift transportation. 
een 
ters r O r 
wail RD MOTOR COMPANY ° 
ne All classes accept transportation by Ford pl. ith th 
and yee - 3 P ‘Pp yy Lord planes with the same 
Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit confidence that they accept rail transportation. 
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For your gross profits—and net- 


Metropolitan New York 


Whatever your line, your gross profits are likely to be 
far bigger in this rich metropolitan territory than in any 
other local market in the world—for New York has in 
a hundred-mile radius 8 to 20% of the sales possibilities 
of the whole United States. 


But will your costs be so high that the net will not be 
worth the effort? When this question remains unan- 
swered, a good product is kept out of this supreme 
market. But it has been answered, is being answered, by 
several hundred concerns—big, little, and middle-sized 
—selling in every price range, products from canned 
soup to motor boats. They get from New York 


a net profit as good as the gross 


These successful merchandisers in Metropolitan New 
York turn over to Bush Distribution Service the entire 
task of receiving, storing and delivering goods. Bush 
saves them money on physical distribution—and physical 
distribution by Bush is so good, so steady, so sure that 
it’s an actual and potent aid to sales, holding old cus- 
tomers and making their accounts constantly more 
profitable, and helping salesmen and advertising to 
create new and additionally profitable accounts. 


Ask us for “More Profits” 


Our booklet with that title should mean increased gross 
and increased net for you. When you write for it, tell 
us your product and your method of distribution—we 
will write you a special service letter telling just how 
Bush Distribution can help you in this major market. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 





100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of World’s Work 


New York, N.Y. 











The Reader Writes 


Pro 


Sirs: 

I desire to congratulate you on your sane 
and sensible editorial in your February 
number, Ten Years of Attempted Prohibi- 
tion. It has the virtue of being constructive 
instead of destructive. There is a great deal 
of hypocritical drivel and crocodile-tear 
shedding on the part of some of the metro- 
politan papers concerning disrespect for 
the law, which they are the chief factors in 
creating. 

It seems to me that it is the chief duty of 
the press to create ideals, fine ideals. They 
are the real glory and strength of our coun- 
try. The failure to operate successfully 
temporarily is not the measure of the 
value of an ideal. An ideal is always greater 
than its failure. 


Highland Park, Mich. H. E. Epwarps. 


Con 


Sirs: 

In your editorial on national prohibition 
you say that the state legislatures should 
turn their attention to the prohibition 
problem and that “a conscientious effort 
should be made to determine whether the 
laws can be enforced, and the states must 
do their part.” 

What possible basis can there be for 
these statements? The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment gives to the several states concurrent 
power with Congress to enforce the Amend- 
ment by appropriate legislation, but it does 
not attempt to impose upon the states 
any obligation to enact such laws. To have 
done so would have been subversive of the 
fundamental theory and long-established 
practice of a dual state-and-federal govern- 
ment. It is unthinkable that a state can be 
compelled to enact any law at the dictation 
of other states, or even at the dictation of 
all the other states. 

The viciousness of the unfounded and 
false assumption in your editorial that the 
states must enact prohibition laws (for that 
is what the statement that “the states 
must do their part”’ means) lies in the im- 
plication that, since the states have not all 
adopted enforcement laws, prohibition has 
not had a fair trial, and that prohibition 
will not have a fair trial unless and until 
such laws are generally adopted by the 
states. It is just such ignorance as that 
which is displayed by your editorial writer 
that befuddles the prohibition question 
and makes its proper solution remote. 
Now York City THEODOR MEGAARDEN. 


World’s Work Bookshelf 


Sirs: 

I congratulate you on your new-style 
book reviews. Instead of twaddle you are 
now giving your readers substance. Let us 
have some more like that of Doctor Collins. 
Now Yok City Feticity L. DUANE. 


See page 118. 
Who Leads the Party? 


Sirs: 

I have read the article, Why the Insur- 
gency in the Senate, with a great deal of 
interest. While your contributor attempts 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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An Investment In 





NELSON'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Will Pay Dividends for a Lifetime 


PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 









NELSON’S 
CANNOT 
GROW OLD 


Nelson’s 24 years ago recognized that 
an Encyclopaedia bound, stitched, and 
glued in the ordinary way is inevitably 
out of date soon after it is published— 
because of the constant development of 
NEW KNOWLEDGE and the rapid 
changes going on every day. So Nel- 
son’s originated the loose-leaf reference 
system that keeps the Encyclopaedia al- 
ways up-to-date. The Nelson Loose- 
Leaf Binder and the Renewal Pages is- 
sued every six months, insure every 
Nelson owner against old, out-of-date 
facts and figures. Simply unlock the 
binding, take out the old pages, and in- 
sert the new ones—a matter of a few 
moments—and you have an Encyclo- 
paedia that is new, reliable, and de- 
pendable. 


NELSON’S Is Always New 


Purchasers of NELSON’S do not worry 
about new editions. No matter when you 
by NELSON’S it is up-to-date, and it 
will stay up-to-date. NELSON’S re- 
placement pages are a guarantee to you 
that you will have a new Encyclopaedia 
every six months—that it will be always 
ready to meet every need for the very 
latest information. 


FREE Question and Answer 
Service Through 
NELSON’S Research Bureau 


When in need of information, old or 
new, you can write to this Bureau and 


receive without charge the latest and most de- 


pendable data. 


33 Educational Reading Courses 


from Aeronautics to Zoology, given without extra 


charge to every subscriber to NELSON’S. 


TO EVERY FAMILY CIRCLE 
NELSON’S is an educational and cultural neces- 
sity that will pay for itself over and over again 
in business, social, and school success. 


TO THE MAN IN BUSINESS 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia keeps him 
abreast of the times—supplies him quickly with 
the answers to questions that confront him daily, 
without waste of precious moments, and with 
the assurance that his information is always 
accurate and up to date. 


TO THE HOME KEEPER 
—the wife and mother who knows she must 
keep up with husband and children—NELSON’S 
offers the quickest, easiest, surest way to keep 
abreast of modern knowledge. 


TO THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 


For the lawyer to help him in the preparation of 
briefs—for the doctor—for the engineer—for the 
scientist engaged in research—for the public 
speaker who seeks authoritative reference ma- 
terial—NELSON’S always supplies the latest, 
most dependable information. 


TO THE MAN PLANNING 
AHEAD OF HIS JOB 
To the ambitious young man who wants to get 
ahead but who lacks the advantages of a higher 
education, NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA and 
the NELSON’S HOME STUDY READING 
COURSES supply that broad background of 
cultural and practical knowledge that will win 
for him leadership and advancement in business. 


TO THE STUDENT 
To the young man or woman attending school or 
college, NELSON’S is an invaluable aid in the 
writing of themes, in the preparation for exam- 
inations, and in the explanation of unfamiliar 
facts encountered in reading and in all branches 
of study. 


TO THE FORWARD-LOOKING 
PARENT 
To answer the questions of the growing child, 
to cultivate his desire for knowledge, to breed 
in him the qualities of self-reliance and accuracy 
of thought during his formative years, NEL- 
SON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is an indispensable 
equipment for every home. 





“Immense rig of topics. 
to-date.’ —J, 


. Schurman, formerly President, 
University. 


answers to their questions readily.’”’—G. 
Seattle, Wash. 


“In the daily practice of law... 
estimable value.”—Geo. J. Haight, 


“Scientific and reliable.’ 
versity of Notre Dame. 


Nelson’s is an authority in the Library of Congress, 


Chicago, IIl. 


schools throughout the country. 





- And everything is up- 
Cornell 


“My children use it in their school-work and find the 
W. Evans, 


we find it of in- 


’—Paul J. Foik, Librarian Uni- 


S. Senate, U. S. Supreme Court and in libraries and 
































































THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Nelson’s is the work of American 
authorities, founded upon American 
ideals, conforming with American prin- 
ciples of education, edited by John H. 
Finley, former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and President of the University of 
the State of New York. 


NELSON’S Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


So vast a store of knowledge is con- 
tained in Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
paedia, that it would take over a thou- 
sand ordinary books to cover the same 
ground. And in Nelson’s you have the 
advantage of convenient accessibility, 
an immense saving in cost, reliable 
authority, and the assurance that your 
information is ALWAYS up-to-date. 
Thousands of illustrations add to the 
practical value of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia. There is a profusion of 
photographs, covering every phase of 
human activity; maps of all kinds; 
portraits of famous people, famous 
works of art; charts and diagrams of 
graphic value. 


FREE 


to Readers of 
WORLD’S WORK 
This Handsome 


BOOKCASE 


You will be delighted with this conven- 
ient bookcase. It is richly designed and 
dust-proof, with a leaded-glass single 
door, an unusually handsome piece of 


furniture. We are offering it now at no additional 
cost to readers of World’s Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


It tells the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
and gives you information about our FREE BOOKCASE offer. 


ee ees ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381 Fourth Ave., N. 

(Originators of the Loose- Leaf Reference System) 
Publishers for 130 Years 

Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample pages 
and full information about the FREE New bookcase, 
and how by the budget easy payment plan I can own 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free 
Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau 
for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide 


ree. (World’s Work 5-30) 
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Have you progressed during the past 3 years? 


EW people are really satisfied with 

the honest answer. The question is 
bluntly asked to induce men and 
women to undertake study at home. 
Thousands of people realize that they 
should study at home—but never start. 
These thousands intend to prepare 
themselves better for their work or 
their enjoyment of life—but they delay. 
They know that they would progress 
faster, and enjoy life more, but still 
they postpone. A A A Columbia Uni- 


versity, as one of the world’s leading 
educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by 
study your capacity to do better the 
things that lie before you in life. Your 
days may be so full that you have little 
time for directed study but for most 
people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and inter- 
esting knowledge can be acquired. The 


range of subjects offered is wide. AA A 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses in the F ollowing Subjects: 


Accounting Chemistry 

Algebra Child Psychology 
American Government Classics 

American History Composition 
American Literature Contemporary Novel 
Applied Grammar Drafting 

Astronomy Drama 

Banking Drawing and Painting 
Biblical Literature Economics 

Biology Economic Geography 
Botany English Composition 


Business Administration 
Business Engli 

Business Law 

n .. Ww 1, 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

General Science 





Business Organization 
Business Psychology 


Geometry Personnel Administration 
German Philosophy 
Grammar Photoplay Composition 
— Physics 

armon 
High School Courses a 
History Povebal i Bast 
Investments ee 
Italian Public Speaking 
Juvenile Story Writing Religion 
Languages Scouting 
Latin Secretarial Studies 
Library Service Short Story Writing 
Literature Sociology 
Magazine Article Writing Spanish 
Marketing World Literature 
Mathematics Zoology, etc., etc. 





N this country we are in the midst of an adult 

education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 
Our courses have been prepared by our instruc- 
tors to meet the special requirements of study at 
home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully cov- 
ered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally taught by a member of the University 
teaching staff. Special arrangements can be made 
for group study .. . The University will send on 
request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your con, 


venience. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational interests our instruc- 
tors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. 
Mention subjects which are of interest to you, 
even if they are not listed here, as additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of High School study. 
This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not 
undertake class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special bulletin upon request .. . 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New 
York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University Ilome 
Study Courses, I am interested in the following subject: 


W. W. 5-30 





Name 





Street and Number. 





Occupation. 





City State 
































(Continued from Page 6) 


to present what he considers a_broad- 
gauged survey of the situation, it seems to 
me that his perspective is obscured by the 
political reasoning of the Eastern politi- 
cians. 

Your contributor is confused with the 
idea that the President is ex officio the 
leader of the party which is responsible 
for his election. While there is some prac- 
tical foundation for the idea, it is not in 
harmony with the general theory of our 
constitutional system of government. 
Neither is it in accordance with the facts 
of the existing situation. 

The results of the last election showed 
that President Hoover, while receiving 
strong party support, was not chosen be- 
cause of his ability as a party leader but 
rather because the people had confidence 
in him as an executive. They left the deter- 
mination of political questions and policies 
to their chosen representatives in Congress 
who, in most instances, had more political 
experience than the President himself. 

When we consider the question of the 
party, we are immediately confronted with 
the important question of what ought to 
be the guiding policies of a party. Ought 
they to further the interests and represent 
the ideals of the men who supply its fi- 
nances, or ought they to represent the 
ideals of the largest number of persons en- 
listed under its banner? 

Your contributor rather intimates that 
the views of President Hoover have been 
represented more by the first group than 
by the second. There has been nothing in 
the public expressions of the President to 
sustain this assumption. On the face of the 
conduct and demonstrated lack of ability 
of this group it would seem to be very 
foolish for the President to tie the fortunes 
of his Administration to their selfish and 
abusive tactics. The decision properly be- 
longs to the President himself, and it is not 
fair at this time for anyone to predict the 
President’s action until he has decided for 
himself. 

Meshes, Mins. James M. WITHEROW. 


Mac? onald 
Sirs: 

I have read with much pleasure Sir 
Philip Gibbs’ article on Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. In it there is one discordant 
note which grates on my ears as an Amer- 
ican of Celtic descent, and I am rather 
curious to know whether in the author’s 
manuscript Mr. MacDonald’s name is 
spelled “ Macdonald.”’ Sir Philip Gibbs is 
a literary man of world-wide reputation, 
and it does not seem that he would spell 
the name that way in an article in which 
he takes pains to point out that Mr. Mac- 
Donald is a Celt. You might as well spell 
the name of the distinguished President of 
Germany “ Vonhindenburg.”’ 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Witi1am McENTEE. 


Sir Philip Gibbs—Macdonald. 

British Who’s Who—Macdonald. 

British Consulate—Macdonald. 

However: Encyclopedia Britannica— 
MacDonald. 

Official List of Members of Parlia- 
ment—MacDonald. 

Hence and hereafter: World’s Work— 
MacDonald. 
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Industrial - - - 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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The Ford Factory at Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor, nearly completed. 


cc. to manufacturers a local market 
of 2,500,000, of the same metro- 
politan character as Chicago and New 
York,—a large central city surrounded 
by smaller communities,—with ade- 
quate space for economic, well balanced 
growth: 
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United States Stee! Corporation enters 
Los Angeles County in 1929. 


—With highest income, savings deposits, purchas- 
ing power and automobile ownership per capita in 
the United States. 


— With quick and economical transportation by mo- 
tor truck, rail and airplane lines to nearby markets 
An aa )=~which comprise 40 per cent of the population of the 
The Willard Storage Battery new fac- CoastStates,and175steamship companiestoand from 

tory to serve the Western States. . : : 
Los Angeles Harbor in foreign and domestic trade; 





—With more local, basic raw materials of 
industry than any Coast community, and 
imports at low cost; 


—With the only local supplies of petroleum and 







aa 








The Continental Can Corporation's new 
jactory serves the Pacific Southwest. 






Pad | 
© SPENCE 






natural gas among cities of the coast, abundant cheap 
water and electric power; 


— With unsurpassed labor supply and efficiency, 
working under ideal climatic and living conditions; 
—With a present manufactured output exceeding a 
billion dollars annually, and $35,000,000 invested in 
new factories and expansions last year, at lowest 
costs of building and maintenance; 
—With a program of general development in 1930 
of $400,000,000— 
The Eastern manufacturer finds here the 
dominant industrial and distribution cen- 
ter and most marked progress inthe West, 
with the highest average of advantages for 
the location of his Pacific Coast factory. 
Detailed information for any specific industry will 
be cheerfully furnished free of cost or ob- 
ligation, 

Industrial Department 


ats Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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Are You 


Responsible for 


PROFITS? 


Here’s a handbook 
sure to be a help—that 
may be a LIFE-SAVER! 


The point of vanishing profits! A 
nightmare to many an executive in 
these days! Have you got your 
business under the rigid control that 
means protection? Not one man in 
ten has! The crying need of busi- 
ness today is scientific control of all 
those costs and ratios that determine 
profits. Walter Rautenstrauch o 
Columbia, a nationally recognized 
authority on modern methods of 
business management, has just com- 
leted a book that meets this need. 
He explains clearly and in practical 
detail the methods of analysis and 
control which are essential to safety 
and profit at any time—but espe- 
cially under conditions existing to- 
day. 


The 
SUCCESSFUL 
CONTROL 
OF PROFITS 


by WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Professor of Industrial Engineering 
Columbia University 


The kind of book that the practical man seizes 
upon as a tool in his work for it is a volume 
of hard facts, figures and charts. It shows 
how to analyze every phase of a business, to 
know the exact truth about it, extend scienti- 
fic control to every operation, set up the ratios 
that mean healthy condition, discover the weak 
spots before they are dangerous, apply methods 
of exact management in place of the hopeless 
rule of thumb, remove the guess work that is 
always costly and frequently fatal. Finance, 
production, selling, administration, are all woven 
into a definite, practical, scientific system of 
executive control. 


THE «BREAK-EVEN CHART » 


—the point above which lies the field of profit— 
is one of the valuable tools which this volume 
supplies. W. C. Dickerman, President, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company says, “His graphic 
processes, and particularly his Break-Even Chart 
are significantly interesting in their originality. 
In simple, lucid style he analyzes the basis of 
true costs and builds therefrom a comprehensive 
system of cost control, including methods of 
budgeting, which is altogether admirable.” 


Calvin Coolidge says: 
“I have found the work of Walter Rauten- 
strauch an important and interesting contribu- 


tion to the study of the economic forces that are 
molding modern business.” 


At Bookstores—Or Get It for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Here’s the business book of the hour. If you 
cannot conveniently get it at your bookstore, 
we will gladly place a copy in your hands for five 
days’ free examination. You will find it worth 
many times its price of $3.00. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 











= B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. W.W.5-30 
§ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

= Send me a copy of “Successful Control of Profits.” 
= O Lenclose $3.00. 

= CJ Send for examination. Within five days I will 
. either remit $3.00 or return the book. 
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WORKING FOR TRADE 
PEACE WITH FRANCE 


By PAUL V. COLLINS 


N THE DAY before our new 
QO ambassador to France, former 
Senator Walter E. Edge, left 
Washington to take up his new responsi- 
bilities overseas, I talked with him about 
his diplomatic undertaking. 

“Senator Edge, please tell me why 
you are willing to leave the Senate to 
accept the ambassadorship to France,” 
I asked, adding, “I have just talked 
with a newly appointed senator who 
emphasized the idea that it is a very 
great honor to be a United States sena- 
tor.” 

We were seated together in the public 
reception room of the Senate—that 
spacious chamber where sovereign con- 
stituents meet their distinguished states- 
men. The past has had greater orators 
and more astute political manipulators, 
but this man began life without money 
and has accumulated his millions in 
legitimate promotion of business. His 
eleven years in the Senate, following his 
administration of affairs as governor of 
New Jersey, to which office he came 
upon a “business platform,” have 
demonstrated that he knows the value 
of business principles. 

“TI am especially interested in the 
financial relations between the United 
States and France, and I hope to negoti- 
ate an acceptable commercial treaty.” 
That was his immediate and frank reply 
to my question. 

Thus is disclosed the fact that not the 
problems of naval disarmament nor the 
collection of the war debt nor the 
multitude of political questions con- 
stitute the paramount appeal to Ambas- 
sador Edge. Rather, the stimulation of 
trade between the two nations comes 
closest to his heart, for he remains a 
business man rather than a politician. 
Summing up the general trend of his 
presentation of the situation as we talked 
there, on the eve of his departure, the 
following outline will cover the main 
points: 

The importance of enhancing our 
facilities for reaching the French market 
without undue obstacles can hardly be 
appreciated without first realizing how 
conditions there, and the French view of 
life, have changed since the World War. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
French people has long been recognized 
as frugality—not penuriousness but a 
careful laying away of francs to provide a 
small income for old age. In every house- 
hold there has been a “stocking bank,” 
not figurative but actual. Not alone for 
old age was the saving fund but also, 
if there were a daughter in the family, 
to accumulate a suitable dowry against 


the day of her marriage. Without such 
an endowment what demoiselle, however 
lovely, could hope to secure a husband 
in France? Yes, the French were frugal. 

Came the World War and the enemy’s 
destructive invasion of /a belle France. 
With that catastrophe, all things 
changed. Throughout the war, patriotic 
devotion stood even above frugality. The 
repeated appeals of the government for 
subscriptions to its bonds never failed 
to draw funds out of the family “stock- 
ings,” for such appeals were ever backed 
by unflinching devotion to country. 

The Bank of France urged the pa- 
triots to exchange their gold hoardings 
for banknotes—national promises to 
repay when the war was over and pros- 
perity returned. The investors in those 
banknotes received paper francs in 
place of their gold francs—just as many 
paper francs as they brought in gold— 
and the paper went into those same 
stockings. 

Then followed victory and the armi- 
stice and peace—and taxes. The paper 
franc fell from its face value of twenty 
cents to two cents—one tenth of what 
it had cost the exchanger of gold. The 
government financiers at last stabilized 
it at four cents, yet even so, four fifths 
of the savings of frugality were wiped 
out, and holders of the paper “ securi- 
ties’’ of the government, whether bonds 
or banknotes, knew not what to- 
morrow’s values might be. 

Wise holders of money or bonds saw 
taxes increase, saw taxes even on govern- 
ment bonds reach 50, 60, or 80 per cent 
of their dividends. When the govern- 
ment, through taxation, thus took the 
income from the bonds, what value re- 
mained in the principal? When the 
holders reported their gross incomes, the 
income tax wiped out all the returns 
from the investments and in some cases 
even penalized the owners for having 
supported the defense of their country 
with the fruits of their erstwhile frugal- 
ity. 

All of that region of France which had 
been devastated by the enemy had to be 
rebuilt, and without waiting to collect 
reparations from Germany the French 
themselves—the entire population of 
France—were taxed for that rebuilding. 
Surely victory of 1918 was more grinding 
than had been defeat of 1870. 

When the savers of francs and in- 
vestors in government bonds and bank- 
notes saw how their frugality, plus 
patriotism, had cost them the income 
from savings, with a loss of from 80 to 
100 per cent of the values of the principal 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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WORLD’S WORK for MAY 


THE COMPLETE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF THE INSTITUTE’S SERIES OF 


NEW BUSINESS COURSES 


should be in the hands of every man 
who wants to become independent in the next 5 years 


HE organization of business, the 
tempo of business, are both in 
process of rapid change. 

Ina brief period of thirty days between 
October 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who thought they were 
secure for life found themselves suddenly 
ruined. Thousands had their confidence 
so shaken that they are dazed and won- 
dering. They have no plan. 

“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?”’ they are asking. ““What 
program should welay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, from its nation-wide con- 
tact with business leaders, sensed the 
tremendous changes which were about 
to come, and began to make prepara- 
tions to meet them. 








A few of the 
PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS 
to the Institute’s new training 

° 


Joseru P. Day, President 
Joseph P, Day, Inc., Real Estate. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc.; formerly U.S. 
Postmaster General, 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Joun T. Mappen, B.C.S., M.A., C.P.A., 
Dean, School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, New York University. 

Dr. Jutivs Kier, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
GeorcE Batpwin, Vice-Pres. in Charge of 

Sales, General Electric Company. 
Husert T. Parson, President 
F. W. Woolworth Company 
Davip SarnorF, President 
Radio Corporation o1 America, 
Dexter S. Kimpatt, A.B., M.E., LL.D. 
Dean of the College of Engineering 
Cornell University. 




















The result is an entirely new series of 
Business Courses—new from start to 
finish—so new that the latter part will 
not be entirely off the presses for some 
months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secur- 
ity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

What this new training can mean to 
your business progress is explained in a 


newly published booklet, “What an Ex- 
ecutive Should Know.” It should be 
read by every man who expects to win 
a secure place for himself in the next 
five years. ; 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have now 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

This booklet will not interest those 
who are merely curious. It is offered only 
to mature men who are seriously inter- 
ested in their own business progress. To 
help us prevent it from falling into the 
hands of those for whom it has no mes- 
sage, we ask you merely to fill in the 
spaces in the coupon below. Mail the 
coupon today. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 272 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 


address Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
me, without obligation, the new booklet 


NAME 


Ltd. :C. 


P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) Send 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 


AGE, 








Bustness ADDRESS 





Business Posirion 





Type or Business 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S 


famous novel 


THE SUN ALSO 
RISES 


now available in 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


This is the first time that a book of Hemingway’s 
is reprinted in a popular edition. In The Modern 
Library series you will find the best work of modern 
authors and also the famous classics of the past. 
The list includes over 170 titles. Take time to read 
those listed below and order now the ones you want. 


Books 


at 


DOr 


Other Popular Modern Library Titles 





ANNA KARENINA, by Tolstoy 37 
a THE TURN OF THE SCREW and THE LESSON OF 
THE MASTER, by Henry James 169 
copy GREAT MODERN sed wk Be 

Edited by Grant Overton 168 
PETER WHIFFLE, by Carl Van Vechten 164. 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 165 
THE SONG OF soncs, by H. Sudermann 162 
THE DANCE OF LIFE, by Havelock Ellis 160 
THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Chaucer 161 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE, 































Edited by V. F. Calverton 163 
THE RED AND THE BLACK, by Stendhal 157 
THE CABALA, by Thornton Wilder 155 
TRISTRAM SHANDY, by Sterne 147 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, by Dostoyevsky 151 
THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
by Merejkowski 138 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, by Rostand 154. 
SOUTH WIND, by Norman Douglas +) 
NANA, by Zola 142 
THE RED LILY, by Anatole France 7 
DORIAN GRAY, by Oscar Wilde 1 
SWANN’S WAY, by Marcel Proust 59 
oN. \ SALAMMBO, by Flaubert 118 
se ) LEAVES OF GRASS, by Walt Whitman 97 
“A 
To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. W. W. 30 


20 East 57th Street, New York 
Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos. -........--..-..-.-.---------- 
- oO I enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5c for postage). 
(LJ Send books C. O. D. 


[J Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog, describing all of the books in 
the Modern Library. 








(Continued from Page 10) 

and with no limit to further loss except 
the range of their fears, they awoke to 
the valuelessness of “ money,” as com- 
pared with tangible investments in farm 
machinery, household furniture, cloth- 
ing, and even such luxuries as automo- 
biles. The more the franc shrunk, the 
more was the enhancement of values of 
tangible properties. 

It was not four years ago—July 20, 
1926—when a great mob of infuriated 
victims of their patriotic investments in 
government good faith threatened vio- 
lence to the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate, and lynching to the respon- 
sible officials of the Administration. 

To-day things have changed from mob 
threats to the new psychology of buying 
in place of hoarding. At last the franc is 
stabilized into a fixed purchasing power, 
but the masses do not forget their sacri- 
fices nor the lesson of vain saving of 
paper money. It is obvious that with 
wages as they are in France, there can 
be no wild orgy of spending for what 
Americans call luxuries; but the French 
investments include, in great range, 
modern comforts as well as farm ma- 
chinery. 

As officially reported by the French 
trade commissioner, E. A. Masuret, 
skilled workers’ wages, outside of Paris, 
average 28.54 francs per day, and in 
Paris from 38 to 48 francs—which, being 
reduced to American language, means 
that skilled mechanics receive in the 
provinces $1.16 a day, and in Paris 
$1.92. (Compare these with American 
wages, for they must be so compared in 
adjusting our tariffs.) 

French wages, based upon the gold 
franc, are 126 per cent higher than 
they were before the war, but the retail 
price of 13 staple articles, mainly foods, 
making up the average cost of living 
has risen 122 per cent, so the worker’s 
lot is not greatly enhanced. It is solely 
his distrust in the continued stability 
of the hoarded franc which stimulates 
the present buying market. 

The difference in wages in France and 
America has its influence upon American 
“Big Business.” There is a growing 
tendency to establish American factories 
in the European field and then to modify 
the interest of such investors in our tariff 
protection on goods “ made in America,” 
even from goods made through Amer- 
ican enterprise in France. Thus rises the 
familiar cry of competition between 
French wage earners and American 
labor. 

But even so, France is not happy 
over the “financial invasion” of Amer- 
ican capital and American labor-saving 
systems. Do not the Henry Fords demor- 
alize French wages right there in France 
by paying an exorbitant scale of com- 
pensation to their employees in sub- 
sidiary factories? France, unlike the 
America of Bret Harte’s day, is not 


(Continued on Page 86) 











